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CHAPTER I. 


THE STEAIT OF 8UNDA AND BATAVIA. 


On the 19th of April, 1865, 1 was fifty miles jeasl 
f Christmas Island, floating on the go6d ship “ Mem^ 
lon ” toward the Strait of Sunda. 

I was going to Batavia, to sail thence to the Spice 
• piands, which lie east of Celebes, for the purpose of 
collecting the beautiful shells of those seas. ^ 

I had chosen that in preference to any other pia 
of the world, because the first collection of sh^ 
from the East that was ever described and fif 
with 8uflS,cient accuracy to be of any scienj^c" 
was made by Rumphius, a doctor who lived 
years at AmWna, the capital of those is^ac 
great .work, the “Rariteit ’Kamer,” ^ 

Curiosities, was published in lt05, mo^ 
years before the twelfth of j|||# 

turse ” was issued by lin^us, tt 
Pistory,” w;ho refarred to the.-d 
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fetrate a part of lus own writings. When Hol-I 
aprovxQce of France, in 1811, and it was' 
' led 4o make Paris the centre of science and lit- 
e in Enrope, it is said that this 4jollectjon was 
. I from Leyden to that city, and afterward r^- , 
iji,, ^d that during these two transfers a larg^ 
';;4tion of the specimens disappeared*, and thatffl 
, I what was left of this valuable collec^jjfur^^^as'j 
3red through the great museum at Leyden. Itj 
as’ partly to restore Rumphius’s specimens; an^j 
artly to bring into our own country such a standardl 
oUectiou, that I was going to search myself for thel 
hells figured in the “ Eariteit Kamer,” on tBe vei^ 
roints and headlands, and in the very bays, whera 
Lmnphius’s specimens were found. ' © ■ 

As we neared the coast of Java, cocoa-nuts anA 
•agmentsjof sea-washed palms, drifting by, indicated 
ur approach to a land very different at least froidl 
le temperate shores we h^d left behind; and wB 
:>uld in some degree experience Columbus’s pleasur^ 
'^en he first saw the new branch and its vermilioh 
jefries. Strange, indeed, must be this land to which- 
5 © Hre coming, for here we, see snakes swimming on 
ie|iy#ter, md occasionally fragments of rock drifting 
pr'- the sea. New birds also appear, now sailing 
•llmwigh the sky, and now hovering in flocks 
n places, hoping to satisfy their hungry 
small fishes th^t follow the floating drift- 
fit must be that the old Dutch sailors 
seen the tree— ^then unknown — ^that j 
,^fyiit, the double cocoa-nut. They 
^as rising, u^from a grea^ 
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and spi%ading out its nppeniiOBt leaves om 
of the sea. It was guarded hpn.hird, that ] 
bird Jbut hilf bei^^ and when a aMp' 
she was always drhwn icresiWably toward 
and not one of her crew ever es 

beak and formidable talons of this insatiabl 
'^^t such wonders unfortunately fade a^ 
the ught^of advancing knowle^e; and the^ 
of Ceylon, who is said to have given a whole 
lade« with spice for a single specimen, could i 
satisfied his heart’s fullest desire if he had only k^dt 
it ^a& not rare on the Seychelles, north of 
tius. 

• The trades soon became light and baffling. Hddl 
rain-squalls, with thunder and lightning, were^ 
quent ; and three days after, as one of these cleiu^ 
away, the higfi mountain near Java Head aj 
Puli^a quarter of a degree above the horizon, its 
shoulders rising out of a beautiful mantle of {t 
ermine-while, fieecy clouds, called cmrmU. 

A^lthough we were thirty-five miles from the shb^i 
yet large numbers of dragon-flies came, round ; 
ship, and I quickly improvised a net and caj 
goodly number of them. 

A%|^sun8et, there was a light ajr off-shore, ' 
carried us to within a few Kales of the land, 
midnight the captain called me on deck to 
“ th§ balmy breezes of the Eastern isles ; ^ 
tainly to myself as well as j 

^med to have the rich fragrance ofj 
but lar more sj^. At 
liSlit at sunrtsef^^iuJhick 
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ihis pheHomenon was repeated each morning that 
ere trjang to enter the Strait of Sunda. As we 
^imved during the changing of thf monsoons, 
,were so continuous that for six days we tried 
to gain fifty miles. When a breeze would 
jp near the mouth of the channel, ft would 
away and let a strong current swe^^is 
the east, and one time we were carried^most 
santly near the high, threatening crags at ^Pa- 
ling Point, near Java Head. Those who have 
id Sunda at this time of the year, or Ombay 
it in the beginning of the opposite monsoon, will 
ly recall the many weary hours they have paisssd 
ng for a favorable breeze to take them only a , 
niles farther on their long voyage. 

•uring those six days, at noon the sun poured 
i his hottest rays, the thermometer ranging from 
0 90° Pahr. in the shade, and not the slightest air 
ng to afford a momentary relief. Although oon- 
ly for a year I was almost under the , equator, 

! six days were the most tedious and oppressive 
>r experienced. 

?he mountain back of Java Head seemed to 'be 
j Eolus’s favorite seat. Clouds would come from 
Y quarter of ^the heavens and gather round its 
nit, while the sun was reaching the zenith ; but 
after he began to pass down the western sky, 
''»gs would be seen darting their forked tongues 
''.mountain-crest : and then, as if the winds. 
;wi.,'^m the grasp of their king, thick cloud - 
ddenly roll down the mountain-sides, 
'4l8^;''^r and thithei^p and again 
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again the thunders would cradi and roar enough^ 
i shake the very firmament 
! are nAt alone. Six or eight vessels are 

i^etained here— for this Strait of Sunda is the 
I gate through whieh pass out most of the va^ 
teas and costly silks of China and Japan, an^ 

? shipsti^e carrying cotton goods to those lan^ ' 
change in part for such luxuries, 
the siidih day a more favorable breeze took us slS 
up the channel past a group of large rocks, whfl 
the unceasing swell of the ocean was breaking, aild 
making them sound in the quiet night like the hom- 
ing and snarling of some fierce monster set to 
tha way and unable to prevent his expected 
I from escaping. 

I With the morning came a fine breeze, and, as 
[sailed up the strait, several small showers pass 
iOver the moTHitains, parallel to the shore, on t| 
Java side ; and once a long cloud rested its ends 
two mountains, and imfolded from its dark mass] 
thin veil of sparkling rain, through which we cor 
&ee quite distinctly all the outlines and the biigl 
green foliage of the valley behind it. The highly 
cultivated lands near the water, and on the low^ 
declivities of the mountains, whose tops were oi 
dense mass of perennial green, made the whole vie 
most enchanting to me; but our captain (who W 5 | 
•a Cape Cod man) declared that the sand-1 
the outer side of Cape Cod were vastly lupr^^ 
ling to him. On the shallows, near 
IclefT sea-watef took a beautiful 

in thp bright sunlight,, ^ 
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of cuttle-fish hones and parts of mysteri- 
firoMS where the tides met, that were setting in 
jrent directions. ^ • 

early all the islands in the strait are steep,* 
^nio cones, with their bases beneath the. sea ; the 
•een foliage on their sides forming an agree- 
itrast with the blue X)cean at their fe^^^hen 
es* roll away before a strong breeze ; but 
is calm, and the water refiects the ligljt, as 
polished mirror, they appear like gigantic 
jralds set in a sea of silver. 
flAs we approached Angir, where ships bound 
fhnd from China frequently stop for fresh provi- 
I is, we saw, to our great alarm, a steamship ! Was 
the pirate Shenandoah, and was our ship to be 
en and burnt there, almost at the end of our long ' 
age ? I must confess that was what we all I 
■ed tin we came near enough to see the “ Stars i 
Stripes” of the loyal fiag of our native land. j 
Here many Malays paddled off in their canoes to 
1 us fruit. We watch the approach of the first 
at with a peculiar, indescribable interest. It con* i 
.8 two young men, who row. They are dressed 
trousers and jackets of calico, with cotton handker- 
liefs tied round their heads. This is the usual 
’ess throughout the archipelago, except that, in- 
ead of the trousers or over them, is worn the sa/rong, 
i^ a piece of cotton cloth, two yards long by a 
' ^ with the two shorter sides sewn together, 
.a bag open at the top and bottom. ‘ 
oyer the body, and gather it 
part is then twisted, and* 
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tucked under tke part passing Ground the 
as to form a rude knot. There is a man in thf I 
sitting with his feet under him, steering the 
and at the Viame-time helping it onward 
* paddle. He is dressed in a close-fitting red ' 

No ! He is not encumbered with any clothii^^;^ 
cept what Naturp has provided for him, savi' “ 
row-fl^th about his loins, the usual working-i 
of the coolies, or poorer classes. He brings set 
’kinds of bananas, green cocoa-nuts, and the “ 
pelmus,” which is a gigantic orange, fix)m six, 
eight inches in diameter. He seems perfectly happj 
and talks with the most surprising rapidity. SVoil 
an occasional word that may be half English, 
suppose, like traders in the Western world, he' 
speaking in no moderate manner of the value of 
what he has'^o sell. K 

Mount Karang, back of Angir, now comes intfi' 
view, raising its crest of green foliage to a height 
five thousand feet ; a light breeze takes us round Ca|K 
St. Nicholas, the northwest extremity of Java. It is|ii 
high land, with sharp ridges coming down to the 
wate^ thus forming a series of little rocky headlands,; 
separated by small sandy bays. These, as we sail 
along, come up, and open to our view with a most 
charming panoramic effect. Near the shore a few* 
Malays are seen on their praus, or laige boats, wl 
others appear in groups on the beaches, a;^n| 
canoes, and only now and then do we .cat ' 
of their rude houses, under the feathery 1;? 
cocoa-nut palm. 

We are in the Java 

.. " 
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'er being pitched and tossed about constantly for 
re than a hundred days; thus to feel our ship 
de along so steadily; and after scanning the 
rizon by the hour, day after day, Hoping ^to be 
Hrijo discern one vessel, and so feel that we had at 
^ohe companion on “ the wide waste of waters,” 
land on every side, and small boats scat- 
vm 'in .all directions over the quiet sea. ^^^Jlhat 
|m we anchored near Babi Island, on a bottom of 
ry soft, sticky clay, largely composed of fragments' 
I shells and coral. A boat came off from the shore, 
kd, as the coxswain could speak a little English, 

I t9ok my first lesson in Malay, the commofi lan- 
^age, or lingua fra/nca^ of the whole archipelago, 
-s it was necessary, at least, that I should be able 
) talk with these natives if I would live among them,^ 
nd purchase shells of them, it was my first and most 
mperative task, on reaching the East, to acquire this 
knguage. The Malay spoken at Batavia, and at 
ill the Dutch ports and posts in the islands to the 
past, differs very much from the high or pure Malay 
ipoken in the Menangkabau country, in the interior 
pf Sumatra, north of Padang, whence the Malays*' 
^riginally came : after passing from island to island, I 
(they have spread over all Malaysia, that is, the great; 
archipelago between Asia, Australia, and New Guin- 
ea Perhaps of all languages in the world, the low 
’"• common Malay is the one most readily acquired, 
.^ains no harsh gutturals or other consonants 
^ildcult to pronounce. It is soft and musi- ' 
'wliat resembles the Italian in its liquid 
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to be cbarmed by the nice blending of vowefl^ ai|i 
consonants whenever a word is pronounced in“jiif 
‘presence The only diffidult thing in this languagiS. 
is, that vfords of widely different meaning someti^^ 
are so sinlilar that, at first, one may be mistah^f 
anoth^. Every European in all the Nethei:^'»j 
India speaks Malay. It is the only language u^t^T 
addressing servants ; and all the European childiV 
born on these islands learn it from their MalajL 
nurses long before they are able to speak the Ik^ 
guage of their parents. Such children generaUy fi]^ 
it difficult to make the harsh, guttural sounds of tte- 
Dutch language, and the Malays themselves 
never able to speak it well ; and, for the sattie 
reason, Dutchmen seldom speak Malay as correctly fiSt 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

We are now off the ancient city of Bantam, and 
we naturally here review the voyages of the earliest 
European navigators in these seas, and the principaj^ 
events in the ancient history of this rich island ol;’ 

i4 

The word Java, or, more correctly, “ Jawa,” iS‘ 
the name of the people who originally lived only in 
the eastern part of the island, but, in more modem' 
times, they have spread over the whole island, an(L 
given it their name. The Chinese claim to hav'^ 
known it in ancient times, and calL it Chi-po <M 
Cha-po, which is as near Jawa as their pronun<^ 
tion of most foreign names at the present day. 

It was first made known to the W^^^||^i||||[ 
that great - traveller, Marco PolQ,h|pP 
•Af. the lands he., saw «r .nastsuid sniK-— 
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jaa China to the Persian Gul^ in the latter part of 
& tliarteenth century. He did not see it hims^, hut 
W gathered accounts in regard to it from others. He 
&':it Griaua, and says it produces cloves and nut- 
’ \ Hiough we know now that they • were all 

p to Java from the Spice Islands, farther to 
)t. In regard to gold, he .says it yielded a 
“ exceeding all calculation and h^ief.” 
as also prohahly brought from other islands, 
lefly from Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. 

! In 1493, one year after the discovery of America 
f Columbus, Bartholomew Dias, a Portuguese, dis- 
^ered the southern extremity of Africa, which he 
^ed the Cape of Storms, but which his king said 
ould be named the Cape of Good Hope, because 
gave a good Tuyge that, at last, they had discovered 
way to India by sea. Accordingly, the next year, 
is king* sent Pedro da Covilham and Alfonso de 
lyva directly to the east to settle this important 
jiestion. From Genoa they came to Alexandria in 
lie guise of travelling merchants, thence to Cairo, 
pd down the Red ^ea to Aden. Here they sepa- 
^ed — ^Payva to search for “ Prester John,” a Chris- 
ian prince, said to be reigning in Abyssinia over 
> people of high cultivation ; and Covilham to visit 
he Indies, it having been arranged that they should 
neet again at Cairo or Memphis. Payva died before 
the principal city of Abyssinia, but Covd- 
•rosperous journey to India, where he 
cities and harbors, especially 
Icutta), and marked their 
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positions on a map given him hy King J^hn/of 
Portugal. Thence he retttmed along the coast of^ 
JPersia to Cape Guardafiii, and continued soKth 
Mozambique and “ Zofala,” where he asoemme'*' 
that that ‘land joined the Cape of Good Ho| 
thus was the first man who hnew that it "wte 
to sail from Europe to India. From Zofala 
turned to Abyssinia, and sent his diary, ehartt al 
drawings to Genoa by some Portuguese merc|| 
|who were trading at Memphis. V 

On receiving this news. King Emanuel, who had 
succeeded King John, sent out, during the following 
year, 1495, four ships under Vasco di Gama, who 
visited Natal and Mozambique ; in 1498 he was at 
Calcutta, and in 1499 back at Lisbon. 

In 1609 the Portuguese, under Sequiera, first came 
into the archipelago. During the next year Alfonso 
Albuquerque visited Sumatra, and in 1511 took the 
Malay city Malacca, and established a military post 
from which he sent out Antonio d’Abreu to search 
for the Spice Islands. On his way eastward,, 
D’j^flbreu touched at Agasai (Gresik) on Java- 

In 1511 the Portuguese visited Bantam, and two 
years later Alvrin was sent from Malacca with four 
vessels to bring away a cargo of spices from a ship 
wrecked on the Java coast while on her way b^k 
from the Spice Islands. 

Ludovico Barthema was the first European whd 
described Java from personal observation. P.'. r/ 
mained on it fourteen days, but hia 
are questionable in part, for he repr^ijji^ 
selling their children, to be,wter 
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Mmself as quitting the island in haste for fear 
lifig made a meal of. 

1696 the Dutch, under Houtman, first arrived 
tam, and, finding the native king at war with 
^uguese, readily famished him with, assistance! 
heir rivals, on his offering to give them a! 
ere they could establish themselves and; 
purchasing pepper, which at that time was| 
ost the only export. ‘ j 

The English, following the example of the Portu-l 
se and the Dutch, sent out a fieet in 1602, during; 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. These ships touched 
(Achin, on the western end of Sumatra, and thence 
led to Bantam. • i 

In 1610 the Dutch built a fort at a native village 

f sd Jacatra, “ the work of victory,” but which they ' 
ed Batavia. This was* destroyed in 1619, and 
e first Dutch governor-general. Bolt, decided to 
Ud it and remove his settlement from Bantam to 
place, which was done on the 4th of March of 
year. This was the foundation of the present 
|ty of Batavia. The English, who had meaiftime ■ 
aintained an establishment at Bantam, withdrew 
1683. 

In 1811, when Holland became subject to France^ 
e French fiag was hoisted at Batavia, but that 
year it was captured by the English.^ On the 
of August, 1816, they restored it to the Dutch, 
it uninterraptedly down to the pres- 


internal history |^Java, we 
fenturies previous ^a. d. 1250- 
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Hinduisni, tliat is, a mixture of Buddiism and Brah- 
minismj liad been the prevailing; religion. At that 
|ime an attempt was made to convert the reignii 
prince to Mohammedanism. This proved 
fill; but i|o soon afterward did this ne^.|^ 
gain a foothold, and so rapidly did it spread 
1475, at the overthrow of the great empire oifv 
pahit, who ruled over the whole of Java andth^-i 
em piSts of Sumatra, a Mohammedan prince tooi/tl 
throne. Up to this time the people in the westeni“; 
part of Java, as far east as Cheribon (about Long. 
109°), spoke a language called Sundanese, and only 
the people in the remaining eastern part of the 
island spoke Javanese; but in 1811 nine-tenths of 
the whole population of Java spoke Javanese, and 
the Sundanese was already confined to the moun- 
tainous parts of the south and west, and to a small 
colony near Bantam. 

Soon after founding Batavia, the Dutch made an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the chief prince, 
who resided near Surakarta Various chiefs rebelled 
fromWiime to time against his authority, and the| 
Dutch, in return for the assistance they rendered 
him, obtained the site of the present city of Samar-) 
ang; and in this way they continued to increase ' 
their area until 1749, when the prince then reigning 
signed an official deed “to abdicate for himself and 
for his heirs the sovereignty of the country, oofifer- 
ring the same on the Dutch East India 
le^iving them to dispose of it, in Jfet 
son Jhey mi^t think j > 
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tfore tHs time the empire had been nominally di! 
lied, the hereditary prince being styled Susunanj' 

■ object of adoration,” whose descendants now r(^,j 
it Surakarta, near Solo; and a second prmce| 
f " yas styled Sultan, and whose descfudants relf 
1 Jokyokarta Each receives a large annuitijl 
I he Dutch Government, and keeps a great nnmi 
^ f Servants. Their wives are chosen from all th* 
Otive beauties in the land, and the engraving we give 
Plom a photograph represents those of one of the 
rjghest dignitaries in full costume, but barefoot, just 
j i they dress themselves on festive occasions to dance! 
pfore their lord and his assembled guests. ^ 

|i The next day when the seabreeze came, about ', 
Mie o’clock, we sailed up through the many islands 
f f this part of the coast of Java. They are all very,' 
|iw and flat, and covered with a short, dense shrub- 
jery, out of which rise the tall ooooanut palm and 
lie waringin or Indian fig. This green foliage is 
fcily separated jfrom the sea by a narrow beach of 
ijrory-white coral sand, which reflects the bright light 
Iff the noonday sun until it becomes positively, daz- ' 
fting. Where the banks are muddy, mangrove-trees ^ 
ire seen below high-water level, holding on to the ' 
f joft earth with hundreds of branching rootlets, as if', 
|rying to claim as land what really is the dominion | 
bf the sea. { 

j ^^is dense vegetation is one of the great eharaoi'l 
" +^^trc^ical islands; and the constantly i 
^ mangroves, and other ' 

,'ntour and relief of the 
I iiJifmr ’ine«aes of exiq'uisite -views. 
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As we passed one of the outer islands, its trees werJ 
quite govered.with kites, gliUs, and other sea-birds. I 

The next evening we- came to the Batavia ^;oa(l|’ 
a shallow bay where ships lie at* anchor partiallj^ 
dieltered'irom the sea by the many islands scattered 
about its entrance. The ‘shores of this bay form 
low, muddy morass, but high mountains appear in th^ 
distance. Through this morass a canal has been cuti 
Its sides are well walled in, and extend out Some dis-i 
tance toward the shipping, on account of tlje shal- 
lowness of the water along the shore. At the end| 
of one of these moles, or walls, stands a small white , 
light-house, indicating the way of approaching the ; 
city, which cannot be fully seen from the anchOTage. 

When a ship arrives from a foreign port, no one 
can leave her before she is boarded by an officer 
from the guardship, a list of her passengers and 
crew obtained, and it is ascertained that there is no 
sickness on board. Having observed this regulation, 
we rowed up the canal to the “ boom ” or tree, where 
an officer of the customs looks into everysboat that 
pasggs. ‘ This word “boom” came into use,, as an 
officer informed me, when it was the custom to let a 
tree fall across the canal at night, in order to prevent 
any boat from landing or going out to the shipping. 

Here were crowds of Malay Iroatmen, engaged in 
gfambling, by pitching coina This seemed also the 
headquarters of poultry-venders, who were carrying 
round living fowls, ducks, and geese, whop feet had ‘ 
been tied together and fastened tb 
they had to hang with their heads , 
very ideal of cruelty. 
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I Before we could land, we were asked several 
•‘times in Dutck, French, and English, to take, a car- 
triage, for cabmen seem to have the same persistent 
Inhabits in every comer of the earth. Meanwhile the 
j^alay drivers kept shouting out, “ Cr6tur tuan ! cr6- 
"tur tuan ! ” So we took a “ cr6tur,” that is, a low, 
covered, four-wheeled carriage, drawn by two minia- 
ture ponies. The driver sits up on a seat in front, 
' in a neat Ixyu or jacket of red or scarlet calico, and 
an enormous hemispherical hat, so gilded or bronzed 
as to dazzle your eyes when the sun shines. * 

Though these ponies are small, they go at a 
quick canter, and we were rapidly whirled along 
between a row of shade-trees to the city gate, almost 
the only part of the old walls of the city that is now 
standing. The other parts were tom down by 
Marshal Daendals, to allow a freer circulation of air. 
Then we passed through another row of shade-trees, 
and over a bridge, to the office of the American con- 
sul, a graduate of Harvard ; and, as Cambridge had 
been my home for four years, we at once considered 
ourselves as old friends. 

Before I left America, Senator Sumner, as chair- 
man of our Committee on Foreign Kelations, kindly 
gave me a note of warm commendation to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers; and Mr. J. G. S. van 
Breda, the secretary of the Society of Sciences in Hol- 
land, with whom I had been in correspondence while 
at the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, 
“ a kind note to Baron Sloet van de Beele, the 
'T*'! of the Netherlands India. I imme^ 
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these credentials, and explaining my plan to visit th 
Spice Islands for the purpose of collecting the shell 
figure^ in Eujnphius’s “Rariteit Kamer,” and express 
ing the hope that he would do what he could to aic 
me in my humhle attempts to develop more fully th< 
natural history of that interesting region. Thesf 
papers our consul kindly forwarded, adding a note en 
dorsing them himself. 

4-s the goverhor-genei^ administers both the 
civif and military departments of all the Dutch posj 
sessions in the East, I could not expect an immediate 
repl/. I therefore found a quiet place in a Dutch 
family, with two other hoarders who spoke English 
and could assist me in learning them difficult lan- 
guage, and, bidding Captain Freeman and the other 
good officers of the Memnon farewell, took up my 
abode on shore. 


Batavia at present is more properly the name of 
a district or “ residency,” than of a city. Formerly 
it was compact and enclosed by walls, but these were 
destroyed by Marshal Daendals, in 1811. The for- 
eigners then moved out and built their residences at 
\%nous places in the vicinity, and these localities still 
retain their old Malay names. In this part of the 
city there are several fine hotels, a large opera-house, 
and a club-house. There ^e two scientific societies, 
which publish many valuable papers on the natural 
history, antiquities, geography, and geology, of all 
parts of the Netherlands India. These sodeties have 


valuable collections in Batavia, and at JSuitepzorg , 
there is a large collection of minerala-' 
specimens. The “ King’s Plain ” ; 
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Square, surrounded by rows of shade-trees and the resi- 
dences of the wealthier merchants. Near this is the 
“Waterloo Plain.” On one of its sides is the larg- 
est building in Batavia, containing the offices of the 
various government bureaus, and the “ throne-room,” 
where the governor-general receives, in th6 name of 
the Mng, congratulations from the higher officials in 
that vicinity. 

The governor-general has a palace near by, but 
he. resides most of the time at Buitenzorg, forty 
miles in the interior, where the land rises to about a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the 
climate is much more temperate. 

A river, that rises in the mountains to the south, 
flows through the city and canal, and empties into; 
the bay. Many bridges are thrown over this river 
and its branches, and beautifiil shade-trees are planted 
dlong its banks. 

All the houses in these Eastern lands are low, rarely 
more than one story, for fear of earthquakes, which, 
however, occur in this part of the island at long 
intervals. The walls are of bricks, or fragments of 
coral rock covered with layers of plaster. The roof 
is of tiles, or afap, a kind of thatching of palm-leaves. 

] A common plan is, a house part parallel to the street, 
jand behind this and at right angles to it an L or 
porch, the whole building being nearly in the form 
of a cross. 

In front ih a broad veranda, where the inmates 
,|it ''<wening and receive the calls of their 
fr -niii a front parlor, which, with 

a few ocoupies the whole house pari 
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The L, when there is one, usually has only a low wa 
around it, and a roof resting on pillars. It is thei 
fore opftn on three sides to the air, unless shutters 
placed between the pillars. This is usually the 
ing-room. . Back of the house is a square, open ar^' 
enclosed on the remaining three mdes by a row of 
low, shed-roofed houses. Here are extra bedrooms 
servants’ quarters, cook-rooms, bath-rooms, and st^ 
blea .• Within this area is usually a well, surroundei^a 
iwith shade-trees. The water from this well is poured 
into § thick urn-shaped vessel of coral rock, and 
slowly filters through into an earthen pot beneath ; 
it is then cooled with ice from our own New-Eng- 
land ponds. Thus the cold of our temperate zone is 
made to allay the heat of the tropics. Several ship- 
loads of ice come from Boston to this port every 
year. At Surabaya and Singapore large quantities 
are manufactured, but it is as soft as ice in ice-cream. 
When one is accustomed to drinking ice- water, there 
is no danger of any iU effect ; but, on returning from 
the eastern part of the archipelago where they never 
l^ay^ ice, to Surabaya, I suffered severely foif-a tim%i, 
and, as I believe, from no other cause. In the fre- 
quent cases of fever in the East it is a luxury, and 
indeed a medicine, which can only be appimiated 
by one who has himself endured that indescribable 
burning. 

The cook-room, as already noticed, is some dis- 
tance from the dining-room, but this inconvenience is 
of little importance in those hot lands. The Malays 
are the only cooks, and I do not thinj^that cooki^; 
as an art is carried to the highest^j 
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! art of tlie world, though I must add, that I sooHl 
Bcame quite partial to many of their dishes, which 
'e especially adapted for that climate?. The ‘kitchen 
not provided with stoves or cooking-ranges, as ini 
jhe Western world, hut on one side of the room there 
s a raised platform, and on this is a series of small 
irches, which answer the same purpose. Fires are 
[nade in these arches with small pieces of wood, and| 
che food is therefore more commonly fined or haded, 
than haked. There is no chimney, and the smoke, 
after filling the room, finally escapes through ^ place 
in the roof which is slightly raised above the parts 
around it. 


As I am often questioned about the mode of 
living in the East, I may add that always once a 
day, and generally fot dinner, rice and curry appear, 
and to these are added, for dinner, potatoes, fried and 
boiled ; steak, fried and broiled ; fried bananas 
(the choicest of all delicacies), various kinds of 
greens, and many sorts of picMes and sambal, 4p 
vegetables mixed with red peppers. The ne:lt 
course is salad, and then are brought on barpn^s 
of three or four kinds, at all seasons ; and, at certain 
times, oranges, pumpelmuses, mangoes, mangostins, 
and rambutans ; and as this is but such a bid of 
fare as every man of moderate means expects to pro- 
vide, the people of the West can see that their 
fiiends in the East, as well as themselves, believe in 
the motto, “ Carpe diem.” A cigar, or pipe, and a 
small glass of gin, are generally regarded as indis- 
pensable things to perfect happiness by my gNod 
Dutch fiiends, and they all seemed to wonder that 
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CHABACTERISTICS OF TRB. MALAYS. 

I could "be q^iraveller and never touch either. It 
generally supposed,, in Europe and America, t^ 
housekeepetm !(here, in the East, hay© little care ^ 
ve:|ation, where every femily emplofs so many s\ 
vahts; "but, on the <k>nbrary, th& troubles seem ' 
multiply in direct ratio to the number of servam 
employed. . No servahfithere will do more than or 
thing. If engaged as a nurse, it is only to care foi , 
one^ child ; if as a groom, it is only to care for on© 
horse, or, at most, one span of horses ; and as all 
these Malays are bent on doing every thing in the 
easiest way, it is almost as much trouble to watch 
them as to do their work. 

The total population of the Residency of Ba- 
tavia is 517,762. Of these, 6,576 are Eufopeans ; 
47,670 Chinese; 463,691 native; 684 Arabs; and 
341 of other Eastern nations. 

All the natives are remarkably short in stature, 
the male sex averaging not more than five feet three 
inches in height, or four inches less than that of Euro- 
.peans. The face is somewhat lozenge-shaped, the cheek- 
high and prominent, the mouth wide, and the 
nose short — ^not flat as in the negroes, or ij^niineait 
as in Europeans. They ard'fig^rally of a te^d dis^ 
position, except the wild tribes in t^ mountainous 
parts of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Timor, Ceram, and 
a few other large islanda The coast people are 
invariably hospitable and trustworthy. T^y are 
usually qxdet, and extremely indolent. They all 
have an insatiable pasmon for gambling, which no 
l^restrictive or prohibitory laws can eradicate. 

They are nominally Mohammedans, ]^t have 
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i^ne of the fanaticism of that sect in Arabia. They 
^^sibill retain many of their previous HiQ.du noljions, 

S their belief may be properly defined as a mix- 
) of Hinduism and Mohammedanism. A few are 
iristians that is, they attend the Service of the 
,ji)utch Church, and do not shave their heads or file 
jl^eir teeth. They are cleaifty in their habits, and 
scores of all ages may be seen in the rivers and 
canals of every city and village, especially in the 
morning and evening. The sa/roTig, their universal 
dress, is peculiarly fitted for this habit. When 4hey 
have finished their baths, a dry one is drawn on over 
the head, and the wet one i^ slipped off beneath 
without exposing the person in the least. The 
females "wear the sa/rong long, and generally twist 
it tightly round the body, just under the arms. Oc- 
casionally it is made with sleeves, like a loose gown. 
A close-fitting jacket or haju is worn with k. 

The men have but a few straggling hairs for 
beards, and these they generally pull out with a, 
pair of iron tweezers. The hair of the head in both, 
sexes is lank, coarse, and worn long. Each''‘8e*^ 
therefore, resembles the other so closely that nearly 
every foreigner will, at first, find himself puzzled in 
many cases to know whether he is looking at a man ; 
or a woman. This want of differentiation in the 
sexes possibly indicates their low rank in the humaif 
family, if the law may be applied here that obtain 
among most other animals. /| 

Every day I went out to collect the peeuliar;| 
birds and beautiful butterflies of that region, my| 
favorite place for this pleasure ^ing in an old| 
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Chinese cemetery just outside the city, where, as the 
land was level, the earth had been thrown up into 
modnds to* keep the bones of their inmates from 
“ the wet unfortunate places,” just as in China, when 
far from any mountain or hill A Malay servant 
•followed, carrying my ammunition and collecting- 
boxes. At first I suppose he wotild have many 
superstitious objections to wandering to and fro 
wilh me earer the relics of the Celestials, but, to my 
surprise, I found his people cultivating the spaces 
between the graves, as if they, at least, did not con- 
sider it sacred soil ; yet, several times, when we 
came to the graves of his own ancestors, he was care- 
ful to approach with every manifestation of awe and 
respect. 

A small piece of land, a bamboo hut, and a buf- 
falo, comprise all the worldly possessions of most 
coolies, and yet with these they always seem most 
enviably contented. 

They generally use but a single buffalo in their 
ploughs and carts. A string passing through his 
i^poflitrils is tied to his horns, and to this is attached 
another for a rein, by which he is guided or urged 
to hasten on his slow motions. This useftd aali^ 
is distributed over all the large islands of the archi- 
pelago, including the Philippines, over India and 
Ceylon ; and during the middle ages was intro- 
duced into Egypt, Greece, and Italy. It thrives 
well only in warm climates. Prom its peculiar 
habit of wallowing in pools and mires, and bury- 
ing itself until only its nose and eyes can be 
seen,, it has been named the “ water - bx.” *Thts 
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appears to ibe its mode of resting, as well as escap- 
ing the scorching rays of the sun, and the swarms 
of annoying flies ; and in the higher lands'the natives 
make artificial ponds by the roadside, where these 
animals may stop when on a journey. They are 
generally of a dark slate-color, and occasionally 
of a light flesh-color, but rarely or never white. 
They are so sparsely covered with hair as to 
be nearly naked. They are larger than 02. 
but less .capable of continued labor. They kre 
usually so docile th%t even the Malay chil^en 
can drive them, but they dislike the appearance 
of a European, and have a peculiar mode of mani- 
festing this aversion by breathing heavily through, 
the nose. At such times they become restive and 
unmanageable, and their owners have frequently re- 
quested me to walk away, for fear I should be 
attacked. "When the females are suckling their 
yoimg, they are specially dangeroua A large male 
has been found to be more than a match for a fall-' 
grown royal tiger. 

On most of the islands where the tame buflEalp is 
seen,. wild ones are also found among the mountains; 
but naturalists generally suppose the original home 
of the species was on the continent, and that the wdld 
ones are merely the descendants of those that have 
escaped to the forests. The Spaniards found them 
on the Philippines when they first visited that arcii' 
pelago. 

The plough generally used has both ddes alike, 
and a single handle, wMch the coolie holds in his 
right hand while he guides the> bp^o with the^ left. 
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Tlie lower’ 'part of tlie share is of iron, the other 
parts of wood. It only scratches the ground to the 
dejrth of six or eight inches — strange contrast to 
OUT deep subsoil plonking. & these shallow fur- 
rows are dropped kernels of oiitf own Indian maize 
and se&ds of the sugar-cane. Sometinww the fields 
are planted with ooooa-nut palms about twenty yards 
apart, more for their shade, it appears, than for their 
fryit, which is now hangiag in great green and yellow 
clusters, and will be ripe in a month. Beneath th^ 
trees are bl^hted nuts, and in many places large 
seen, gathered by the natives ftir 
the''iaS!|^i«^^i^ husk, from which they make a coarse 
rope. * 

Among these trees I was surprised to hear the 
noise, or more properly words, “Tokay] tokayl” 
and my servant at once explained that that was the 
way a kind .of Ikard “ talked ” in his land. 86 
snugly do these animals hide away among the green 
leaves th^-t it was several days before I could satisfy 
myself that I had secured a spedmai oi this speak- 
jfflg quadruped. 

During my hunting I enjoyed sofru& charming 
views of the high, dark-blue mountoins to the south. 
One excursion is worthy of especial mention. It was 
to the palace of Bahden Saleh, a native prince. This 
palace consisted of a central part and two wings, 
with broad verandas on aU sides. On entering the 
main building we fi>und ourselves in a spadous hall, 
with a gallery above. In the centre of ‘Sie floor rose 
a. sort of table, and around the sides of tfe room were 
chairs of an antique pattern. B^e-do(»opened out 
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of tMs hall into smaller rooms, each of which was furi' 
nished with a straw carpet, and in the centre a small,; 
square Brussels carpet, on which was a .table oma-, 
mented with carved- work, and surrounded with a row 
of richly-cushioned chairs. Along the sides were sim- 
ilar chairs and small, gilded tables. On the walls 
hung large steel engravings, among which I noticed 
two frequently seen in our own land : “ The Moham- 
medan’s Paradise,” and one of two female figures 
personifying the past and the future. In front of the 
palace the grounds were tastefully laid out as small 
lawns and flower-plats, bordered with a shrub filled 
with red leaves. An accurate idea of the harmonious 
proportions of this beautiful palace is given- in th<s 
accompanying cut. It is the richest residence owned 
by any native prince in the whole East .Indian Ar- 
chipelago. 

The Eahden at the time was in the adjoining 
grounds, which he is now forming into large zoo- 
logical gardens for the government at Batavia. 
When a youth, he was sent to Holland, and educated 
at the expense of the Dutch Government. While 
there, he acquired a good command of the Goteo^T' 
and Erench languages, was received as a distinguished 
guest at all the courts, and associated with the lead- 
ing literati In this manner he became acquainted 
with Eugene Sue, who was then at work on his 
“Wandering Jew,” and — as is generally believed — 
at once chose the Rahden as a model for his “ East- 
ern prince,” one of the most prominent characters in 
that book. But it is chiefly as a landscaperpainter 
that the Eahden is most famous. A few years ago 
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there was a great flood here at Batavia, which proved 
la flt subject for his pencil ; and the paintiag was so 
greyly admired, thai he presented it to the K!ii^ of 
Holland. , When I was introduced to him, he at once, 
^th aU a courtier’s art, inquired whether I was from 
North or the South ; and on hearing that I was 
not only from the North, but had served for a time 
in the Union army, he insisted on shaking hands 
agfdn, remarking that he trusted that it would not be 
long before all the slaves in our land would be free. 

had not been' out many times collecting before I 
found myself seized one night with a severe pain in 
the back of the neck and small of the back — a sure 
sign of an approaching fever. The next day found me 
worse, then I became somewhat better, and then worse 
again. The sensation was as if some one were repeat- 
edly thrusting a handftil of red-hot knitting-needles 
into the top of my head, which, as they passed in, di- 
verged till they touched the base of the brain. Then 
came chills, and then again those indescribable dart- 
ing pains. It seemed as if I could not long retain 
jjbe command of my mind under such severe torture. 
At last, after seven days of this suffering, I. decided 
to go to the military hospital, which is open ^ cita- 
zens of aU nations on their paying the Same price 
per dayjast in the best hotels. ITie hospital consisted 
of a series of long, low, one-story buildings placed at 
right angles to each other, and on both sides facing 
open squares and wide walks or gardens, which w^ 
all bordered with large trees* and cojedained some 
fine flowers. In each of the buildip^ Were two 
rows of rooms or chambers of conveni^t size, which 
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opened out on to a wide piazza, where the sick could 
enjoy all the breezes and yet be sheltered from the 
sun. Every morning the chief doctor came rourfd to 
each room with assistants and servants, who carefnlly 
noted his directions and prescriptions. He was a 
German, and appeared very kindly in his manner; 
but when the time arrived to take medicine, I found 
he had not only assigned for me huge doses of that 
most bitter of all bitter things — quinine — ^but a?so 
copious draughts of some fluid villanously sour. 
The ultimate result of these allopathic doses v^rs, 
however, decidedly beneficial ; and after keeping per- 
fectly quiet for a week, I was well enough to return 
to my boarding-house, but yet was so weak for some 
time that I could scarcely walk. 

Our consul, who had been kindly visiting me all 
the while, now came with a letter from His Excellency 
the governor-general that was amply suJficient to make 
me wholly forget my unfavorable initiation into tropi- 
cal life. It was addressed to the “ Heads of the Provin- 
cial Governments in and out of Java,” and read thus : 

“ I have the honor to ask Your Excellency to render t^ 
the bearer, Mr. Albert S, Bickmore, who may come 
into tlie district under your command in the interest 
■fl|' science, all the assistance in your power, without' 
causing a charge to the public funds or a burden to 
the native people.” 

Besides honoring me with this kind letter. His 
Excellency generously wrote the consul that he would 
be happy to offer me “ post-horses overall Java,” 
if I should like to travel in the interior. But ft was 
with the hope of reachiag the Spice Islands that I 
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had come to the East, and, after thanking the gov- 
ernor-general for such great consideration and kdnd- 
ness,* I began making preparations for a voyage 
through the eastern part of the archipelago. I had 
brought with me a good supply of large copper cans 
with screw covers. These were filled with arrack, a 
kind of rum m^de of molasses and rice. Dip-nets, 
hooks, lines, and all such other paraphernalia, I had 
fuljy provided myself with before I left America. Yet 
one paper, besides a ticket, was needed before I could 
go on board the mail-boat, and that was a “ permis- 
sion to travel in the Netherlands India.” This paper 
ought to have been renewed, according to law, once 
every month ; but the governor-general’s letter was 
such an ample passport, that I never troubled myself 
about the matter again during the year I was jour- 
neying in the Dutch possessions. 



CHAPTER n. 


SAMABANG AND SUBABAYA. 

^ fe 

On the 7th of June, as the twilight was bright- 
ening in the eastern sky, I left my new Batavia 
home, and was hurriedly driven to the “ boom.” A 
small steamer was waiting to take passengers off to 
the mail-boat that goes to Celebes, Timor, and Am- 
boina, the capital of the Spice Islands. 

My baggage all on board, I had time to rest, and 
realize that once more I was a wanderer ; but lone- 
some thoughts were quickly banished when I began 
to observe who were to .be my companions, there on 
the eastern side of the world, so far from the centre’ 
of civilization and fashion ; and just then a real ex- 
quisite stepped on board. He was tall, but appeared 
much t^er from wearing a high fur hat, the mosT 

f LComfortable covering for the head imaginable in 
at hot climate. Then his neckcloth ! It was spot- 
lessly white, and evidently tied TVith the greatest care ; 
but what especially attracted my attention were his 
long, thin hands, carefully protected by white kid 
gloves. However, we had not been a long time on 
the steamer, where every place was covered with a 
thick layer of coal-dust, before Mr. Exquisite changed 
his elegant apparel for a matter-of-fact suit, and made 
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Ks second appearance as a U&^atetir, with a copy^ 
■rthe GornMll Magmme. . As he evidently did not 
pitend to r^, I borrowed it, and found it was al- 
ready three years old, and the leaves still uncut. It 
contained a graphic description of the grounds about 
Isaac Walton’s retired home — ^probably the most 
like the garden of Eden of any place seen on our 
earth since man’s fall * 

The other passengers were mostly officials and 
merchants going to Samarang, Surabaya, or Macas- 
sar, and I found that I was the only one travelling 
to Amboina. The general commanding the Dutch 
army in the East was on board. He was a very po- 
lite, unassuming gentleman, and manifested much 
interest in a Sharpe’s breech-loader I had brought 
from America, and regarded it the most effective 
army rifle of any he had seen up to that time. He 
was going to the headquarters of the army, which is 
a strongly-fortified place back of Samarang. It wa* 
described to me as located on a mountain or high 
plateau with steep sides — a perfect Gibraltar, which 
they boasted a small army could maintmn for an in- 
"^Sfinite length of time against any force that might 
be brought against it. About five months later, 
however, it was nearly destroyed by a violent earth- 
quake, but has since been completely rebuilt. 

One genial acquaintance I soon found in a young 
man who had just come from Sumatra. He had 
travelled far among the high mountains and deep 
gorges in the interior of that almost unexplored 
island, and his vivid descriptions gave ij^e an inde- 
scribable longing to behold such magnificent scenery 
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— a pleasure I did not fancy at that time it would be 
jny good fortune to enjoy before I left the archipel- 
ago. 

All day the sky was very hazy, but we obtained 
several grand views of high volcanoes, especially two 
steep cones that can be seen in the west from thj- 
road at Batavia. A light, but steady breeze came 
from the east, for it was as yet only the early part 
of the eastern monsoon. When the sun sank in the 
west, the full moon rose in the east, and spread out 
a broad 43and of silver over the sea. The air was 
,so soft and balmy, and the whole sky and sea so en- 
chanting, that to recall it this day seems like fancy- 
ing anew a part of some fascinating dream. 

This word monsoon is only a corruption of the 
Arabic word mumm, “season,” which the Portu- 
guese learned from the Arabians and their de- 
scendants, who were then navigating these seas. 
it first Occurs in the writings of De Barros, where 
he speaks of a famine that occurred at Malacca, be- 
cause the usual quantity of rice had not been brought 
from Java; and “the mueSo” being adverse, it was 
not possible to obtain a sufficient supply. The 
lays have a peculiar manner of always speaking of 
Aaf region to the west as being “ above the wind,-” 
and any region to the east as being “ below the wind.” 

June Sth.—W ent on deck early this morning, to 
look at the mountains which we might be passing ; 
and, while I was absorbed in viewing a fine head- 
land, the captain asked me if I had seen that gigan- 
tic peak, pointing upward, as he spok^, to a moun- 
tain-top, rising out of such high clouds that I had not 
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Eoticed it. It was Mount Slamat, which attains an 
Revation of eleven thousand three hundred and 
English feet above the sea — ^the highest ^eak but 
tone among the many lofty mountains on Java, and, 
like most of them, an active volcano. The upper 
limit of vegetation on it is three thousand feet below 
its crest. The northern coast of Java is so low here 
that this mountain, instead of appearing to rise up, 
as^ it does, from the interior of the island, seemed 
close by the shore — an effect which occurs in viewing 
nearly all these lofty peaks while the observer is 
sailing'ton the Java Sea. M. Zollinger, a Swiss, says 
that at sunrise the tops of these loftiest peaks are 
brightened with the same rose-red glow that is seen 
on Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc when the sun is 
setting, and once or twice I thought I observed the 
same charming phenomenon. The lowlands and the 
lower declivities of all the mountains seen to-day are 
under the highest state of cultivation. Indeed, this 
part of Java m^ be correctly described as one mag- 
nificent garden, divided into small lots by lines of 
tjiick evergreens, and tall, feathery palm-trees. This 
afternoon we steamed into the open roadstead of Sam- 
arang during a heavy rain-squall; for though the 
“ western monsoon,” or “ rainy season,” is past, yet 
nearly every afternoon we have a heavy shower, aud 
every one is speaking of the great damage it is likely 
to do to the rice and sugar crops which ^e just now 
ripening. The heavy rain-squall cleared the 

thick haze that filled the sky, and the ipsi nioniing 
I went on shore to see the city. A few idirect- 
ly back of it rises the sharp peak of t^waning to a 
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height of some five thousand feet, its flanks highly 
in fields, and its upper region devoted to 
coffefliijtoees. Somewhat west of this, near the shore, 
I noticed a small naked cone, apparently of brown, 
volcanic ashes, and of so recent an origin that the 
vigorous vegetation of these tropical lands had not 
had time to spread over its surface. Back of Unga- 
rung rise three lofty peaks in a line northwest and 
southeast. The xlorthemmost and nearest is Mount 
Prau ; the central. Mount Sumbing ; and the southern 
one, Mount Sindoro. ^ 

Mount Prau receives its name from its shape, 
which has been fancied to be like that of a “ prau,” 
or native boat, turned upside down. It was the 
supposed residence of the gods and demigods of 
the Javanese in ancient times, and now it abounds 
in the ruins of many temples; some partially cov- 
ered with lava, showing that earthquakes and 
eruptions have done their share in causing this 
destruction. Many images of thes| ancient gods 
in metal have been found on this mountain. Ru- 
ins of enormous temples of those olden times a^ 
yet to be seen at Boro Bodo, in the province of 
Kedu, and at Brambmian, in the province of Mata- 
,rem. At Boro Bodo a hill-top has been changed 
jinto a low pyramid, one himdred feet high, and hav- 
ing a base of six hundred and twenty feet on a ade. 
Its sides are formed into five terraces, and the perpen- 
dicular faces 0(f these terraces contain many niches, 
in each of whidh was once an image of Buddha. On 
the level area at the summit oil^^e pyramid is a 
l^rge dome-shaped buUdiag, surrounded by seventy-. 
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two smaller ones of the same general form. Accujrd 
ing to the chronology of the Javanese, it was hnili 
in A. D. 1344. ^ 

•At Brambanan are seen extensive ruins of severa 
groups of temples, built of huge blocks of traol|Lyte 
careMly hewn and put together withont any 
of cement. The most wonderftil of those groups is 
ttat of “The Thousand Temples.” They actually 
number two hundred and ninety-six, and are situ- 
ated on a low, rectangular terrace, measuring five 
hundred and forty by five hundred and ten feet, in 
five rows, one within another; a large central build- 
ing, on a second terrace, overlooks the whole. This 
was elaborately ornamented, and, before it began to 
decay, probably formed, with those around it, one of 
the most imposing temples ever reared in all the 
East. According to the traditions of the Javanese, 
these buildings were erected between a, d. 1266 Mid 


1296. 

These structures were doullfcless planned and 
superintended by natives of India They were dedi- 
cated to Hindu worship, and here the Brahmins and 
Buddhists appear to have forgotten their bitter hos- 
tility, and in some cases to have even worshipped in 
the same temple. The Indian origin of these woi^oi 
is ;ftirther proved by images of the isebu, or htunped 
ox, which have been found here and elaewhei®! 
Java, but it does not now exist, e 
did, in any part of fhe archipelaga| 

As two Malays rowed me 
narrow, canoe-Hke boat| I watched I 
And flmbriB/»A the hkh head of Me 
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jld fibrous cmnuli covered the other lofty peaks, 
§ ' thick cloud wrapped itself around the crest of 
lountain ahd^many small ones gathered on its 
sides, which occasionally could he seen through 
artings in its white fieecy shroud. The form 
> whole was just that of the mountain, except at 
'ins tep, where for a time the clouds rose like gigan- 
tic, circular castle, the square opeaiings in their dense 
mass exactly resembling the windows in such thick 
walla 

Eastward of TJngarung are seen the lofty summits 
of Merbabu and Merapi, and east from the anchorage 
rises Mount Japara, forming, with the low lands at 
its feet, almost an island, on Java’s north coast. 

Like Batavia, ^ftmarang is situated on both sides 
of a small river, in a low .morass. The river was 
much swollen by late rains, and in the short time I 
passed along it, I saw dead horses, cats, dogs, and 
monkeys borne on its muddy waters out to the bay, 
there perhaps to sink and be covered with layers of 
mud, an^ if after long ages those strata should be 
elevated aboVe the level of the sea and fall under 
a geologist’s eye, to become the subject of some prolix 
disquisition. This is, in fact, exactly the way that most 
of the land animals in the marine deposits of former 
times have come down to us — an extremely frag- 
mentary history at best, yet sufficient to give us. some 
idea of the strange denizens*of the earth whm few or 
none of the highest mountains had yet been fonned. 

Through this low morass th^ ^ now di^ng a 
canal out to the roads, so that 'fhe fdty may be ap^' 
proaohed frcan the anchor^e by canal a nd t^ 
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river. This canal is firmly walled in, 

From the landing-place to the city proper the road 
was a stream of mud, and the houses are small and 
occupied only by Malays and the poorer classes of 
Chinese. In such streets two coolies are occasionally 
seen carrying one of the native belles in a tcmdu. 
'The city itself is more compact than Batavia, and the 
shops are remarkably fine. It was pleasant to look 
again on some of the ^ame engravings exposed for 
sale in our own shops. The finest building in the 
city, and the best of the kind that I have seen in the 
East, is a large one containing the custom and other 
bureaus. It is two stories high, and occupies three 
sides of a rectangle. I was told that they were 
fifteen years in building it, though in our country a 
private firm would have put it up in half as many 
months. There are several very fine hotels, and I 
saw one moat richly furnished. Near the river stands 
a high watch-tower, where a constant lookout is kept 
for all ships approaching the road. From its top a 
wide view is obtained over the anchorage, the low- 
lands, and the city. Toward the interior rich fields 
are seen stretching away to the province of Kedu, 
“ the garden of Java.” A railroad has been begun 
here, which will extend to Surakarta and Jokyo- 
karta, on the east Side of Mount M6rapi, and will 
open this rich region more folly to the world;* 

The church of the city, which is chiefly sustained 


* The population of the Eeftid^ucy of Samarang, which ^eludes the 
city, is 1,020,275. .Of these 5,182 are Eui^opeans, 1,001,252 are natives, 
11,441 are Chinese, 488 are Arabs, and lj982 are te«n other 
nations. In these figures the military are not incln^li. , . ^ ' ' 

4* " . 
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here as elsewhere hy the Dutch Government, is i 
large cathedral-lihe building, finished in the interior ' 
in an octagonal form. One side is occupied by the 
pulpit, another by the organ, and the others are for 
the congregation. At the time I entered, the pastor 
was lecturing in a conversational but earnest manner 
to some twenty Malays and Chinese, gathered around 
him. At the close of his exhortation he shook hands 
with each in the most cordial manner. 

From this church I went to the Mohammedan 
mosque, a square pagoda-like structure, vpith three 
roofs, one above the other, and each being a little 
smaller than the one beneath it. It was Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, and large numbers were 
coming to pay their devotions to the false prophet, 
for his is the prevailing religion in this land. By 
the gate in the wall enclosing the mosque were a well 
and a huge stone tank, where all the faithful per- 
formed the most scrupulous ablutions before proceed- 
ing to repeat -the required parts of the Kfran. It 
was pleasant to see that at least they believed and 
practised the maxim that “ cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” From the gate I walked up an inclined 
terrace to the large doorway, and at once saw, from 
the troubled expression on the faces of those who 
were kneeling on their straw mats outside the build- 
ing, that I had committed somp impropriety; and 
one answered my look of inqui^ by pointing to my 
feet. I had forgotten that Ii itrijS treading on “ holy 
ground,” and had therefore &%led»d “ to put off my 
shoes.” Opposite the entrance Id usually a niche, 
and on one side of this a kind throne, but what 
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was the origiii or signification of either I never could* 
learn, and believe the common people are as ignorant 
as myself in this respect. Their whole ceremony is 
to kneel, facing this niche, and repeat in a low, mum- 
bling, nasal tone some parts of the writings of their 
prophet. Their priests are always Arabs, or their 
mestizo descendants, the same class of people as 
those who introduced this faith. Any one who has 
been to Mecca is regarded as next to a saint, and 
many go to Singapore or Penang, where they remain 
a year or two, and then return and declare they have 
seen the holy city. The first conversions to Moham- 
medanism in any part of the archipelago occurred at 
Achin, the western end of Sumatra, in 1204. It was 
not taught by pure Arabs, but by those descendants 
of Arabs and Persians who came from the Persian 
Gulf to Achin to trade. Thence it s^^d slowly 
eastward to Java, Celebes,- and the JilEj^lmccas, and 
northward to the Philippines, where it was just gain- 
ing a foothold when the Spanish arrived. Under their 
rule it was soon eradicated, and supplanted Ij^&JPjatho- 
' lie Christianity. Bali is almost the only islami ^here 
"the people can read and write their native td^gue, 
and have not partially adopted this religion. On 
the continent it spread so rapidly that, within one 
hundred years after the Hegira, it was established 
from Persia to Spain ; but, as its promulgators were 
not a maritime people, it did not reaifii Achin until 
five hilndred and seventy-two years after the Hegira, 
and then its followers had so little of the fanaticism 
and energy of the Arabs, that it was n^re than thiree 
hundred years in reaching Celebes, am fully estah 
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li aMpg itself on tliat island. The Malay name for 
this religion is always “ Islam.” 

On our way hack to the mail-hoat we passed 
quite a fleet of fishing-hoats, at the mouth of the 
river. They are generally made alike at hoth ends, 
and look like huge canoes. Some have high lantern- 
shaped houses perched on the stern, as if to make 
them more unsightly. Here they all have decks, hut 
those at Batavia are merely open boats. * 

The next day we continued on our course to the 
eastward, around the promontory formed hy Mcmnt 
Japara, whose sides are so completely scored hy deep 
ravines that little or none of the original surface of 
the mountain can he seen. Dr. Junghuhn, who has 
spent many years studying in detail the mountains of 
Java, finds that above a height of ten thousand feet 
hut very few ravines exist. This height is the common 
cloud-level, and the rains that they pour out, of course, 
only affect the mountain-sides below that elevation, 
hence the flanks of a mountain are sometimes deeply 
scored while its top remains entire. The substances 
of which these great cones are chiMy composed are* 
mostly volcanic ashes, sand, and small fragments of 
basalt or Java, just the kind of materials that swift 
torrents would rapidly carry away. 

The volcanoes of Java are mostly in two lines : one, 
commencing near Cape St. Nicholas, its northwestern 
extremity, passes diagonally across the island to its 
southeastern headland on the Strait of Bali. The 
other 'is parallel to this, and extends from the middle 
of the Strait of Sunda to the south coast in the longi- 
tude of Cherihon. They stand along two immense 
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fissures in the earth’s crust, hut the elevating povfer 
appears only to have found vent at certain separate 
points along these fissures. At these points suh-aerial 
eruptions of volcanic ashes, sand, and scoriae have oc- 
curred,, and occasionally streams of basaltic and tra- 
chytic lava have poured out, until no less than thirty- 
eight cones, some of immense size, have been formed 
on this island. Their peculiar character is, that they 
are distinct and separate mountains, and not peaks 
in a continuous chain. 

.The second characteristic of these mountains is 
the great quantity of sulphur they produce. White 
clouds of sulphurous acid gas continually wreath the 
crests of these high peaks, and betoken the imceasing 
activity within their gigantic masses. This gas is the 
one that is formed when a friction-match is lighted, 
and is, of course, extremely destructive to all animal 
and vegetable life. 

At various localities in the vicinity of active vol- 
canoes and in old craters this gas still escapes, and the 
famous “Guevo Upas” or Valley of Poison, on the 
flanks of the velcano Papandayang, is one of these 
areas of noxious vapors. It is situated at the head 
of a valley on the outer declivity of the mountain, five 
hundred or seven hundred feet below the riin of the old 
crater which contains the “ Telaga Bodas ” or White 
Lake. It is a small, bare place, of a pale gray or ydOioir* 
ish color, containing many crevices and openings firoia 
which carbonic acid gas pours out from time to tiDjfi^ 
Here both Mr. Eeinwardt and Dr. Jnnghuhn saw a 
great number of dead animals of varioi^ kinds, as dogs, 
cats, tigers, rhinoceroses, squirrels, an^, other rodei^s, 
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many birds, and even snakes, who bad lost tbeir lives 
in this fatal place. Besides carbonic acid gas, snlpbur- 
ous acid gas also escapes. This was the only gas pres- 
ent at the time of Dr. Junghnhn’s visit, and is prob- 
ably the one that causes such certain destruction to 
all the animals that wander into this valley of death. 
The soft parts of these animals, as the skin, the mus- 
cles, and the hair or feathers, were found by both ob- 
servers quite entire, while the bones had crumbled 
and mostly disappeared. The reason that so many 
dead animals are found on this spot, while none exist 
in the surrounding forests, is because beasts of prey 
not only cannot consume them, but even they lose 
their lives in the midst of these poisonous gases. 

It was in such a place that the deadly upas was 
fabled to be found. The first account of this wonder- 
ful tree was given by Mr. N. P. Foersch, a surgeon 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company. 
Ifis original article was published in the fourth vol- 
ume of Pennant’s “ Outlines of the Globe,” and re- 
pifeated in the Lorvdon Mcujazine for September, 1786. 
He states that he saw it himself, and describes it as 
“ tlie sole individual of its species, standing alone, in 
a a(»ne of solitary horror, on the middle of a naked, 
blasted plain, surrounded by a circle of mountains, 
the whole ai’ea of which is covered with the skele- 
tons of birds, beasts, and men. Not a vestige of vege- 
table life is to be seen within the contaminated atmos- 
phere, and even the fishes die in the water ! ” This, 
like most fables, has some foundation in fact ; and a 
large forest-tree exists in Java, the AnUa/ris tmdca/ria 
cffl botanists, that has a poisonous sap. When its 
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bark is cut, a sap flows out mucb resembling milk, 
but thicker and more viscid. A native prepared 
some poison- from this kind of sap for Dr, Horsfleld, 
He mingled with it about half a drachm of the 
sap of the following vegetables — arum, kempferia 
galanga,' anomum, a kind of zerumbed, common onion 
or garlic, and a drachm and a half of black pepper. 
This poison proved mortal to a dog in one hour ; a 
mouse in ten minutes ; a monkey in seven ; a cat in 
fifteen; and a large buffalo died in two hours and ten 
minutes from the effects of it, A similar poison is 
prepared from the sap of the chete\ a climbing vine. 
The deadly anchar is thus pictured in Darwin’s 
Botanic Garden : ” 

“ Fierce in dread silence, on the blasted heath, 

Fell Upas sits, the hydra-tree of death ! 

So, from one root, the envenomed soil below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow ! 

In shining rays the steady monster spreads 
O’er ten square leagues his far-diverging head. 

Or in one trunk entwists his tangled form. 

Looks o’er the clouds, and hisses at the storm ; 
Steeped in fell poison, as his sharp teeth part, 

A thousand tongues in quick vibration dart, 

Snatch the proud eagle towering o’er the heatli, 

Or pounce the lion as he stalks beneath ; 

Or strew, as martial hosts contend in vain, 

With human skeletons the whitened plain.” 

All the north coast of Java is very low, often 
forming a morass, except here and there where some 
mountain sends out a spur to. form a low headland. 
As we neared Madura this low land spread out be- 
neath the shallow sea and we were ol^iged, to keep 
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eight or ten miles from land. On both sides of the 
Madura Strait the land is also low, and on the left 
hand we passed many villages of native fishermen 
who tend bamboo weirs that extend out a long way 
from the shore. 

Here, for the first time, I saw boats with outrig- 
gers. Each had one such float on the leeward side, 
while, on a kind of rack on the windward side, was 
placed a canoe and every thing on board that ,was 
movable. Each boat carries two triangular sails, 
made of narrow, white cloths, with occasionally a red 
or black one in the middle or on the margins by way 
of ornament. 

Just before entering the road of Surabaya we 
passed Gresik, a small village of Chinese and other 
foreigners, situated immediately on the beach. It is 
an old site and famous in the early history of Java, 
but the houses seemed mostly new, and their red- 
tiled roofs contrasted prettily with their white ridge- 
poles and gable-ends. It was here, according to the 
Javanese historians, that the Mohammedan religion 
was first established on their soil. 

At Surabaya there appears to be much more busi- 
ness than at Batavia, and Ave found a larger number 
of vessels at anchor in the roads. At Batavia, the 
anchorage is somewhat sheltered by the islands at the 
mouth of the bay. At Samarang, the anchorage is 
quite exposed during the western monsoon, and the 
sw^H and surf are sometimes so great that boats can- 
not land, but at Surabaya the shipping is perfectly 
sheltered from all gales. There are, however, strong 
tidal currents, on account of the size of the bay, at 
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the anchorage, and the narrow straits that <»nnect it 
with the sea. These straits, though narrow, are not 
dangerous, ahd this may he said to he the only good 
harhor that is frequent^ on the i^bfid of Java. On 
the soui^ coast, at Chilachap, there is a safe and well- 
sheltered anchorage, hut it has very little trade. 

At evening, when the water is ehhing, flocks of 
white herons range themselves in lines along its re- 
treating edge, and calmly await the approach of some 
unlucky fish. Then the fishing-hoats come up from the 
east, spreading out their white sails, and forming a 
counterpart to the lines of white herons along the 
shore. 

The natives, unahle to walk to their huts on the 
hanks, have a most novel and rapid mode of navigating 
these mud-flats. A hoard about two feet wide, five or 
six feet long, and curved up at one end like the run- 
ner of a sled, is placed on the soft mud, and the fish- 
erman rests the left knee on it while he kicks with 
the right foot, in just the way that hoys push them- 
selves on their sleds over ice or snow. In this way 
"they go as fast as a man would walk on solid ground. 

Like Batavia and Samarang, Surahaya* is sit- 
uated on hoth sides of a small river, on low land, 
hut not in a morass, like the old city of Batavia, 
and yet much nearer the shipping. This rivei^hfl^ 
been changed into a canal by walling in its banks. 
Near its entrance it is lined on one side with nice 

* The population of the Residency of Surahay% which also inoli^des 
that of the city of the same name, is 1,278,600, 0| these, 5,124 are Eu- 
ropeans, 1,261,271 are natives, 7,608 are Chinese, i,477 are Arabs, and 
3,126 are from other Eastern nations. 
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dwelling-houses, and bordered with a row of fine 
shade-trees. Back of these dwellings is the govern- 
ment dockyard. It is very carefully built, and con- 
tains a dry-dock, a place to take up ships like our 
railways, ample work-shops, and large sheds for stor- 
ing away lumber. They were then building six 
small steamers and two or three boats, besides a great 
dry-dock for the largest ships. Here was the Me- 
dusa, the ship that led the allied Dutch, English, 
French, and American fleet in the attack on Simono- 
saki, at the entrance of the Inland Sea in Japan. 
The many scars in her sides showed the dangerous 
part she had taken in the attack, and I have fre- 
quently heard the Dutch officers speak with a just 
pride of the bravery and skill of her officers in that 
engagement. Formerly, ships could only be re- 
paired by being “ thrown down ” at Onrust, an isl- 
and six miles west of the road at Batavia ; but now 
nearly all such work is done in this yard. It was 
most enlivening to hear the rapid ringing of ham- 
mers on anvils — a sound one can rarely enjoy in those 
dull Eastern cities. 

The government machine-shop is another proof 
of the determination of the Dutch to make for them- 
selves whatever they need, and to be independent of 
foreign marketa Here they make many castings, 
but their chief business is manufacturing steam-boil- 
ers for the navy. Nine hundred Javanese were then 
in tiiis establishment, all laboring voluntarily, and 
having foil liberty to leave whenever they chose. 
•Ifot of the overseers even are natives, and but few 
'l^ropeans are employed in the whole works. They 
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all perform their allotted tasks quietly and steadily, 
without loud talking or any unnecessary noise. Some 
of them are sb skilful that they receive nearly two 
guilders per day. These facts show the capabili- 
ties of tjie Javanese, and indicate that there may 
yet be a bright future for this people. Here the 
standard weights and measures for the government 
are manufactured; and as an instance of the Ion* 
gevity of this people, when they are correct in their 
habits, the director told me that one native had 
worked for fifty-seven years in that department, and 
for some time had been assisted by both his sons and 
grandsons. He had just retired, and the director 
had been able to obtain for him a pension of full 
pay on account of the long time he had been in the 
service. There were three others still in the works, 
who also began fifty-seven years ago. Such cases are 
the more remarkable, because these natives are usual- 
ly unable to labor at the age of thirty-five or forty, 
on account of their dissolute habits. Most of their 
machinery is not as nicely finished as that imported 
ftom Europe, but it appears to be quite as durable. 
Yet the fact that some Javanese have the capacity to 
do nice work was proved by one in charge of the en- 
graving-department, whose fine lines would have been 
creditable to many a European. A merchant also 
has a similar machine-shop on a still greater scale. 

Near by are the government artillery-works, where 
all the parts of wood and iron and the saddles and har- 
nesses are manufactured, every thing but the guns. 
The wood used is carefully-seasoned teilk. It is ex- 
tremely durable, and combines in a gOQ|l d^ree both 
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‘ief)sji]»&«kc3igtlu Hifi leather is made byllM 
’ 'cs j&m HdW of the sc^ or oattle of Mad^H 

t.: only hdaid semi here in Snirahaya. It is light lfl| 
• 1)1^ and somewhat spongy compared to t&<»^ 
•e from onrHorthera hides. When it. is wet it;, 
ijots,” i3ie wet places taking a darkm* color, which - 
to.cy retain when the leather agtdn becomes dry. The 
fiirector of the works thought that these defects might 
be remedied by adopting some other mode of tanning 
it. The leather made from the hide of the buffalo 
isihm, and, at the same time, excessively rigid.- 
The streets of Surabaya are narrow compared to 
those of Batavia ; but they are far better provided 
•with shade-trees of different ^ecies, among which 
the tamarind, with its highly compound leaves, ap- 
pears to be the favorite. Here, as in all the other cbiftf 
of the archipelago, the dusty streets are usually 
sprinkled by coolies, who carry about two large wa- 
tering-pots. In the centre of the city, on an open 
square, is the opera-house, a largej well-proportioned 
bailing, neatly painted and frescoed within. In the 
snb’^hs the public garden, nicely laid out, and 
abounlfe^ in richly-flowering shrubs. There were a 
number of birds peculiar to the East ; a cassowary 
Oerana, a bla^Swan from Australia, and some 
h^tiftil wild pheasants (GaUus) from Madura. Of 
'ifiiB there are two wild-epecies on that 

ndbc^ ali^ in Java One of these, G(dJm brniMva^ 
fehnd: in Sumatra and the peninsula of Ma- 
A thirdiperiesiB found in the Philippines, but 
loaowii ib the Mauds of Borneo and 
iidands eastwaid. - On the 








Jisnla ef Malacica, ao.^ 

Bids, l3i« Malay woj?d _a^<aw» Sa used, but oa I , 
iMppIn^ and Java the Javanese word ' 

j&^uently beard— it bas bence beiMi inferred that tbfe 
•Malays aJiS Javanese were the dirat t© ^onansdcate it, 
distribute it over the arofa%>e3ago. Teniminfisk 
#-i^nds ibe ijfcMus ha/Mtoa as tbe in^genitor of our 
common Ibwi If be is ri^ in tbis eOnjeotuT^ it 
was f>robably brought into Greece by tbe Per^dab^ 
for tbe Greeks sometimes called it tbe Persw® 
bird,” * Its early introduction into Europe is .shown 
by representations of it on tbe walls of tbe i^niscan. 
tombs, and Mr. Crawftud states that it was loii^ 
England more than two thousand years ag(^' ,.'^^^ 
HTnfl.11 variety known to us as “ tbe Bantam,” isUiCft’ a 
native of Java, but received that name becansui^ 
was first seen by European traders on JapauM 
junks which came to that city to trade. 

All tbe Malay race, except tbe JavaneG®, have 
tbe most inordinate thirst for gambling, and^tbeir. 
favorite method of gratifying this passion is ood^ 
figh ting . This is forbidden by tbe Dutdb' Govd^! 
ment ; but in the Philippines tbe Spanidi cudiy 
je^ tbe gamblers to a heavy tax, and tbe extent^', 
which it is indulged in those i^binds la i 
by a yearly revenue of forty thousand 
this source alone. ; r 

The passion for tbis vice am^ig 
also shown in tbmr langm^; 

€5iawfijrd, there is oae specafi 

tmd one; 
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two Tuunes for the comb, three for erow- 
i^T'^ for a cock-pit, otte for a jH^ofessional 
(Wdr-^htet-. '• t ^ . 

to retuim to the garden, where, amoAg more 
iht»eeiiMhg objects, were some images of the Brah- 
mrn^ or Buddhist gods, wor^pped by the aaidmit 
Jaraoesa One, piurttetilarly monetrotis, appeared to 
like body of a man and the head of a beast. A 
fovoiite modd was to represent a man with theohead 
of an eJephmit, seated on a thro'ne that rested <m a 
row of human skulls. 

Hindolma was' undoubtedly introduced into tbe 
mchipelago in the same way as Jifohammedanism— > 
namely, by those wbo came from the West to trade, 
first into Sumatra, and afterward into Java and Cele- 
bs. This coBunemal intercourse probably in 
the v^ rmnotest ages ; for, according to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, the Egyptians used tin in manufimtoring 
^leir mxpl^Dents of bronze two thousand years be- 
fore the Ohiistian era, and it is more probable that 
this tin came from the Malay peninsula thm from 
Cornwall, the only two sources of any importanoB 
that are yet known for this valuable metal, if we in- 
dude former the idands of Billiton and 

Banoa.. In tlte "Peri|duB of the Eiythrssan Sea,” 
written ,afooatr^ n. 60, it is stated that this mineral 
was fofund at two dties on the western eoa8t.of Twdia 
but that It %iae frQin..^m^ries fiuther east. In tlii« 
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here, liloor as well as Oentile strangers, but 
of ^ Cbetls, who are of the Coromandel eoast^ and 
ha^e large ships, whici?* they call giuncM ” ( jnhks)lf 
Unlike, the irreguhff winds that must have greatly 
discouraged the early Greeks and Phoenicians from 
long voyages over the Euxine and the Idediterra- 
neauj the steady monsoons of the Bay of Bengal in- 
vited those people out to sea, and 1^ their regular 
changes promised to. bring them within a year rifely 
back to their homes. ' 


The United States steamship Iroquois was then 
lying in the roads, and our consular agent at this 
port invited Captmn Bodgers, our consul from Batavia, 
who was th^e on business, and myself, to take a ride 
with him out to a sugar-plantation that was under 
1^ care. In those hot countries it is the custom to 
start .,;parly on pleasure excursions, in order to avoid 
■ffie scorching heat of the noonday sun. We were 
th^&le astir at six. Our friend had obtained a 
la*l|h po^tooach giving ample room for four persons, 
but, like all such carriages in Java, it was so heavy 
and dum^ that both the driver and a footman, who ^ 
was perdhed up m a high box behind, had to con* 
itotly llish our four little ponies to keep them np to 
evdi a moderate rate of speed, Our ride of ten miles 
wak over a well-graded road, beautifhlly shaded for 
most of the way with tamarind-trees. Paralhd wirii 
theemrii^geroadsi, in Java, there is always one 


Moes and carts, and in this manner.the frrm^ are al- 
most alwap kept in pimeorder. Snchag^diouble 
hi^way b^ihs til Angir, on the Strait df%n,da, and 
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mi S^okjohsft^ wiiea?e tke two aiwve |^ 

Jiw^A ^Weigoys Aveiy con^»l^ 
telfg^pAio 0& 

1856, the fiihfc line, Baks^ 

(md Buiteimiig, was finu^o. Bnmedi»t^ r^E^i(.l^ 
WAS rapidly extended, that, in 185d, 
miles were complete A .telegraphi».<^l^ 

Uld in that yearfiiomBi^viapp^ 
and to Singapore; But, uhftfft^t*i^|^p||| 
brokmi in a short time, pi»baBly:i 5 ^ jlfe W 
sonm ves^ in those diaUow statdta." 

Beeii^ repaired it was immediatdy Broh^ |» - SiW04|p 
timft, and in 1861 i&e miterprme Was»g^^ ^fiS 
now th^are layu^ another cable acrei$9?t|ii^ 
c4 Sunda, from As^ to . the district ^ 
thence it will extm;^ u^ the west coast td 
and .Badang, and* passing a<ae«* 
through Bortds Bocdc 





' ' ' ' ' . i' . 

;;^r^aoaa « mort^ UA pver * Ift-ff 

devoted vrtolly to ric 6 aiiA . 

thoise ricft^filda sijekJipd away on aww • 
fiind as 6 r as the eye coxad see, 9^ »» : 

. wn^ileBS as the ocean. Numhers of natjv^ 
JSS^throngh tl^ese wide fields, selectiBg tie 
npened Uades, whi<i their religion requires thena to 
cakiMomhyme. I* 

*0 tfadier in all the hladdi overa wi^ I^. 
are oli^ped off near the td^} and the nee in tlm state, 
with linll still on, is cjdled “paddy.” The r& 
part qCthe stalks is hfUinthefieMsto eimch 
gofl. Affcernach crop the ground f sp^^ or 
dug up -mth. a large hoe, or ploughed with a huffaloj 
and afterward harrowed with a huge rake j and to aid 
in hreaHng up the clods, water to the depth of four 
‘ or five inches is let in. This is retained hy ^es 
Whl^ ordAB the fields at right angles, dividing them 
up .into little beds from fifty to one hundred feet 
gmiara. ^Phe eeed is S0®m thickly in small plats # 
the begiiming of the rainy monkbn. When the 
plalits are four or five inches high th^ are transferred 
to iJke la*g® beds, whidi are still kept overflowed for 
some %». ^ maturity about this time 

.<|unfi Utii),.lfee first of the eastern 
day season. Sa*Si».lflW lands^^mt^ be tiw *0^'^ 

<»Bed AKSobj^ a» ^ 

f aSStoai ■ " 
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Lk k Farely or neyer «ad feh 
ferSlft to’ ever;' fhe 
^ixiay exliat]Wts i^ie soil 

il that theiri^le of every otae is taken froin 1 ^^. 
eieept the toflaiid root, \^ile only the 
tliQ rice-stfii^ are carried away, and tne tw 

or'.^«a'{odeeayonaiegrotmi 

only one-thi^ of a plantation la 

tore at any one tune, the remainingi^^lwt^tim^::^^* 

planted with rice, for the sustei^ 

Siat work on that plantation. These <»eps a*© 
rotating so that the same fields are 5i»We W 
drain from gogar-cane only onee in ikrBej yir,.» 
each plantation is a village of Javanese,^ iflttd 
of these villages are nndOT the immed^-.l^J?^ 
'^ent of a It if his duty fosee 't 

tain nnmher of natives are at work etrery 
they pr^jare lie gronnd, and 
Tvr^TVAi. flMiMtn. and take^ne ear^ 
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L iras A direllifig& 3 ^|^ a&d ^^ ^ ” 

Tsm^ ti» near. Hie ca»^ "'afe' 
w^||d- |ato bandies, eacb ^intainmg - t we a iy « iB i m 
tben banled to ^tctory in Gkaffifiy, Wo« 
'wlieeled carts called ^eiiaiis, with a yoke of s/qm. 
On' mis plantation alone there are two hundred such 
caftsi’ The mode adopted here of obtaining 1h® 
f^gar from the cane is the same as in our coijntry. 
Ifr is partially darifled by pouring over it, while ybt 
in the earths pots in which it coofe and crystallizes, 
a quan^y of clay, mixed with water, to the oonsist- 
€itxey of cream. Hie water, filtering throtigh, wadies 
the crystals and makes the sugar, which up to tbiw 
time is of a dark brown, almost as white as if it bad 
be^ refined. This ample process is said to have 
been introdnced by some one who noticed that 
wherever the birds stepped on the brown sugar with 
their muddy feet, in those places it became strange, 
ly white. After all the sugar has been obtain^ thd; 
in possible, the cheap and impure molasses tht^driuns 
off is ftrmented with A of rice? 

[^wme is then added, and fiojl^mis mixture is 
: #e liquor known as “ arrack,” which conse- 
qmmMy differs little from mm. It is conmdere^, and 
m ^ubt iig^dy, the most destrnetive siftnulamt that 
^^6 pli^^djn ^ human stom^, in ^ese hot 

regiaBs W #^ STNeii^ay, wh^^ ft 

^ :at lea^ Bot 

aa^ 'iim ' he^"’ dri^ : ' - 




^ tikd Axia^M into Son^^emlliirQfie, 
ported to oiH' owneoontryf and-tha West 
the I3(tedhaivvm vioktoewn of Tahiti^ of iwidiik Jb«KS^I 
of tie Malay Archipelago is probably only a 
This view of th® last species is strwagthwA 
sinularity of tibe names for it in Malayna a3lid,^ M^ 
nesia. TJhe Malays call it tctbu ,* the mh^Mtant j^^p 
the Philippines, the Kayans of BOTmiO^ 

the natives of Floris, between Java and 
of Tongatabu, in Polynesia, tan ; the people 
and the Marquesas, to / and the Sandwich islandsECS,^' 
It is either a ne^feive of the archipelago or, wswi^ 
troduced in the remotest times. The Malays used^, 
cultivate it then as they do now, not for i^»e paJ^i^ 
of TnalnTig sugar, but for ite sw|^ juifie, ,*^ 
quantities of it are seen at^this time of yeafc^;^ 

^e markets, usually cut up into short 
outer layers or rind removed. ISieae 
also to have been wholly ignorant r of 
uM&ing angar and all 1% 

p^Ba4y-mn1a«saH, that VWI8 TlScd,. 

as it is now in 11i&.£a»tem rsh^ ' 


* Dntig ISia-^ SoVtooSkeia 





ijo IK *18 BABf imis 

8i^- of gcHB»iti-j^«ba {JBoramtB i/o- 

Sugiur fix>m cane was first tironght to Enrope 
i3ie' Arabs, who, as we know firom tbe Cbi- 
ni^ aamals, frequently visited Canpu, a port on 
Saochow ]^y, a short distance south of Shanghai 
Mosoorides, who lived in the early part of the first 
ccwfcury, appears to be the earliest writer in the West 
who has mentioned it. He calls it sacchmvr^ and 
that “in consistence it was like salt.” PHny, 
who lived a little later in the same century, thus de- 
ll^pes the article seen in the Eoman markets in his 
aay;^‘Saccharon is a honey which forms on reeds, 
wMi» like gum, which crumbles under the teeth, and 
of^hich the largest pieces are of the size of a fil- 
bert” (Book xil, chap. 8.) 

This is a perfect description of the sugar or rock- 
candy that I found the Chinese manufacturing over 
the (^uthem and central parts of China during my 
jlongjoumeyings through that empire, and at the same 
i^e it is not in the least applicable to the dark- 
browi^ mished sugar made in India. o 


^ Ifr. Ol^wfard states that it is a similar product made from the sap 
the Pahnyra palm (JBoramiMjkbbeliy^<yrmi»)y and not the sugar of the 
eaite, that %nns the saccharine consumption of tropical Asia^ i. e., among 
the Cochin-<lhinese, the Siamese, the Burmese, and the inhahltants of 
India) hidnding the Tdinga nation who introduced Hindniam 
Sanscrit names among these people und probably were the dfit to 
tea^ them how to obtain sugar &om the sap of pahn4rees« ; ^ 
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^orSa^^^d M^iira storeM^ 
eato but the motion of the eteamm eupph^:* 

pleaJmit mr U 

,jvamDiug V Mo.lnra. Near bv was a flero 

off tbe south coast of Madura, i e y 

of mmU fiehing-boato, ‘^“5. 

were only protected from f » 

and a m«ow doth abort the 

and other larger ouei ferther out to ^ 

SSn^nm^ mrd provided ^h rt^ 

^hleh i««3p» it the abode of the de 
. It .ia» but hue mouutaiii-raB^ «" 

'tJBfeia south. , 
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ifi|^ iai4 UAEAufable Ibf rainog ncB ; aq4 mai^ir oi 
lia iiflYe l]^ii obliged to migrate to tbe ad- 
fertile shores of Java. The, ooffee-tree is 
l^tfeed ^ this island, but the land is best adapted for 
pi^ituTBgB of the which is similar in its habits 
to onr own neat-cattle, and never wallows* in mires 
and morasses like the bufifelo. In the monntains on 
thie western pmt of Java, a wild species, the ba/nimg 
(J^ aondadma), is still fotmd. It is not regarded 
as ; Ae source of the sapi, but a fertile cross iS ob- 
tamed feom the two, and this intermediate breed is 
smd to be the one used on Bali and Lombok. The 
sopi is fotmd on all the islands to and including Ti- 
mur, <m Borneo, Celebes, and the Spice Islands, and 
has been introduced into the Philippines since their 
discovery, and now lives in a wild state on Luzon, . 
just as the cattle of the pampas in South Americf^ 
which have also descended from the domesticated 
breeds imported by the Spaniards, 

Qn the eastern end of the island, whidi is quite 
low, giE^t quantities of salt are obtained by evapo- 
ratilg water in “ pans,” or small areas endosed with,, 
low dikes, like rice-fields. It is also manufectured in 
a sinular manner at several places on the north coast 
of Java and on the western shore of Luzon, in the 


/if^vinoe of Pangasinan. Generally the coasts of the 
islands throu|^out the archipelago are either too high, 
*0^ so low aB to form merely muddy morasse^ which 
' aremostly covered with a dense growth of mangroves. 

,|Ela some plaora on the south coast of Java, aea- 
' is ipxl^Elfd ovmr sand. When this water has 
eiw^pplSEated, the Ikooms is repeated. Ihe sand is thm 



mmB of the FMfiplto, marme pJanta m 
aad ^ lye niade from their is ova]^f«t^ 
for the of the salt contained in the jewdatBit. 
All throngh the interior, and among the nmimtaias, 
houses axe builk for storing it, and offl<ai^«re ap- 
pointed to .dispose of it to the natives. The quan- 
tity yearly manufoctured for the government at all 
the various places is about 40,000 koyangs, or 80,000 
tons; but it is not allowed to be shipped and used 
until it is five years old, and a supply of 200,000 
koyangs, or 400,000 tons, is therefore constantly 
on hahd. It is deposited in the government store- 
houses by individuals at 'one-thixd of a guilder per 
picul. It is then transported and sold at a great 
profit by the government, which monopolize the 
traffic in this necessary condiment, and obtains a 
large portion of its revenue in this manner.* 

In the aftemoOn we were abreast the high Tenger 
(i e., wide or spacious) mountains. Here is the famous 
Sandy Sea,” a strange thing on an island covered 
with such luxuriant vegetation as everywhere appears 
in Java. To reach it one has to dimb an old vol- 
cano to a height of about 7,600 feet above the s^ 
when he suddenly finds himself on 
crater %f an irregular elliptical form, > h^l'' 


* The prices (Stained ftjf it sr® cstsbHAed as 
and Uie BOrth oosrt oT 3a,ri,4M gnflders; on 
at SsBCofthnt, Padano, nBd PriamsB, <« 
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jd^mmd.aha^ aaii * ^<»ajd8 «3f/ew md 
It iB the lai^ ecatw m Jav% wad 
(if lite largest in the wwld Its bottom is ft l«v^ 
'<rf aaod, which in scane places is drifted by the 
wind like the sea, wd is properly named in Malay 
Iiaut Fasar, or “Sandy Sea.” From this sandy 
door rise four cones, where the eruptive force has sue- 
eesavely found vent for a time, the greatest being 
evidenliy the oldest, and ihe smallest the present 
active Bromo, or Brama, from the Sanscrit Brama, 
tiie god of fire. The position and relation of this 
Bromo, as compared to the surrounding crater, is en- 
tirely analogous to those that exist between Vesuvius 
and Monte Somma. The outer walls of this old 
mountain are of trachytic lava, and Dr. Junghuhn 
jthinks its history may be summed up thus; first, a 
period when the trachyte was formed; this wsp.fol- 
lowed by a period of trachytic lav(®, then of 
itm; fourth, of obsidian and pumice-stone; fifth, 
the sand period, during which an enormous quantity 
of sand was thrown out, and the present sandy floor 
flmned with the cones rising from it; and sixth, the 
glpsent ash-period, during which only fine ashes are 
;wotra out from time to time, and steam and sul- 
phurems arid gas are constantly emitted. 

fhe earliest descriptions of this crater represmit 
it newly as it is seen at the present day; but great 
eruptions, similar to the one supposed to have oc- 
rimred, have been wifriessed by Europe^ since th^ 
flist came to Java. U the year the vob^ao 
Ft^mdayang, whhhi ift near the soutB coast of diva, 
and about in X<09g. lOS’’ E., threw qtri Inch an 







I ww^ntoi tlrialm fl kver aiaiiy ^lity 7 , 
spread over aar i»ea within a radius <fi aawn imks' 
Mid yet ail this was thrown otit 4M*®g a sn^l^ 
lught. Forty native vill^es weaw buried beneath ^ 
and about three tboueand sonls are sijqppos^ to have 
perished between this single setting and riang of tJ» 
sun. Dr. Horsfield, who drew up an aooonnt of this 
terrible phenomMon from the stories of the netaveft, 
wrongly supposed that “ an extent of ground^ of ihe 
mountain and its environs, fifteen miles loi^, and 
full six broad, was by this commotion swallowed 
within the bowels of the earth.” 

: On the 8th of July, 1822, Mount Oalunggong, an 

old volcano, but a few miles northeast of Papandarj^ 
■yang,- .suffered a far more terrible and destruetii^e 
eruption. At noon on that day not a doud could be 
seen in the sky. The wild beaste gladly sought - 
the friendly shades of the dense forest; the hum of 
myriads of insects was hushed, and not a sound wm 
to be heard over the highly-cultivated declivities of 
this mountain, or over the rich adjoining plain, bnt 
the dull creaking of some native cart drawn by 
sluggish buffalo. The natives, under shdter of 
rude" huts, were ^ving themselves up to indolent' 
repose, when suddenly a frightful thundering wms 
heard in the earth ; and from the top of this old 
cano a dark, dense mass was seen hiji^nr'; ns^ 

higher into the air, and spreading itse® out 
clear eky with such an appallii^ radlhtf i 


few moments the whole landscape 
the daiteem of id^t. ; 






m pat lAsr ntmir Aimmsum. 



thji} K gl^mg r 

in & bimdred lisfis, aad many natives iveue 
stanick down to tlie eartli by stones MUng 
ixnn tbe slty. Then a ddnge of hot water and dow* 
ing mud rose over the rim oi the old <a»ter^ and 
jponxed down the moontain-sides, sweeping away 
tmesand beasts and human bodies in its seething 
i$ass. At the same moment, stones and ashes and 
sand were projected to an enormous height into lie 
a&, and, as they fell, destroyed nearly every thing 
within a radius of more than twenty miles. A few 
villages, that were situated on high hills on the lower 
declivities of the mountain, strangely escaped the 
surrounding destruction by being above the streams 
of hot water and flowing mud, while most of the 
stones and ashes and sand that were thrown out 
passed completely over them, and destroyed ma|^ 
villages that were farther removed from the centre 
of this great eruption. 

; The thundering was first heard at hfdf-past one 
o’clock. At four the extreme violence of the erup- 
tion was past ; at five the sky began to grow clear 
ouee innre, and the same sim that at noon had shed 
hiB llfegi?^ing light over this rich landscape, at even- 
ij^ was casting his rays over the same spot then 
cmangbd into a semie of utter desolation. A second 
empti<m foHowed within five days, and by that tiwiA 
ni»re ihah twmi^ thoumnd persons had lost their 
llroa. 

•f. ’When the mounti^ could be ascended, a great 
vaQey was fijnnd^ wh^ Br. Jun^uhn consideBre 
to the ^ Tal did Bove” <mi thefiaitks of 



nol Suni^iiiitdN 

tons 'W'dO^ as $M tsi^ in tktt dee^ ie#t^ 

tion was quite like tiuit of 

was a lake in tke l>ottoM ai oeetea* 
snpidied tke hot water and the aand), itldle t& tdie 
matwials thrown out by the former -tbleano wesre hi 
a dry state. In a similar way iSa is supposed ihe 
“great ^crater and the “Sandy Sea” of the Teisger 
oMoonteins were fdrmed in ancient timea Chi these 


Tenger Mountains live a peculiar people, who speak 
a dialect of the Javanese, and, despite the zealous 
efforts of the Mohmnmedan priests, still retain their 
ancient Hindu religion. 

In the evening, fires appeared on the hills near 
the sea. This was the last we saw of Java, which, 
thoTgh but onesixth of the area of Borneo, and one* 
third that of Sumatra, is by far the most^^portant 
island in the archipelago. It is to the J$|it Indies 
what Cuba is to the West Indies. Bi etA^ihea^ Is 
a great central chain of mountaina Both shimep of 
Cuba are opposite small bodies of water, and are ccnl* 
tinuously low and swampy for miles, but in Java 
only the north coast borders on a small eeE|« 
shore is low, but the southern coast, on the nNh|g|>i 
of the wide Indian Ocean that stretsheS 
the Antarctic lands, is high and bold, fm ekeej^i^e^' 
whiitfii is in accordance with the rule tl^it 
elevations are opposite the greater ociims, oiyjqiilii i, 
pr^i^ly, ^tat Aej stand along the bpdnm 
Of greatest deprMloim 
liiihe 'in fihaiei the 
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lua^i ^(^csiiio bwai^ and 
ilillii aetion <^ tlia saa, and tlie sliaa^line 

qtdte regnkr; but in Otiba tbere it a 
Heli^^bg of soft cordL poek, wMck the waves qniekiy 
weat awi^ into hundreds of little projecting head* 
hindf and hays, and on the map the island has a 
ragged border. In its geological structure, Cuba, 
with its central axis of mica slates, granitic rocks, 
seiEp^tines, and marbles, has a more perfect analogue 
iu Sumatra; for in Java the mountains, instead of 
being £>nned by elevations of preexisting strata, are 
merely heaps of scorise, ashes, sand, and rock, once 
ftuid^ which have all been ejected out of separate 
and^ distinct vents. The area of Java is estimated at 
' uepiare geographical miles ; that of Cuba at 

al^t The length of Java is 576 geographi- 

<» 666 statute miles; that of Cuba 760 statute 
miles. ' But while the total population of Cuba is 
estimated only at a million and a hal^ the total 
'|K>pulation of Java and Madura is now (1866), 
Hording to official statements, 13,917,368.* jifo 
after fifteen years of civil war, the total p^ph- 
Iwraon of Java and Madura was but 2,001,911. , In 
a stt^lS century, therefore, it has increased more than 
This is one of the beneficial effects of a 
remment that can put down re^^ons and all in- 
warE^ and ^courage industry. In Cuba, of a 
area of &irty million acre^ it was estimate^ in 
h8&7, that only 48,672 wm’e under cultivation, or, 



! ^ Of thi9 iHwber 27^0$ Europeans; 18,704,585 <tre 
are { 0,7M air# Ainba ; Hud S2,77jl are Ihm Other 
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l^ii^ ‘Iwafe^W!^ ' 

la^ y«i)Br 1(1864)^ ^ 

.the girotes^ of oooojirinit p4|}sks ftp -ims^ #f 

8,437,087 acwffli In Cuba, £k»ii 1668 to 1816^ 
yearty escorts were from 27,000,000 to 32,000y000 , 

dollars, and the impoi^s of about the same yf^iip. Ih 
Java, last year, the imports ainoimted to 06,840,41^ 
guilders (26,788,666 dollars) ; and the eocports to tise 
enormous sum of 123,094,798 guilders (49,887,019 
doUara). During 1864 twenty-four shi^ arrived from 
the United States, of 12,610 tons’ capad.ty, aai tlfflee 
sailed for our country, of a united capacity of 8^86j$ 
tona* 

Both of these great islands abound in ibi 
that yield laige quantities of valuable 
furnishes the indestructible teak, 

Malays and Javanese fitted out a fleet 
dred vessels that besieged Malacca, two yeans ,, 
it had fallen into the hands of the Portuguese, 
like manner the Spaniards, between 1724 and 1790, 
built with timber from the forests of Cuba an anmadh 
that numbered one hundred and fourteen veaMO^, 
carrying more than four thousand guna 
Cuban forests come the indestructible 
and the beautiful mahogany. Those jungles 
no wild animals larger than d<gs, but ,th^ in 
are the haunts of wild oxmi, tigi^ one laige luidilMM 
Small apedes of leopard, the rhino0S]|^ 
spe^os of hog, and five qredes cfi wapd. c 
the lk|ler; 3 ^d musk; and on^ the Fi 






^ ^ iMur msmum. 

tma^ ^iiip^«i 
" ,||pi|plte ^ 4ee^ 0 m &»Wil m l»ra 

Chvm n0 «i^ Omi^ ffe 

Sin|tf^iiKys8d<»nesi^ *liiedep}iaiitisipi^ld«^ 
lulbpii, jyboogh it lives k Stea^a, Borneo, «iiil‘‘||!t 
l^ii^liffi^ Also tlie wild Horae of Sumatra or 
lueadoesi not exist in Java ' . 

' Am0ig the^ore notioeaMe Mrds of Java« is a 
HeaaM|si *i$tecies of peacock, tHe JPam ^^fm. It 
was it^aesented to me as qtiite abundant In some 
l^aces ijong the south coast. The natives make v^ 
beautiM c^ar-holders from fine strips of its' quills, 
in Sumatra it is not found, but is represented by an 
allied species. Of p%eons, Java has no less than ten 
g|>©cie8. The web-footed Inrds are remarkably few in 
species and numbers. A-mngle duck, a teal, and two 
peBeans, are said to comprise the whole numb^/' The 
white hi^n has already been noticed, and beeddes 
thts, ten other Species have been 'described. One of' 
>ihe smaBest birds in Java, and yet, perhaps, the 

^ts great numbers, is the 
ory^om) a kind of sparrow. Or^M 
iSei^ of these birds are contmually annoying the 

liahifs as soon as the rice is nearly grown. Ute 

\ 


I haattmong tiiese aniinatjt FW S kmg 

laikni* W liietMM va^s&moiu“ rutile ««ait it 

H^anSi'duwlBvatiiib’WOUid so tame$eilBfD!l,tbit'l|te aat^ve^ 

^ 1 ^ sA lo i^v44mj io' kwSsMe tore &r tbe 

friawsi We iB 'Nb' 
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liapo^ 

lais and scorching stmsMiie, is p^ec^ied 
osl poles ahoTe the lice^stalkeL Jisld lire 


placed rows of tall, flexible stakes, which are oon^ 
nected toother by » string. Many radiating lines of 


%ach stakes extend from the house to^&ose^,^^ idle 
borda^s, and the child or old peisoj;! on watxfli has 
^mply to pull any set of these lines in <pder to 


firighten away the birds from any part of ths fi^td; 
liiw are seven species of owls, and when the hooting 


of one is heard near any house, many of the natives 
believe that’ sickness or some other misforimne ’#ili 


certainly come to the inmates of that dwelling. Of 
eagles and falcons, or kites, eight species are m^f 
tioned. One of the kites is very abundant at aid the^ 
anchorages, and so tame as to light on the rig^i^ of #’ 
ship quite near where the sailors are working. Wh^. 
it has caught any offal in its long talons, it does nqt 
fly away at once to a perdi to consume the 4^£ciiQus 
morsel at its leisure, like many birds of prey, but is 
so extrem,ely greedy that it temrs off pieces Wi^ i<»;| 
beak and swaUows them as it slowly s^s along 
the air. ‘ , '-.li 


When we b^in to exunine the ii|!niri8nt 
of the^ tropical islands, almost the flrsifetrse' 
notice the is the tdl, graceM 
Oco^i^y it is found In ^all cl 
abdde,^<^^.iii^' -fb>£dnstieai|p|^, b^' 



^ Of 

3uia st tbe saaue time ite fruit Ib^ ibo^ aii4 
its l^ves as ample tliatchibg frnr tlie only km<i of a 
Imt wM<^ be thinks he needs in an un ch a nging , 

dlimate. 

As it stands along the shore, it invuiably inclines 
toMrard its parent, the sea, for home on ^e waves 
came the nut from which it sprang, and now folly 
growm it seeks to make a due return to its ancestor 
by^ leaning over the shore and dropping into the 
ocean’s bosom rich clusters of its golden fruit. "Here, ‘ 
buoyed up by a thick husk which is covered with a 
water-tight skin, the living kernel safely floats over 
the calm and ihe stormy sea, until some friendly 
wave casts it high up on a distant beach. The hot 
sun then quickly enables it to thrust out its root- 
lets into the genial soil of coral sand and fragsi^nts 
of shells, and in a few years it too is seim tossing its 
crest of plumes high over the white which in 
these sunny climes everywhere forms me. margin-of 
the deep-blue ocean. 

When the nut is young, the shell is soft and not 
separate from the husk. In a ^ort time it turns from 
a pele green to a light yellow. The shell is now 
for^d, iimd on its inner side is a thin layer, so soft 
•tha^it can be cut with a spoon. The natives now 
qali mmda,^ or the yoimg cocoa-nut, and they 

ri^y eat it except iu this condition. As it grows 
<^der, the ^eatmor beeves of a wood-a>lor, the husk 
||,^|ky, and. the shell h«ud and surrounded on the in- 
line with a thhflc, tou^ ody, and most indig^tible 
)%rer, popularly known as “the me^” uf the n^ 
ia.the condition in which it is brought |ip 



'll'' 


marlcets, bttt Malays selili^ :bt n^vset tliaft W 
eating it m illki oonditioa, tdi it li^ Mi 

oil To obtain this tbe not is bcok^ and tiidi vae^ 
scraped out witlra knife. Tbis pulp is then bti^ 
in a ptua* when the oil separat^ il(»Kts on the 
top, aiH is skimmed oC This oil is ai^st the only 
substance used for lighting in the East, where £u* more 
lights are kept burning, in proportion to the formgn 
populiition, than in our own temperate zone, notwith> 
standing our long ■winter evenings, it being the 
custom there for each man to light his house mid 
veranda very brilliantly every evening ; and, if it ni 
a festive occasion, rows of lamps must be placed 
throughout his grounds. 


The natives also are fond of such display. The 
common lamp which they have for burning coc(^ 
nut oil is nothing but a glass* tumbler. TMs is 
partly filled with water, a small quantity of oil is 
then poured in, and on this float two sm^ splints 
that support a piece of pith in a vertical position for 
a wick. "When the oil is first made, it has a sweety' 
.rich taste, but in sudh a hot climate it sooti becomes 
extremely rancid, and that used for cooking diould 
not be more than two or three days old. The 
clear water which the young nuts contain is a most 
refreshing drink in those hot climates, f*r |»«ferabl|^ 


according to my taste, to the warm, muddy Wat# 
usually found in all low lands withih^the 
Efipeeiallycan one a|^<eciate it when, ' 

bundng son on a lowcorid Maud, 
e^ln- dimught from ribe ' cold 
iicaon^' 'kM' 'hl^ve' 



^ mvias nr fm fusr iaoBimjLoo. 

lijxit ««ul' Tdfl&es be is snrrotmded by 
wiKters of the oceia^theii one of hi% 4wi 
eMifelii^iIxts, divining his dedre, dhuBs the ^ooth 
^nto: (rf ft lofby palm, end brings down, apparently 
ithe dcy, a nectar delidotis enough for the gods. • 
’IhiS tr^ is of such importance to the natives 
that the Butch offidals are rec[uired to ascertain as 
nearly as possible the number of them in their sev- 
eral distrieta In 1861 there were in Javf and 
Hadura nearly twenty millions of these trees, or 
more than thr^ to every two nativea 

Near the cocoa-nut grows the Pandamis, or 
“ screw-pine,” which may be correctly described as a 
trunk with branches at both enda There are two 
species of it widely distributed over the archipelago. 
iW flowers of one, the P. odoratisaimm, are very 
fragrant and highly prized among the Malt^iS. In 
some places mats and baskets are made from its 
leav^ Its woody fruit is of a spherical form, from 
four to six inches in diameter, and its surface is divi- 
ded with geometrical precision by projections of a 
pointed pyramidal or diamond shape. 

On the lour lands, back from the shore, where the 
add has been enridied with v^table mould, the 
banmia thrives. Unlike the cocoa-nut tree, it is sel- 
dom seen vrhere it has not been planted by the 
hahd of man. The traveUm*, thm^fore, who is worn 
om vrith his long wanderings through ^ thick, 
almoit impassable. Jungles, beholds vrith delight thf 
lon^ green; drooping leav^ of this tree. He knows 
ibsl he is near sonm native hnt where he can And a 
ih4tet from thh h^^ eiin, and slake his thirst witik 






on ^nasif^ and boiled rice^ a. ainai^e^ and Ufapld^ia 
frugal meal/ Oat of the miilat iltese droi^i^ig 
leaves bangs down tbe top of tiie main stem, wii^ Its 
fimt decreasing in size to the end. Some near tbe 
base axe already changing &om a darb groan to a 
bright golden yellow. Those are filled wiidi d^ 
ciouB juices, and they melt in your mouth like a. ddlio 
cately- flavored cream. Su<^ bananas as can* be 


purchased in our markets have been so bruised, mtd 
taste so little like this fruit at its home in the 


tropics, or at least in the East Indian islands, that 
they scarcely serve to remind one of what he has 
been accustomed to enjoy. The number of the 
varieties of bananas and the difference between 


them is as great as among apples in our own 
land. • 


Botanists call this tree the Mum pa/radiskioa, finr 
its fruit is so constantly ripenmg throughout the 
year, and is such a common article of food, that it 
corresponds well to “the tree that yielded her fruit 
^every month,” and whose “ leaves were for the heal* 
ing of the nations.” 

Besides these plants, there are also seen on 
low lands Aroidem^ Amao'aavffiacm, papilionaceohs 


or leguminous plants, and poisonous Euplwiilmm^ 
-The papavr {Carica papaya) thrives luxuriiiatlj^: - 


most soila The natives are always fla^d of it, ’ 


found, it a most palatable fruit, but i 
in jhe East genei^y coarider it a to^ 
mon fruit to be pla^ on the > J 

ly uMnodocOd ^ Porfrigaese andM 





if ts^fixs m fM$ KAM momi 

and tlie Makj aai^e oomes 

fro fa 'tto StMmidi patowwOt, 

, b JU |]b(B lK»ght of 0316 tiKmanod feet &x&s appear 
ib| ooiudderable numbers, and bere alao the iise* 
bamboo grows in abondaooe, thougb it is foni^ 
iditibe way down to the level of the sea. Practically 
tbas, is a t306^ hut botanioally it is grass, though it 
sometiiues attains a height of seventy or eighty feet. 

is used by the natives for the walls of -their huts. 
For this purpose it is split open and prei^ed tmH flat, 
and other perpendicalar and horizontal pieces hold 
it in place. It is also used for masts, spear-haudles, 
baskets, vessels of all kinds, and for so many other 
neee^uuy uncles, that it seems almost indispensable 
to thffln. Its outer surface becomes so hard when 
partially burned, that it will take a sharp, ahnost 
cutting edge, and the weapons of the naiJ^es were 
probably all made in this manner previous to the 
introduction of iron. At the present time sharpened 
stakes, ram^a/m^ of this kind are driven into the 
ground iu the tall grass surrounding a hdcmg or 
gard^ so tiiat mj native with naked feet (exceph 
the .<^wner) will spear himself in attemptix^ to ap- 
proaa^ I saw one man, on the island of Bum, who 
had iecmyed n'fieightfal, ragged wound in this way. 

Ab<!iili one thousand feet the palms, bananas, and 
PfSh(maeeons plants become fewer, and are replaced 
%; the Jb% % or vmrmgim^ which, its hi^ 
top and long bram^et^ rivals the magnificent palms 
by Ihe seaHshum *Pie liquidambar also accompa' 
aiestlte %. Orchidaceous phmts of the most 
. dscfiiil^'fijiias appear on the forec^trees^ and arsfi^' 





dose^, 

ol t]b^ Here the feme aJso are seen in j|»e«ii 
variety. LoHm^hacem and Md(mo«t(mace(B aie femid 
In this sena To this z^on he^os^ the heantiM 
oott<»a>wood tree Its tnmk is seldcan laoie tlwt 
or twelve inohea in diameter, and riima np ainijon^ 
periiendiealariy thirty feet. The bark is of a 
light olive-green, and remarkshly smooth and Mx. 
Ihe limbs shoot out in whorls at r%ht angles to 
the trunk, and, as :they are separated by a oonridenb- 
ble space, their open foliage is in strong contrast to 
the dark, dense jungle out of which they nsindly 
rise. They thrive well also along the banks ctf 
rivers. In Java these trees are frequently used as 
tel^aph-posts— a purpose for which they are aid<- 
mirahly adapted bn account of their regularity. Be- 
rides, any thing but a living post would quickly 
decay in these tropical lands. The fruit it a pod, 
and the fibrous substance it yields is quite like cot- 
ton. I found it very suitable for stuffing- birds. 

Over this region of the % comes that of 
^and laurela- Orchidaceous plants and melastmnas 
are more abundant here. v 

Above five mr six thoimand fret aze 
heaths, and cone-bearing trees; and from this regh>n. 
we pass up into one where small ferns almUnd, imd 
lichens and mosses eovm: the rodks nnd hai^ frmn- 
the trees. The tropical world is n<^ bmt^^ 
and we are in the temperate aone, 

The tops of all those volcanio mcAaiiiiB ate 
1^ in n state , of eruptimi.ara 



rains thai 

I frequenij^ iilwt^yed for; some dis* 

tanna below their Btimini^ 

i0%e of the great privileges of a residence in tl^ 
tropoiei is to ei^oy the d^ciotu fonits of ^ose re* 
gic^ Ih aH their perfection. Of all those fruits, in 
my opinion, the ‘mangoaim oii^^ht nnqnestionaMy 
toh® oonrii^red ihe first. This tree, a is 

abbnt the rize of a pear-tree. Its Malay name is 
mja^ggviSkL; whenoa our own, but it is more gener- 
idly Imown in the archipelago by the Javanese name 
mmgg^ It fiourishes in most of the islands fooin 
the south coast of Java to Mndanao, tim southern- 
most of the Philippinea >>'On the continent it yields 


wdll as for up the Peuinsnla of Malacca as Ban&olE:, 
in Siam, and in the interior to 16® N., but oh the 
coast (rf the Bay of Bengal only to 14® N. ' The at- 
tempts to introduce it into India h4ve failed, but the 
fooit is sometimes sent foom Singapore after it has 
been earefally eo^t^ ^rith wax to exclude the air. 
In Ceylon jhey have only partially succeeded in cul- 
tivating it All the trials to it in the West^ 
Indies have proved unsuccessfol, so that this, the 
be^t of all tropical fruits^ is never seen <m our conti- 
nmii Its limited geo^aphical range is the more 
rmnairlpble, for it is ^quenriy seen fiouriahing in 
the East Hdian isiands on all kinds of soils, and. 
theih is reason to suppose that it has b^n hitrodue^ 
into the Philippiims rntMu a oomparativhly late 
period, for in 166d Bampier, did not norice it on 
M in danao^ The fruit of « t|heric^ form, and n 
|«ldi^brown ddor. part is a i^^kh, to^ 
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part lu» ft 

yrM deliicaitie' &v<av arli^ ;'^ it- 

seE It Usfe^pei:ha^ 

of ,» clbeckOTl3<K^th|H%t;||^^^^ " 

' ^''”^:'ep0wwi^‘ is:i? 


Several &{^;cil^^ moob^ pl^ 

’ipd otbfisft wotild pre^7 
the chiku. 33ie rcasMm^cm 
nearly as lairge as an appile<'txee. Tbe 
lar in form, and an ineh or an inch and .fil' : 
diameter. outside i» a: dwi^tred/*^ ,^, , ., 

mented ^th eoarse, scattered binetle& 
semi<ti«iii|liiKent^^^^ of » slij^tiy aciA taste, siffl- 
roundingtiie This tre^ liim' 

the mcmgo^mf is wholly oonfiaed- t© l^ f 
and its acid 'fruit is most r^Speshingiih 1**'**“ 

At Batavia it is so ahundant In.' Ba9^ , 
that great quantiti^ almost th<|^ 

market parta of the" city, and email 
Ailed to overflowing with this br^t, etiftl^^iW^I^^ 
oolmed fruit.' '> ^ 

The mango-tree' (Aibn^tWW'et^^ is 
thiiMy-hrimchHig fa?ee>' With- %%htgrsi« ,]^!g|^^pi 
frtdtis'of welHpf^l..liiWnii'ji^'^ 






^Hjs it t^em, i^e interior changes 
ff^p gsrem to'^S^te, s^d riien to a bright yellow. A 
't^n^h critter skin being removed, there is seen a soft, 
tdnaost but somewhat fibrous mass wiihiil. 

S^me time ftdts are extremely rich, ^d quite 
arii^iiitio, while othm^ have a sharp smack of turpen- 
’ They even vary greatly in two localities, which 
may be but a few mU^ apart Eumphius informs us 
that it was introduced into the moluccas by the 
Dutch in 1665 . It has also been introduced into’ 
Zanzibar and Madagascar. When the Spaniards first 
visited tihe Philippines it was not noticed, but now it 
is very common in those islands, and considerable 
quantities of it are shipped to China, where I was 
frequently assured it was very delicious ; but those 
who have tasted this or any other tropical fruit from 
only one locality are by no means competent judges. 
At Singapore I found some very nice ones that had 
been brought down from Siam. It also flourishes in 
India, and Mr. Crawford thinks, fix>m the fact that 
the Malay and Javanese names are evidently only 
eorruprions of the old Sanscrit, that it wqs Originally 
brought into the archipelago from the continent, and 
rimuld not be r^uded as ind^nous. 

The is another highly-esteemed fruit The 
tree is tall, and bears a loose foliage. From its trunk 
and Hmbs little brandhlets grow out, bearii^ in long 
chistws the fruit, which is about the size of a robin’s 
*^0 outmr ooatii^ of this fruit is thin imd 
lenlh«ty, attd of a doll-yellow color. This oontams 
ee«etli| tKeed% smtounded by a transpm^nt pidp> 
whyti ia peub ‘or p|eB«Kn% ae^ Ihe «eeds 



(^helical ia ibii%siz or eigM i!M^i|{aiB^ia#nQa^^ 
genesrally oovOTed with mmj Bhai|4y’‘i>ohite4 ^]b^ 
cl@ 9 . This exterior is a hard shell. Withhi it .i& 
divided into several parts. On breaking the shelly a 
seed, as large as a chestnut, is found in eadi division, 
surrounded by a pale-yelloW substance of the con- 
sistency of thick cream, and having an odor of putrid 
ftTiimal matter, so strong that a single firuit is enou^ 
to infect the air in a large house!. In the season ^ 
this fruit the whole atmosphere in the native yiUagiM 
is filled with this detestable odor. The taste of this 
soft, salvy, half-clotted substance is well described by 
Mr. Crawfiird as like “ fresh cream and filbcarts.” Jb 

1* 

seems paradoxical to state that the same substance 
may violate a man’s sense of smell, and yet gratify 
his sense of taste at the same time, but the natives 
certainly are most passionately fond of ii^ and 1 omse 
met a foreigner who assured me that when , he had 
pnoe smelled this fruit he could nev^ be satkfied.till 
he had eaten some of it. Its ^ple odor is generally 
quite enough for all Europeans. It thrives well in 
Sumatra, Java, the Spice Mauds, and Celebes, and is 
found as far north as Mindanao. On the oontmead 


forests of it exist on the Mjalay Pe ni nsu l a, and it. 
successfully raised as for north in Sialp as the 
teenth or fourteenth parallel. On tbi| cqabil uf . 

Bay of Bengal it is grown as far north^ 

in IM. 14° K, It.fiuurishes .well , 

sops in thk ar^ bal.sll..a^|eanp^ 
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troduce it into Jndia and also into the West Indies. 
Its Malay name dwrian comes fix>m d/tm^ a thorn, and 
is thus applied on account of the sharps thorny points 
of the pyramidal tubercles that cover its shell. The 
fact, that the Malay name is the one used wherever 
the fruit is known, indicates that it originated in a 
Malay country, and this view is strengthened by the 
circumstance that, while I was crossing Sumatra, I 
passed through large forests mostly composed of 
these trees in the high lands near the sources of the 
Palembang Eiver. 

Another far-famed fruit is the bread-fruit. It grows 
on a tree, the Artocarpua mcisUy which attains a height 
of forty or fifty feet. It will be noticed at once by the 
stranger, on account of its enormous, sharply-lobed 
leaves, which are frequently a foot wide and a foot 
and a half long. The fruit has nearly the form of a 
melon, and is attached by its stem directly to the 
trunk or limbs. It is regarded of little value by the 
Malays, but farther east, in the Society Islands, and 
other parts of the South Sea, it furnishes the natives 
with their chief sustenance. Just before it is ripe it 
is cut into slices and fried, and eaten with a^thick, 
Hlack molasses, obtained by boiling down the sap of 
the gomuti-palm. When prepared in this manner it 
tastes somewhat like a potato, except that it is very 
fibrous. The seeds of this Wt in the South Sea 
^ said, when' rl^sj^ to be as nice as chestnuts, but 
I never saw the li^ys make any use of them. SVom 
the Pacific IslandS' it has been introduced into the 
West Indies and tropical America. Another species 
of this genus, the A. ^MegrifoUa, bears the huge 



“jack-fruit,” whi<^ very closely re^mbles the bread- 
fruit Sometimes it attains a -weight of nearly sev- 
enty-five pounds, so that one is a good IcMwi for a coo- 
lie. The only part which the natives eat is a sweet, 
pulpy substance enveloping each seed. 

Jwm 16^. — ^This morning the gigantic mountain 
on Bali, Gunung Agung, or “ The Great Mountain,” 
towered up abeam of us against the southern sky. 
According to IMfr. Crawford it attains an elevation of 
twelve thousand three hundred and seventy-nine feet, 
or four hundred and thirty-three feet higher than the 
far-famed Peak of Teneriffe. 

These mountains are only a continuation of the 
chain which traverses Java, and Bali may be regarded 
as almost a part of Java, as it has quite the same fiora 
and fauna, and is only sep^ated from that island by 
a narrow strait. Here the Asiatic fauna of Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Java reaches its most eastern boundary. 
On Lombok, the next island eastward, a wholly dif- 
ferent fauna is seen, having well-marked afiinities 
with that of Australia. According to the traditions 
«of the Javanese, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, and 
Sumbawa, were all formerly united, and afterward 
separated into nine different parts, and when three 
thousand rainy reasons shall have passed away they 
-will be reunited. The dates of these separations 
given as follows : 

Palembang (the eastern end of Siunatra) from 
Java, K D. 1192. ,, 

Bali from Balembangan (the eastern ond of Java), 
A. n. 12B2. 

Lombok from Sumbawa, a. d. 185(^! 
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All l^ese dates are absurdly reeent, and beeMes, 
tbe s^arations, in all probability, did not occur in tbe 
order given above. When we-compare the fauna of 
the continent with that of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, 
we find that Sumatra has the greatest number of 
species identical with those of the Peninsula of Ma- 
lacca ; that Borneo has a somewhat less proportion, 
and that Java has the largest number peculiar to it- 
self. Thence we conclude that Java was the first of 
these islands that was separated from the continent, 
that Borneo was next detached, and Sumatra at the 
latest period. Bali was probably separated from Java 
at a yet more recent date. 

Mr. Sclater was the first to notice the fact that 
the dividing line between the Asiatic fauna and that 
of Australia must be drawn down the Strait of Ma- 
cassar, and this observation has only been confirmed 
by all who have collected in those regions since. 
Mr. A. K. Wallace farther ascertained that this 
line should be continued southward, through the 
Strait of Lombok, between the island of thftt name 
and Bali. He visited the latter island, and thus con-< 
trast® its birds with those of Lombok : “ In Bali we 
have barbets, fruit-thrushes, and woodpeckers; on 
passing «ver to Lombok these are seen no more, but 
we have an abundance of cockatoos, honeysuckers, 
and brush-turkeys {MegapodiidcB)^ which are equally 
unknown in Bali, and every island farther west. The 
strait here is but fifteen miles wide, so that we may 
pass in two hours from one great- division of the 
earth to another, differing as essentially in their ani- 
mal life as Europe does from A'aierica.” 



A PLATEAU BEKEATV TUffi SEA # 

^ m ' 1 

Hie royal t%er of Sumatrft and ^ava is also fomid 
on that part of Bali nearest Java, bat neither this 
nor any other feline animal exists on Lombok. 

Monkeys, squirrels, civets, and others are seesn 
west of this dividing line, bat not east of it. Wild 
hogs are distributed over all the larger idands from 
Sumatra to New Guinea, and even occur as far east- 
ward as Ceram. The flora of these islands is not 
divided in this manner, but maintains quite the same 
character from the northern end of Timur to the 
eastern end of Java. 

In 1845 Mr. Earl pointed out the fact that Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, all stand on a plateau which 
is only covered by a shallow sea. They therefore 
not only were formerly connected, as the similarity 
of their faunae shows, but are at the present day, 
and a line on the map, which indicates where the sea 
reaches a depth of one hundred fathoms, shows exact- 
ly where the great basins of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans really begin. Northward this line unites the 
Philippines to Asia, and also proves that Formosa, 
the Lew-Chew and Japanese Islands, and the Kuriles, 
are all parts of the same great continent. * Ju(%ing 
from what is known of their fauna, Mr. Wallace 
thinks the separation of the Philippines from the 
continent occurred before that of Java, and since that 
epoch they have undergone very considerable changes 
in their physical geography. 

In 1478, when the Hindu religion was driven 
out of Java, it took reftige in Bali, i#ere it exists 
to the present day. The natives her^ as in India, 
are divided into four castes. Hie i^t and Idgh* 
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est includes only, the priests; the second, the sol- 
diers; the thir^ the metfdiants; and the fourth, 
and lowest, comprises the conuhon laborers. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Crawfurd, who visited the island, 
the wives of the soldiers frequently sacrifice them* 
selves by stabbing with the hm, and the body 
is afterward burned, and “ with the princes, the sac- 
rifice of one or two women is indispensable.” The 
high mountains on Bali contain a number of lakes or 
tarns, which supply many streams, and the natives 
are thus enabled to irrigate their land so completely, 
that about twenty thousand tons of rice are annually 
exported to other parts of the archipelago, after a 
population of nearly thyee-quarters of a million is’ 
supplied. In 1861 Java had only a population of 
three hundred and twenty-five to a square mile, while 
Bali was supposed to have nearly five hundred, and 
it is probably the most densely populated island in 
these seas at the present time. 

The Hindu religion also prevails over a part of 
Lombok, On this island a huge mountain rises up, 
according to the trigonometrical measurements ofi 
Baron vaa Camb4e, to a height of twelve thousand 
thim hundred and sixty English feet, and probably 
overtops every other lofty peak in the whole archi- 
pelago. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CELEBES AND TIMUE. 

JwM \%th . — W e anchored evening close in to 

the coast of Celebes on a shallow plateau, which is 
really only a slightly-submerged part of the island 
itself. This word Celebes is not of native origin, 
and was probably introduced by the Portuguese, who 
were the earliest Europeans that visited this island. 
It first appears in the historical and descriptive writ- 
ings of De Barros,* who informs us that it was not 
discovered until 1625, fourteen years after the Portu- 
guese first came to the Moluccas ; but at that time 
they were only anxious to find the regions where the 
clove and the nutmeg grew. Afterward they- were 
induced to search for this island from the rnnteethat 
came of the gold found here; and, indeed,' to this 
day, gold is obtained in the northern and southwest- 
ern peninsulas. At first, Celebes was supposed to 


* JSo de Barros, who wrote a classical history of the regions dis- 
covered and conquered by the Portuguese in the East^ was born in 1496, 
and died in 1670. He never visited the Indies, but carefully and faiths 
fblly oompOed his descriptions from the oflSoial reoor48, which were all 
intrusted to Ms care, in 1682, The first decade of l;^s work was pub- 
lished in 165^ ihe second in 1558, the third in 1563, the fourth alter 
his death. Se was, th^efore, a contemporary of mo^ of the early navi^ 
gators whose history he airrates* 
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of many 'islands, and this belief appears to 
hus^ given it a name in a plural form. It consists of 
a teaaQ, irregular, central area and four long limbs or 
peninsulas, and De CautcT* very aptly describes it as 
“ resembling in form a huge grasshopper.” " Two of 
these peninsulas extend to the sppth, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by the Oiilf.of Boui: one 
takes an easterly direction, and the other stretches 
away six degrees to the north and northeast. Jn the^ 
southwest peninsula, which is the only one that has 
been completely explored, two languages are spoken 
— ^the Mangkasara, in the native tongue, or Mang- 
kasa, in the Malay (of which word, “ Macassar,” the 
name of the Dutch capital, is only a corruption), and 
the Wugi or Bugi, which was originally more par- 
ticularly limited to the co^t of the Gulf of Boni. 
North of Macassar, in the most western part of the 
island, is another people — ^the Mandhar — who speak 
another language. On the island of Buton, which 
ought to be considered 'a part of the peninsula east 
of the Gulf of Boni, another language is spoken. 
The eastern peninsula is unexplored. The northern 
contains the people speaking the Gorontalo and the 
Menado languages. 

The primitive religion of most of these natives is 
supposed to have been some form of Hinduism. De 

^ *,Diago de Oauto^ who wrote the “Asia Portuguesa,” was born in 
XSbon in 1542, and died at Goa, the Portuguese capital of India, in ldl6, 
at the age of seventy-four. It is believe^ that he went to India at ihe 
age of fourteen, and, after having lived l^ere in the army ten years, re- 
turned to Portugal, but soon after went back, and continued there till h^ 
death. It is probable that he never visited any part of the archipelago 
himself, but obtained from others the information he give# ns. 
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Cauto Bays : “ Thi^ liave no tsnples, bn* pray look- 
ing up to the skies with tbeir beads raised,” wbicb be 
regards as conclusive -evid^ce that “ they bad a 
knowledge of tbe true God.” According to tbe re<?-/ 
ords of tbe -Macassar people,* tbe Mobammedan re- 
ligion was first tangbt tbem by a native of Menang^ 
kabaUy a province bn tbe plateau in tbe interior of 
Sumatra, north of tbe present city of Padang. This 
occurred just before tbe arrival of tbe Portuguese in 
1625 , and tbe native annals say that tbe doctrine of 
tbe false Prophet and of Christianity were pre- 
sented to tbe prince of Macassar at the same time, 
and that bis advisers pressed him to accept Moham- 
medanism, because “ God would not allow error to 
arrive before truth.” 

In tbe interior live a .people called by tbe coast 
tribes Turaju, who are represented as head-hunters, 


* The early kings of Macassar boasted that they descended from the 
Tormanurong, who, according to their legends^ had this miraculous his- 
tory as given in Pinkerton’s “ Voyages,” vol. ii., p. 216. In the earliest 
times, it happened that a beautiful woman, adorned with a chain of 
gqld, descended from heaven, and was acknowledged by the Macassars , 
as their queen. Upon hearing of the appearance on earth of this celes- 
tial beauty, the King of Bantam made a long voyage t(» that land, and 
sought her hand in marriage, though he had before wedded a princess 
of Bontain. His suit was granted, and a son was begotten in this mar- 
riage, who was two or three years old before he was born, so that he 
could both walk and talk immediately after his birth, but he waa very 
much distorted in shape. When he was grown up, hn broke the eh^ 
of gold which his mother had brought from heaven into two piee^ 
after which she, together with her husband, i^anish^ in n monienl^ 
taking with her one half the chdn, and leaving -the O^er half and tha 
empire to her son. This chain^ which the Macassari say ia sometimea 
heavy and sometimes light, at one time dark colored and at another 
brig^ was ever afterward one of the regalia of the ISiigs nhti! it was 
lost in ajpreat,revolutaon. ' ^ 
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aad oven cannibals. Barbosa * makes a similar state- 
ment in regard to all tbe natives of this island in his 
time. He says, when they came to the Moluccas to 
trade, they were accustomed to ask the king of those 
islands to kindly deliver up to them the persons he 
had condemned to death, that they might gratify 
their palates on the bodies of such unfortunates, “ as 
if asking for a hog.” 

As we steamed up the coast to Macassar, the 
mountains in the interior came grandly into view. 
They appear much more connected into chains than in 
Java. One of them, Lompo-batung, rises to a height 
of eight thousand two hundred feet above the sea, and 
is probably the loftiest peak on the whole island. 

The harbor of Macassar is formed by a long, 
curving coral reef, with its convex side from the 
shore. At a few" places this reef rises above the sur- 
face of the water and forms low islands ; but, in the 
heavy gales of the western monsoon, the sea fi’e- 
quently breaks over it into’- the road with such vio- 
lence as to drive most of the native praus on shore. 
Hear it were fleets of fishing-boats, and this was tl^ 
flirst place in these tropical seas where I found a fish 
that, according to my taste, was as nice as those which 
come from the cold waters that bathe our New-Eng- 
land shores. 


* Odoardo Barbosa (in Spanish, Balbosa) was a gentleman of Lisbon, 
who travelled in the East during his youth. From hJs writings it appears 
probable that he visited Malacca before it was conquered by the Portu- 
guese in 1611. His work appeared in 1516. In 1619 he joined Magel- 
lan, and was treacherously murdered by the natives of Zebu, one of the 
Philippines, in 1621, four days after the great navigator, whom he ae- 
corapaniod, had suffered a like fate. 
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In the road were many prans of forty or fifty foiis^ 
burd^, and some even twice as larga In the hegim 
ning of the western monsoon they go in great nvM' 
bers to the Arm Islands, the principal rendezvons * 
for the people of Ceram, Goram, the Ki Islands, Te- 
nimber. Baba, and the adjacent coast of New Guinea. 
Mr. Wallace, who was particnlarly seeking the birds 
of paradise, went in one of these rude vessels to the 
Arrus, a distance of one thousand miles. When Mr. 
Jukes was at Port Essington, in January, 1845, two 
of these praus were there. One had made the pas- 
sage from Macassar in • ten, and another in fifteen 
days. But, on these long voyages, many never re- 
turn. In the last of the month a third came into 


that port and reported that four others, more than 
had arrived safely, had just foundered during a 
heavy gale, and that the crew of only one was saved. 
Many go every year to the islands off the eastern 
end of Ceram and to the neighboring coast of Papua, 
and sometimes along its northern shores to Geelvink 
Bay. These long voyages indicate that the Bugis 


are now what the Malays were when the Portuguese 
first came to the East, namely, the great navigato^' 
and traders of the archipelago. They carry to ,i^l . 
these localities English calicoe| and cotton goods %i 
their own manufacture, also Ohmese gongs and Isig© 
quantities of arrack. They bring in retu^ tortoise 
shell, mother-of-pearl shell, pearls, birds paradise, 
and tripaTiff, which appears to be the Maky 

^ Mr. Wallace estiiHated the valae of the gi»o4s l^arried fixMpoi 
Macassar ri^one at 200,000 guilders (80,000 dollars), fed those 'brou|^ 
othefi |>laces at 110,000 guilders (20,000 dollars^ 
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Hattie for all kinds of Holo&mt/ria/m^ or “ sea-cucum- 
Uters.” These latter animals aboitod on every coral 
Teef throughout the archipelago, ju'St above and 
helow low-water level As many as twenty different 
sorts are recognized of perhaps half as many species. 
Hiat kind is considered the most valuable whidi is 
found on the banks of coral sand which are bare, or 
nearly bare, at low tide, and are covered with a short, 
green searweed. After the animals are collected, the 
intestines are removed, and they are boiled in sea^ 
water, in some places wdth the leaves of the papaw, 
and in others with the bark of a mangrove-tree which 
gives them a bright-red color. After they have been 
boiled, they are buried in the ground tiU the next 
day, when they are spread out to dry in the sun. 
Sometimes they are not buried in the ground, but 
dried at once on a framework of bamboo-splints over 
a fire. They are now ready to be shipped to China, 
the only market for this disgusting article. There 
the Celestials make of them one of their many favor- 
ite soups. It is said that the Chinese cooks bod 
them some time with pieces of sugar-cane to partially 
^(futralize their rank flavor. Many are also gatherjed 
in the Gulf of Siam and sent up the China Sea. Mir. 
Crawdurd has been unable to discover any mention 
of tri^mg by the Portuguese writers, and this he re- 
gards as one proof, among others, “ that the Chinese, 
who chiefly carry on this trade, had not yet settled 
in the archipelago when the Portuguese first appeared 
in it.” There are yearly shipped from macassar some 
fourteen thousand piculs of this artiJIle, of a value of ' 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars! A few car- 
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goes, chiefly of coffee, from Meaado .and tlie intericf, 
are exported each year directly to Europe, but dii|» 
usually have to go to China for a return-freight. In 
1847 Macassar was made a free port, in imitation of 
Singapore, 

Our steamer came alongside a well-built iron pier, , 
the only one of any kind I had yet seen in the East 
Though the mail then came but once a month, there 
seemed to be no great excitement. A small group 
of soldiers, with red and yellow epaulets, came down 
and looked on in a most unconcerned manner, while 
a number of coolies gathered and began carrying the 
cargo on shore — ^for trucks and drays are modem 
innovations that have not yet appeared in these dis- 
tant regions, not even to any considerable degree in 
Batavia The sea-water here is remarkably pure and 
clear. As we were hauling in to the pier, several 
boys kept swimming round and round the ship, and 
shouting out, “ K^i/ng tucm ! Toeing twm ! ” that is, 
“A small piece of money, sir! a small piece of 
money, sir ! ” and I found that when I threw a cop- 
per coin as large as a cent, so that it would strike the 
water edgewise, even at a distance of ten feet from 
them, some one would invariably catch it before it 
reached the bottom. This is quite as wonderful 
skill as is shown by any of the natives in the South 
Seas. 

From the pier a street leads up to a large common, 
and on the right side is Fort Rotterdam, whidh was 
built soon after 1640, when the Dutch first formed a 
settlement on the. island, though they Imd beciii' trad- 
ing with the natives since 1607. In 1660 they had 
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driven &way their rivals the Portuguese, had con- 
quered the natives of Macassar, and fully established 
thfeir authority over all this part of the island. Op- 
posite the fort is the “Societeit,” or Club-House — 
for every place of any considerable size in ,the Neth- 
erlands India has one or two of these pleasant 
resorts, where newspapers and periodicals are re- 
ceived, and all the social Europeans gather in the 
cool evenings to enjoy a “pijt” — a sniall glass of 
gin with bitters — or “ a potje van bier,” in just the 
way that Irving pictures the happy moments of Eip 
van WinMe. Any member may introduce a stranger, 
who is at once considered one of the fraternity ; and 
I formed many pleasant acquaintances and passed 
many pleasant hours in this way. Beyond the club- 
house, on a street beautifully shaded with tamarind- 
trees, are the hotel and residence of the governor. I 
called on him, for, as I was travelling under the 
patronage of the government, it was expected that 
I should present myself before the highest official 
of each place that I might chance to visit, and thus 
express my sense of the kindness of the government 
toward me ; and, at the same time, do what the 
etiquette of the land required. The governor here 
most kindly offered me post-horses free, if I would 
stop and travel in .the territory under his immediate 
command. After the heat of the day was passed, 
two of my merchant-friends gave me a ride through 
the town, and a mile or two out into the adjoining 
coimtry, to visit the tombs of the native princes who 
ruled that region before the arrival of Europeans. 
These tombs had, originally, been enclosed in a 
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house, hut the roof was already gone, and tSe walk 
were rapidly crumbling- away. At the foot and 
head of eadi ^ave was a square pillar. Near by 
were the ruins of a building which may have been 
the residence of one of these princes. It was, like 
the house enclosing the tombs, about thirty feet 
square, with an entrance on one side. In the front, 
and right and left sides, were two ranges of holes, 
probably designed for windows. The upper ones 
were small, but the lower ones were a foot and 
a half in diameter. Its walls were eighteen inches 
thick, and of the common coral rock. SeverM sti^ 
led up to the entrance, and this and the windfi^ 
were grotesquely ornamentedr De Canto inf«^i|i^‘ 
us that these people were accustom^ “to 
their dead, and collect the ashes in urns, which 
inter in separate fields, where they erect chapels, and 
for a year the relatives bring food, which they place 
on their tombs, and which the dogs, cats, and birds 
carry off.” 

We then took a delightful walk through the 
Adjoining forest of waringin-trees and cocoa-nut and 
betel-nut palms, and again and again I wished I 
could have photographic views of the scenery 
around us to show to my friends, for words utterly 
fail to convey any idea of the rich grouping of the 
palms and shrubbery, and festooning vines about 
us, as the setting sun shot into the luxuriant foliage 
long, horizontal pencils of golden ligh€ 

Here we found the coffeetree gro^jinng^ wild, and 
near by we came to the tomb of a r^ naiii^ mer- 
chant. It was a low, square build^g, sunne^||M 
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Ijy a dome, aad .the whole enclosed by a wall about 
two feet high, whose outer sur&ce was covej’ed with 
blue* plates of porcelain. As we approached, a mo- 
notonous, nasal chanting greeted our ears. It was 
made by a native priest, who was repeating long 
prayers from the Koran, by the grave of his departed 
Mends. The notes of his minor, melancholy chant 
echoed and reechoed widely through the quiet forest, 
and were the more impressive because they seemed 
to come from the abode of the dead. He invited us 
in, and showed us his books, which were written by 
hand, and yet all the characters were as neat and reg- 
ular as copperplate. In the grounds was a papaw- 
tree with a branch which bore at its summit leaves 
and fruit like the parent stem. 

On the 20th of June we sailed for Kupang, a 
port near the southern end of the island of Timur, 
The southern extremity of the southwestern penin- 
sula of Celebes is low, with mountains of moderate 
height rising in the interior. As we steamed past 
it on our way southward to Sapi Strait, between 
Sumbawa on one side and Commodo and Floris * oft 
the other, we found that the eastern monsoon had 
already freshened to a strong breeze, but it was 
steady, and the sky and sea reminded one of “ the 
trades.” Many flying-fish sprang out of the sea, 
as 9 too happy to remain in their more proper 
eleanent. 

On the second morning from Macassar, Gunong 
Api, “ The Burning Mountain,” rose up majestically 

* The name of this island comes from the Portugnese wordjior, a 
flower; plnrsd,,/?(»W». 
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before us. Its higb top, five thousand , eight hund^ 
feet above the level of the sea, was hidden by hori- 
zontal douds, MraM, which parted we were ol> 
serving the mountain, and let down a band of bright 
sunlight over its dark sides. It is not a single but a 
double peak — ^the one to the northwest appearing from 
the deep valleys and ravines in its sides to be the 
older. On the eastern fianks of this peak, near the 
shore,, there appears to be an old crater, whose outer • 
wall has been washed away by the sea. For one-third 
of the distance from the shore to the top of this peak 
there is some shrubbery in the bottoms of the deep 
ravines; but the remaining two-thirds are quite 
bare. At its top, this mountain ends in a small 
truncated cone. The southwestern peak seems to 
have recently formed, for, from its top down to the 
shore, on the southeast side, there is one continuous 
sheet of fine volcanic materials, scored only by nar- 
row grooves with perpendicular sides. When viewed 
in profile, the unbroken sweep of its sides, from its 
summit to the sea, was most majestic. It was so reg- 
tilar, that it was difficult to believe it had not been 
shaped by the hand of man. By this time we were 
in the midst of the strait between Sumbawa and 
Commodo, and soon we passed on the left hand Gd- 
libanta, whose highest point is only twelve hundred 
feet above the sea. Its name in Javanese means the- 
“ one that disputes the way.” It is merely the rem- 
nant of an old crater, whose northwettern wall has 
disappeared beneath the sea Tlie so«itherly dip ofi 
the successive overflows of lava waS^ plainly tob^ 
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On onr riglit'was Sumbawa, with its higb motm- 
tains, and near its southeastern end is Sapi, or 
Cattle Bay, which gives its name to the strait. ^ In a 
peninsula on the northern side of this island is Mount 
Tomboro, which suffered such a terrible eruption, and 
caused so much destruction of human life, in 1815. 
The first intimation that the people of Java received 
of this frightful phenomenon was a series of explo- 
sions, so closely resembling the reports of cannon, 
that at Jokyokarta, in Java, a distance of four hun- 
dred and eighty miles, troops were marched toward a 
neighboring post that was supposed to have been at- 
tacked. At Surabaya, gunboats were sent out to as- 
sist ships that were thought to be trying to defend 
themselves against pirates in the Madura Strait ; and 
at two places on the coast, boats put off to search for 
ships that were imagined to be in distress. These re- 
ports occurred on the 5th of April, and continued for 
five days, when the sky over the eastern part of Java 
began to be darkened by falling ashes, and for four 
days they could not see the sun. Mr. Crawfurd 
^s that at Surabaya the sky for several months did 
not become as clear as it usually is in the southeast 
monsoon. Northward from Sumbawa the reports 
accompanying this eruption were heard as far as 
the island of Temate, near Gilolo, a distance of seven 
hundred and twenty geographical miles, and so dis- 
tinctly, that the Kesident sent out a boat to look for 
the ship which was supposed to have been firing sig- 
nala To the westward these reports were heard 
at Moko-moko, a post near Bencoolen, which m no 
less than nine hundred and seventy geographical 
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miles in a right line — as far as from New York to th<B 
Keys off the southern extremity of Florida. Ihe ashes 
that were poured into the air during this eruption fell 
to the eastward, or against the prevailing wind, as far 
as the middle of Floris, about two hundred and ten 
geographical miles; and westward on Java, in the 
mountains of Oheribon, about two hundred and sev- 
enty miles from the volcano. So great was the quan- 
tity of ,^shes thrown out at this time, that it is esti* 
mated that on the island of Lombok, about ninety 
miles distant, forty-fowr thousand persons perished 
in the famine that followed. Dr. Junghuhn thinks 
that, within a circle described by a radius of two 
hundred and ten miles, the average depth of the 
ashes was at least two feet ; this mountain, therefore, 
must have ejected several times its own mass, and 
yet no subsidence has been noticed in the adjoining 
area, and the only change that has been observed is, 
that during the eruption Tomboro lost two-thirds of 
its previous height.* The captain of a ship dispatched 


• * The Ef\jah of Sangir, a village from twelve to fifteen miles soutl^- 
east of the volcano, was an eje-witness of this fearful phenomenon, and 
thus describes it; “About 7 p. m., on the 10th of April, three distinct 
columns of flame burst forth, near the top of Tomboro Mountain, all of 
them apparently within the verge of the crater ; and, after ascending 
separately to a very great height, their tops united in the air in a 
troubled, confused manner. In a short time the whole mountain next 
Sangir appeared like a body of liquid fire, extending itself in every di- 
rection. The fire and columns of flame continued to rage with una^^ 
bated fury until the darkness, caused by the quantitjf of falling matter, 
obscured it at about 8 p. m. Stones at this time fefirvery thick at San-- 
gir, some of them as large as a man’s two fists, but g^eridly not largi^p 
than walnuts. Between 9 and 10 p. m. ashes begife to fall ; and spon 
after, a violent whirlwind ensued, which blew dowhjiearly every house 
in the village of Sangir, carrying their tops and4{^ parts along wftfei 
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fi»m H&Cassar to the scene t>f this terrible phenome- 
non states; “On approaching the coast, I passed 
throngh great quantities of pumioe-stbne floating on 
the sea, which had at first the appearance of shoals, 
so much so that I sent a boat to examine one, which, 
at the distance of less than a mile, I took for a dry 
sand-bank, upward of three miles in length, with 
black rocks in several parts of it.” This is the kind • 
of stones I saw floating over the sea as we w^re ap: 
preaching the Strait of Sunda. Besides the quanti- 
ties of this porous, foam-like lava, that are thrown 
directly into the sea by such eruptions, great quan- 
tities remain on the sides of the volcano, and on the 
surrounding mountains, and much of that is conveyed, 
during the rainy monsoon, by the rivers to the ocean. 
The land at the southeast extremity of Sumbawa 
appears to be composed of a light-colored clay, the 
strata of which have been greatly plicated. 

Several ugly rocks rise in this strait. The largest 
is named, in the native tongue, “The Eye of the 
Devil,” and it winked at us most wickedly out of 
the white surf as we passed. While in the Java Se^ 
before entering the strait, we had only light winds; 
but, as we came into the Indian Ocean, we expe- 
rienced a strong breeze from the southeast. The 
current, which had been with us and against the 

it In that part of the district of Sangir adjoining Tomboro, its effects 
were much more violent, tearing up by the roots the largest trees, and 
carrying them into the air, together with men, houses, cattle, and what- 
ever .else came within its influence. The sea rose nearly twelve feet 
higher than it had ever been known to do before, and completely spoiled 
only small spots of rice-lands in Sangir, sweeping away houses and 
thing within its reach.” 
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wind, was met off the ^oiith^ifest vproaioht^ry of 
Floris by a cmrent with the wmd fr«Ha the east, and 
at once the sea rose np into pyramidal losses, 
formed waves that rolled ovet and brolE^hgainst the- 
wind, like those from the windward qfuarter of a ship 
which is sailing “ on a wind.” High mountains also 
flihe the Commodo and Floris side, but the scenery 
^ec^e especially grand as we rounded the south- 
west promontory of the latter island. It reminded 
me of the pictures of the precipitous coast of Scot- 
land, except that, while those rocks are all bare, these 
are all covered with* the trading plants that have 
gained a foothold in the crevices of these precipices. 
Floris is also called End6, from the principal port of 
that name on its southern coast. The trade of this 
place is mostly with Sandal- wood Island. It is also 
called Mangerai, the name of the chief place on its 
northern shore. The people of the latter port trade 
mostly with the Bugis and Malays. In the coves 
and bays on the northern coast near this strait many 
pirates formerly took shelter. They were merely 
Malays or Bugis from Bali, Sumbawa, or Celebes. 
In the interior there is a people whose hair is frizzled. 
A simdar one also live in the interior and moun- 
tainous part of Solor, Pintar, Lombata, and Ombay. 
Those living on the sea-coast belong to the bro-wn 
or Malay race. On the south coast there is a tribe 
called Bakka, who are reported to 1^ the woralt 
kind of cannibals, accustomed not only to devout 
their enemies, but the bodies of their ^Bceased 
tives. , 

At sunset we could Just discern oui^ne 
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SHmlm or Sandal-wood Island. It appeared uniform- 
ly Mgli, as it has always been described. Mr. Jukes 
near its southeast poiut, whilG on a voyage in 
^^feiBritannic Majesty’s ship Fly from northern Aus- 
tria to Surabaya. He describes it as composed of 
tai^es of hills that rise immediately from the sea to 
a hfeight of two thousand feet. The strata of these 
bills are nearly level, and appeared to be composed 
of comminuted coral. This would indicate that 
the island had undergone a great elevation during 
the later tertiary period. It is probably composed 
mostly of volcanic rocks, like the adjacent islands. 
Its area is about four thousand geographical square 
miles. The most frequented harbor is near the mid- 
dip of the northern shore. Vessels go there from 
Sui’abaya, in the latter part of the western monsoon, 
to purchase the active little ponies peculiar to litis 
island, and return in the beginning of the eastern 
monsoon, after having remained there about three 
months. These horses are considered more valuable 
than those from any other part of the archipelago, 
except the Batta lands, in the interior of Sumatm 
When a ship arrives, her crew at once scatter over 
the whole island, visiting all the various campoTtgs^ 
or villages, to make their purchases. A Dutch 
officer, who has travelled over the island, informs 
me that these people have quite different features 
from the natives of the adjoining island of Savu, es 
pecially the females, whose faces are mucli broader. 
They are said to have a peculiar language, and to be 
a separate nation ; but I judge from ali i poujd learn 
that they form merely a subdivision of the Malay 
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taxoMj., The c^tam of im Ameeioan .whale<ihi|>, 
which wiw wrecked on one dF ihe eonthem points, 
complained to ike that the natives stole every thmg 
he brought on shore, and threat^ed him and hm 
crew with violence; but I think it was only be* 
cause he could not speak Malay, and because each 
party misunderstood the intentions of the othei^, < 

■ At noon the next day we saw the lofty pe^ of 
Mount Romba rising up on Floria It is said to lfe 
only seven thousand feet in height, but it appeafed 
to us as high as Mount Slmnat in Java. At thi^' 
eastern end of the island, opposite Adenara and 
Solor, is a small Portuguese settlement, called LarttU' 
tuka. The extreme length island is about two 
hundred geographical miles, and its- area a fraction 
larger than Sandal-wood Island. It yields mmsh 
sandal-wood, and the natives state that copper is 
found there, but gold and iron are not known to 
oCcifr. WhUe in this part of the Indian Ocean, gen- 
erally in the morning, we had strong breezes from 
the southeast, which moderated at noon, and in- 
ctfeased again at sunset. They varied considerably 
in the hour they began, and in their strength and 
duration, and were quite unlike the steady trades. 

At 2 p. M., on our third day from Macassar, we 
Mghted the island of Semao, off the bay of Kupang. 
Its '^northern end is only a rock, spajeely covert 
with trees. It has no mountains, and most oi ite 
beadfeies are composed of coral sand. ^ 

After dark ihat evening we anchoj^ near the 
village of Kupang, which is situated on||ie sotith side 
of a great bay, some twelve miles wid^and 
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loi%. This is .a fine harbor now in the eastern 
monsoon, but during the western monsoon it is so 
slightly protected by the northern end of Semao that 
the sea may be said to roll directly in from the open 
ocean. At such times the steamer is obliged to seek 
a partial shelter imder the lee of a small island on 
the north side of the bay. Whalers, and merchant- 
ships bound to and from China in the western mon- 
soon, however, frequently call here, because it is the 
only harbor of any kind near the southern end 
the island. If the projected line of steamers between 
northern Australia, Surabaya, Batavia, and Singa- 
pore, is established, this port would be one of the 
places they would visit. The village is situated on 
a sandy beach, that is terminated on either hand 
by cliffs of coral rock, which the sea has worn out 
into caves and small projecting points of the most 
grotesque forms. It has a population estimated at 
from six to seven thousand. Its chief exports tire 
tripang, beeswax from the interior, and a sandal- 
wood, which is said to be the best in the whole 
archipelago. They raise several kinds of the nic(%t 
(»«nges. The Mandarin orange, probably brought 
oiiginally from China, is the most delicious of any 
kind |)f this firait that I ever tasted. I doubt very 
whether our West India Islands, or Sicily, or 
.f fflay other part of the world, can compete with Timur 
in the ri<i flavor of its oranges. The Mils around 
the village are only covered with a scanty vegeta- 
tion, through which the coral rock outcrops, and in 
every direction the whole country, except in the val- 
1®]^ presents a most barren and uninvitii^ 
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compared to the richly-clothed shotes of Java, and 
most of the other islands we have seen. Indeed, 
none of the hills 4and high ridges throughout all the 
southern half of the island are covered with such 
dense forests as are seen in the eastern and northern 
parts of Java, and the middle and northern parts of 
Celebes, and over all the higher parts of Borneo and 
Sumatra. , 

As we passed through Sapi Strait, I noticed 
that, althongh both shores were green, yet forests 
appeared to be wanting both on Sumbawa and 
Ploris, and this is also said to be true of Sandal- 
wood Island. It is also asserted that this is some- 
what the condition of the eastern end of Java and 
the southern end of Celebes. Probably the cause of 
this partial sterility is chiefly owing to the circum- 
stance that the southeast monsoon, which contin- 
ues here most of the year, from about March till 
November, comes over the dry, desert-like interior 
of Australia, and does not become saturated with 
moisture on its passage over the Arafiira Sea. Most 
of the precipitation, therefore, that does take place 
on Timur, must occur on the southeast side of the 
water-shed, and it is possible that extensive forests 
may exist on that part of the island. The north^th 
half of the island, which is owned by the Portuguese, 
is far more fertile, and if it were thicl^y inhabited^ 
and properly cultivated, might yield la^e crops of 
coffea On landing, the most surprisi]|g of all 
objects that meet the eye are the nati^§l»a At 
time there were at least six difitereii 
s^e village, besides dmic^dants of 
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• ii^d Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, English, and pa?ob- 
al^ American fathers, of every possible d^ree of 
Ecdxture, a perfect Gordian knot for the ablest eth- 
nologist. Each of these varieties of natites had 
some peculiarity in dress, and one wore the hair 
long and frizzled ; but I doubt whether they could 
be referred to the true Papuan type. They -ap- 
peared to be fair specimens of the aborigines, who 
have been already mentioned as inhabiting^ the in- 
terior of Floris, Solor, Omblata, Pintar, and Ombay. 
The natives of Savu are described as belonging to 
this same group, which Mr. Crawfurd calls the Negro- 
Malayan race. The Eajah of Savu was at Kupang 
while we were there, and certainly was nearly of 
pure Malay blood. 

Contrary to what would be supposed, from its 
position, the island of Rotti, off the southern end of 
Timur, is inhabited by a lank-haired race, who are 
probably Malays. They were represented to me, by 
the Resident of Kupang, as a most peaceable people, 
and very different in this respect from the wild 
natives of Timur. On the southeast coast of Timur, 
near Mount Allas, there is said to be a tribe of black 
people whose hair is frizzled, and, instead of being 
evenly distributed over the scalp, is collected into 
little tufts, a characteristic which seems to separate 
the Papuans from all other people. Mr. Earl says * 
that some of the people on the table-land back of 
Dilli have “ opaque yellow complexions, the exposed 
■parts of the skin being covered with light-brown 

* “ Native Races of ladian Aseliipelago, P^tians,” by George 

, Windsor Earl, M. E. A, g. . Xondon, iSSS. 
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spots or &ooUes,* and tlie liair is stnuglit,' 

<rf a reddisB. hue, or dark-anbnm color. E veijf iij&> 
mediate variety of hair and complexion between tldi||^ 
and the black, or deepchocolate color, and the short*'* 
tufted ha^ of the mountain Papuan, is found in 
ii!|mur.” This statement would indicate that all the 
Intermediate shades of difference were the results of 
llfc mixture of the Malayan and Papuan blood, and 
this seems to be the probable origin of the whole 
Negro-Malayan race. Its position in that part of the 
archipelago nearest Papua is m entire accordance 
with this hypothesis. 

Tradition says that the Eajah of Kupang for- 
merly sacrificed a yoimg virgin to the sharks and 
crocodiles once every year, but this was generally 
regarded as a fable, until a gentleman visited the 
island of Semao, some twenty years ago; and asserted 
that a rajah pointed out to him a place on the beadi 
of a bay near the southeast point of that island, 
where “it was their custom after harvest to bring 
sugar-cane, rice, fowls, eggs, pigs, dogs, and a 
c^ild, and offer them to the evil spirits,” and the 
rajah further declared, that he had witnessed this 
murderous rite himself. 

'If , I 

As we were to remain only one day, and I W#'; 
chiefiy interested in collecting shells, I at once W 

* Possibly the spots,” of which Mr. Earl speaks, may have bee® 
caused by some disease, for spots of a lighter hue than ihe general eelet 
of the body are often seen among all Malays. Both jthe strai^t*hinred 
Malaysians and the frizzled>haired Melanesians havejhe odd custom of 
rubbing Ume into their hair, which gives it a duU'-yjpow^ Or red^y^ 
tinge. Mr. Earl, however, states that he has seeijMne native 
hair was naturally a kini^'partial alblnoism, ^ . 
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« gaged a Malay guide to conduct me to a village near 
^ shore, a mile westward toward Semao. Our 
road was a bridle-path, a few large* stones haviog 
be«a removed, but the ragged coral rock everywhere 
projects so completely through the thin soil, that it 
was a constant wonder to me how the natives could 
travel barefoot with such apparent ease. We soon 
came to half a dozen circular huts, enclosed by a low 
stone wall. They were the most wretched abodes 
for human beings that I saw in all my journeys over 
the archipelago. The walls, instead of being made 
of boards or flattened bamboos, as ia the other 
islands, are composed of small sticks about three feet 
high, driven into the ground. These supported a 
conical roof, thatched with palm-leaves. Ugly- 
looking pigs, with long bristles on their backs, were 
rooting about these detestable hovels. Soon after, 
we passed a burial-place. A low wall enclosed a 
small irregular plat, that was filled with earth. This 
contained one or more graves, each of which had for 
its .foot and head stones small square pyramidal 
blocks of wood, with the apex fixed in the ground. 
The next village we entered contained only a dozen 
hpts. A pack of wolf-like dogs saluted us with a 
fierce yelping and barking, and my attendant, after 
much shouting and bustle, roused the inmates of one 
irf, the^ miserable dwellings. The men were gone 
to f^, but the women and diildren came out to gaze 
at us, and when their duH apprehensions finally 
allowed them to realize that we had come to pur- 
chase shells, and had a good supply of small copp^ 
coins, they briskly hunted about, and soon brought 
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me a large number of naulilim-dbieUsjof enormous 1014, 
The children were nearly all entirely naked, and ike 
women only wore a sarong, fastmed at the i^aist a^ 
descending to the knees. This scanty dothing they 
supplied .by coyly folding their arms across their 
breasts as they approached to sell their sheik. Ihose 
of the nautilus, they all agreed in saying, did not 
come from their own shores, but from Kotti ; and a 
gentleman, who had been along all the neighboring 
shores, assured me that he had seen the nati¥es there 
dive for them, in about two fathoms at low tide, and 
bring them up alive, and that in this way great num- 
bers are gathered for food. 

The latter part of the western monsoon, or the 
changing of the monsoons, was recommended to me 
as the most favorable time to collect these rare 
animals. Besides the nautilus, I obtained many 
species of Pterooeras, Stronibua, and many beautifol 
cones and cyprseas. 

The coral rocks on the hills that we crossed con- 
tained specimens apparently of living species, at a 
Height which I judge was five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. I marked the whole in my note- 
book as merely a coral reef of very recent elevatiom 
Since returning, and comparing this observation with 
the careful description of that region given by Mr. 
Jukes,* in his voyage of the Fly, I find he expre^es 

* Mr. Jukes reiuarks, and I believe, most correctly, that **if the tem 
^ jura kalk * is applied lithologically to these tertii^ rooks, it is to a 
certain extent applicable, as they have a ooncrfi^onary and olBItie 
structure. however, it is^ meant to have a chroimogick 
is either incorrectly applied, or the formation is 
the lhap to the neighborhood of Kupang;” ' ‘ 
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tbe same view, having seen this same late fomaiaon 
at aa estimated height of six Imndred feet above the 
seaj and a plateau, which rises in the “interior to the 
height of one thousand feet, he also suspects is of the 
same origin. Mr. Schneider, however, has described 
a ^kalk formatie,” about Kupang, which, from its 
position on the map, would seem to be identical with 
that seen by Mr. Jukes and myself. This formation 
Mr. Schneider refers to the age of the “ Coral 
of the Jura, in England. Other fossiliferous strata 
he regards as belonging to the old Oolitic period, or 
the Lias, and underlying all he thinks is a “ diorite, 
or dioritic porphyry and amorphous dioritic por- 
phyry — the last, like that found in Humboldt’s 
Bay, on the north coast of New Guinea, and much 
like the amorphous dioritic porphyry of Australia.” 
Copper-veins are found more or less wherever the 
Jurassic beds appear, but in the greatest quantity 
nearest the diorite. 

On the evening of the 24th we,, steamed out of 
Kupang Bay, and along the northwest coast of 
Timur, for Dilli ; and all the way to that port we 
were so completely under the lee of the land, that 
we had only calms, and light airs from the southeast 
and east-northeast. With these light winds we 
always had a very clear sky ; but on coming round 
the southwestern end of Floris, and also on entering 
Kupang Bay, each time when there was a strong 
breeze from the east, the sky was remarkably thick 
tod hazy. Our captain, who has made many voy- 
ages, at all seasons, in these seas, informs me that the 
sky is almost always thick when the eastern mon 80 Qi| 
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lias become stomg. This eoask of Timor is not loW? 
like the north coast of Java, but rises immediately 
up from the sto, in a succession of hills. Ho gigan 
tic and lofby peaks cmi be seen, as in Java, and in 
all the islands east to and including Ombay; the 
pealra along the water-shed, "'on Timur, generally 
rising to not more than four or five thousand fee^ 
and Lakaan, which is regarded as the highest in that 
chain, is supposed to be only six thousand. The soil 
appears to be very infertile, yet when the sun was 
approaching the western hoiizon, and the cumuli 
floating in the pure air, slowly drew along their 
changing shadows over the innumerable hills and 
valleys, the whole scene was nearly as delightfiil 
as my first view of the tropics in coming up the 
Strait of Sunda There is no road in the interior of 
the island, and every one who will travel the short- 
est distance, must go on horseback along the sandy 
beaches. 

This afternoon we passed Pulo Gula Batu, 
“Sugar-Loaf Island.” It is quite high, with steep, 
almost perpendicular sides, which have a whi^ 
chalky appearance, and appear to be composed of 
strata of coral rock, which would indicate that it had 
recently been elevated above the sea At sunset we 
entered Ombay Passage, the one that ships Gxm 
England and America usually choose when going td 
China in the western monsoon, and frequently when 
returning in the eastmu monsoon. One was jirtfe ; 
then drifting down into the Indian |)eean, on ii^: 
homeward voyage. This was the firsl|^reMel w;e 
feen since we passed down Sapi Stra^ ^d 1^; 
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Jaya Sea. It was tiea nearly calm, and yet I saw 
fiyiag#ih come out of the water and go a consider* 
a3>Is distance before plimging into it again, , thus 
proving that they must sustain themselves in the air 
chiefly by a vibrating motion of their great pectoral 
fins. The sun was now sinking behind the high, 
dark peaks of the island of Pintar. 

At daylight next morning we were steaming 
into a little bay surrounded by hills of fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand feet.' At the head of the bay 
and around its southern shore extended a narrow 
strip of level land, bordering the bases of these high 
hills. On the low land are two miserable forts, 
and a few houses and native huts. These comprise 
the city of Dilli, the Portuguese capital in all these - 
waters. Of all the nations in Europe, the Portu- 
guese were the first to discover the way to the In- 
dies by sea. Then, for a time, they enjoyed an un- 
disputed monopoly over the Eastern trade ; but now 
the northern half of this island, the eastern end of 
i^oris, the city of Macao in China, and Goa in Hin- 
auatan, are the only places of importance in all the 
East that continue in their hands. The common, or 
low Malay language, has been more affected by the 
Portuguese than any other nation, for the simple 
reason ibat those early navigators brought with them 
lhany things that were new to the Malays, who there- 
fore adopted the Porti^ese names for those articles. 
Tbe last governor of this place had run away a few 
inonths before we anived, because he had received 
no pay for half a year, though his salary was only 
fite hundred guilders per month ; and a merdnmt. 
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at'Maoassar t<>}d ine ijiat, wh0ii hci amv«d at tlutt 
city, he did not have the means to pay his passage 
back to Europe. The first inquiry, therefore, Cat 
was made, was whether we had brought a new gov- 
emor. The captain’s reply was, that he had but one 
passenger in the first cabin, and the only place he 
appeared to care to see in that region was the coral 
reef at the mouth of the harbor. 

The native boats that came off with bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, oranges, and fowls, were all very narrow, 
only as wide as a native at the shoulders. Eadi was 
merely a canoe, dug out of a single small tree, and 
built up on the sides with pieces of wood and palm- 
leaves. They were all provided with outriggers. It 
was then low water, and the reef was bare. It had 
not been my privilege to visit a coral reef, and I 
was most anxious to see one, but I could not make 
up my nund to risk myself in such a dangerous skiff, 
The captain, with his usual kindness, however, of- 
fered me the use of one of his large boats ; and as 
we neared the reef, and passed over a wide garden 
•lichly-tinted with polyps, wdth here and there ver- 
milion star-fishes scattered about, and bright-hued 
fishes darting hither and thither like flashes of light, 
a deep thrill of pleasure ran along my nerves, whwfii. 
I shall never forget to the end of my days. Here In 
an hour I collected three species of he^i^tiful stais 
fishes, and sixty-five kinds of shells, e^ost all of 
the richest colors. The coral rocks, tl^ laid . bare, 
by the receding tide, were all black, ao^ not wMte^ 
like the fragments of coral seen on Tlda reef 

is scarcely covered at high water, and thip^xe 
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all swell ftoB? the ocean; but, nnfortanately, the 
«9»t^ce is narrow, and the harbor is too small for 
lai)^ ships. Only two vessels were" there at that 
tame. One was a brig from Amboina, that had come 
for buffaloes, or for saps, and the other was a small 
topsail schooner from Macassar, that had come for 
coffee, which is raised in considerable quantities on 
the plateau back of Dilli, and is brought down on 
the backs of horses. Long lines of them were seen 
ascending and descending the winding paths on the 
steep hill-sides back of the village. These declivities 
were sparsely covered with trees, but a thick grove 
of cocoa-nut palms grew on the low land bordering 
the bay. The name Dilli, according to Mr. Craw- 
furd, is identical with that of the Malay state on the 
northeastern side of Sumatra, which we call Delli, 
and he suspects from this fact that this area was set- 
tled by a colony of Malays from Sumatra in the ear- 
liest times. The word Timur, in the Malay, means 
“ East,” and this island was probably the limit of their 
voyages in that direction, hence its name. Immediate- 
ly off the harbor of Dilli lies Pulo Kambing, or Quat 
Island, a common name for many islands in the ar- 
chipelago. On both this island and Pintar the high- 
est peaks are at the southern end. North of D illi 
the coast is steep, and the mountains rise abruptly 
from the sea. The sides of all these elevations are 
deeply scored with valleys that have been formed by 
the denuding action of rain. 

^ Prom Dilli we steamed northward along the south- 
east coast of Wetta, a h%h, mountainous island. Jts 
coasts are occupied by Malays, and its interior by a 
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black, fiizzled-liapired people, allkd 1;o the inhabitanlA 
of Ibniir. The bloody practice of “ head^htmtu^^ 
still exists aniong them. North of Tbiiiir is Eiiissa, 
the most important island in this part of the archi- 
pelago. In the early part of the present century this 
was the seat of a Dutch residency. It is a low island, 
and the rice and maize consumed by its inhabitants 
are chiefly imported from Wetta. Its people, how- 
ever, carry on a very considerable trade with the sur- 
rounding islands, and are said to be far in advance 
of the natives of Amboina in point of industry. 
Southeast of Kissa lies Letti, for the most part high 
and hdly, but level near the sea. Kloff * describes 
the natives as tall and well formed, and having light- 
brown complexions. *The men wear no other dress 
than a piece of cloth wrapped around the waist. The 
women sometimes wear, in addition to this dress, a 
Tcaba/ya, open in front. Polygamy is not found, and 
adultery is punishable with death or slavery. When 
the Dutch occupied these islands, they induced the 
natives to change these sentences into ■ exile to the 
Banda Islands, where men were needed to cultivate 
the nutmeg-trees. Neither Mohammedanism nor Hin- 
duism has been .introduced into these islands ; they 
only pay homage to an image of human shape placed 
on a heap of stones that has been raised under a large 
tree near the cenire of the village. "When a marria^ 
or death, or any remarkable event occurs, a large h^ 
or buffalo, which has been kept and ^ttened for the 
purpose, is slaughtered. They are esp|ciaEy anxioi^ 

* “Voyf^of theDonrgain 1826 and 1826 ,” byPa^a&iK^tra^ 
latftdby'G.W.^L ' § . '’'V’'/,'.''. 
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to obtom elepbants* teeth, and hoafd them tip as the 
ehoieest tieasares. 

^Ilie morning after leaving Dilli, Roma appeared 
on our starboard hand. It is very high and moun- 
tainotis. In 1823 it -suffered very severely fix)m 
d’^violent hurricane, which also caused a frightftil do 
straction on Letti. On the latter island the cocoa- 
nut trees were levelled to the ground over consider- 
able areas. This disaster was followed by a drought, 
which destroyed all their crops, and produced great 
mortality among the cattle, through lack of food. 
The hurricane also caused the bees to desert the 
island for a time — a serious loss to the inhabitants, 
as wax and honey are among their chief exporta 
These are taken to the Arm Islands, and thence to' 
Macassar and Amboina, When a chief dies, his 
wife takes his place in the council, a privilege rarely 
granted to a woman among these Eastern nations. 
East of Letti is Lakor, a dry coral bank, raised twen- 
ty feet above the sea, 

Damma soon after came into view. It is also hi^h 
and mountainous, and has a lofty volcanic peak nf 
its northeastern extremity. In 1826 it wi^i* pouting 
f3!rth great quantities of gas. At its fob* is a sul- 
phur^^mng, such as exist at many places in Java and 
Celebes, in the immediate vicinity of existing volcan- 
ic^aon. ' Ihe doctor of Captain Kloffs ship, the 
Doiiga, sent some of the crew to bathe in this spring, 
and he j^tes that “ though they were ‘so affect^ 
Mth rhdfhntf^sm as to be not only unfit for duty but 
in a state of great misery, the use of this wate oon- 
tribiited greatly to the improvement of th^kealth.® ’ 
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Springs of iliis land are foimd in the dtslsict oi 
Pekalongan. west of Mount Prau, and are ^requmted 
by many foreigners, but I never beard that any re- 
markable cure has ever been effected by the use 
of tbeir waters. The nutmeg-tree grows wild on 
Damma, and the acma/ri also thrives here. Thir^ 
years after the Dutch deserted this island, the 
whole population were found to have completely re- 
lapsed into barbarism, but some of the natives of 
Moa, iiietti, Roma, and Kissa, continue to be Chri» 
tians, and five or six native schoolmasters are now 
located among those islands. Southeast of Damma 
lies Baba. Its people have the odd custom of rub- 
bing lime into their hair, even from infancy. An 
English vessel that was trading here was boarded by 
these wild natives, and aU her crew were butchered. 
Another vessel suffered a like fate at Timur-laut, that 
is, “ Timur lying to seaward,” an island about (me 
hundred miles long, and one-third as wide in its' 
broadest part. It is customary here for each family 
to preserve the head of one of their ancestors in thmr 
dwelling, and, as if to remind them all of his valorous 
deeds and their own mortality, this ghastly skull is 
placed on a scaffold opposite the entrance. When a 
young woman marries, each ankle is adorned with , 
heavy copper rings, “to give forth music as dhe 
walks.” Their war customs are like those of the 
Oeramese. It is said that among the mountains <xjt 
this island a black, fiizzled-hftired pe^le H,,,? 

this should prove true, they will probipW found,? 
to be like the inhabitants of Timur 
not' r€feiM|e to , the Papuan type. T& 
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of all i^ese islands are oonstaatly separated by petty 
fmdsy ior carrying on an open warfare with each 
other. 

We were now fiiUy in the Banda Sea, and on the 
28th of June the summit of the Gunong Api, or 
^Burning Mountain” of that group, appeared above 
the horizon, but, as I afterward revisited these beau- 
tiful islands, a description of them is deferred to a 
future page. As we steamed away from the Bandas, 
we passed out of the region of continuous dry weather 
and began to enter one where the wet and dry sea- 
sons are just opposite to what they are in all the 
wide area extending from the middle part of Suma^ 
tra to the eastern end of Timur, including the south- 
ern half of Borneo and the southern peninsulas of 
Celebes. In all that region the eastern monsoon 
brings dry weather, though occasional showers may 
occur ; but at Amboina, and on the- south coast of 
and Bum, this same wind bears along clouds 
that pour down almost incessant floods. At Am- 
boina I was assured that sometimes it rained for two 
weeks at a time, without apparently stopping for five 
minutes, and from what I experfenced myself I can 
readily believe that such a phenomenon is not of rare 
occurrence. 

Ih the northern part of Celebes, at Temate, and in 
tl^northfem part of Gillolo, and the islands between 
.# and New Guinea, and also on the shores of the 
western part of that great island, the wet and dry 

E 5E8 are i|ot well defined. This exceptional area 
ostly included within the parallels of latitude two 
■ees north and two degrees south of the equator. 



MONSOONS OF THB JAVA AND CHINA SEAS. 

North of it the wind at this time of year is from 
the southwest, instead of from the southeast. This 
dry southeast monsoon bends round Borneo, and be- 
comes the southwest monsoon of the China Sea, sup- 
plying abundant rains to the northern parts of Borneo 
and the Philippines. It has its origin near Australia, 
and thence it pushes its way first toward the north- 
west and then toward the northeast across the whole 
Philippine group. It appears in Timur in March, 
and reaches the southern part of the China Sea in 
May. 



CHAPTER V. 

AMBOINA. 

Jvm 29^4. — We are this morning approaching 
Amhoina, the goal of my long journey, and the most 
important of the Spice Islands, Amhoina is both the 
name of the island and its chief city. In form the 
island is nearly elliptical, and a deep, narrow bay, 
fourteen miles long, almost divides it longitudinally 
into two unequal parts. That on the west, which 
forms the main body of the island, is called Hitu ; and 
that on the east Laitimur, which in Malay means 
“ the eastern leaf,” Both are composed of high hills 
which rise up so abruptly from the sea that, though 
this bay for one-third of its length is nearly four 
miles wide, yet it perfectly resembles a frith or broad 
river. Along the shores are many little bays where 
praus are seen at anchor, and on the beaches are 
small groves of the cocoa-nut palm, which furnish 
food and shade to the natives dwelling in the rude 
huts beneath them. Higher up the hill-sides, large, 
open areas are seen covered with a tall, coarse grass ; 
but the richly-cultivated fields on the flaiiks of the 
mountains in Java nowhere appear. These grassy 
hill-sides are the favorite burial-places with the 
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Chinese, for they rarely or never carry back the bones 
of their friends to the sacred soil of the Celestial Land 
from these islands as they do from California. Such 
graves are always horseshoe-shaped, just as in China, 
and their white walls make very conspicuous objects 
on the green hill-sides. Above the open areas, in the 
wooded regions, we notice a few places filled with 
small trees that have a peculiar bright-green foliage. 
Those are the gardens of clove-trees which have made 
this island so famous throughout the world. 

It is now the rainy season here, and thick rain- 
clouds at first completely enshrouded us ; but as we 
passed up the bay they slowly broke away, and re- 
vealed on either hand high hills and moimtains, 
which, on the Hitu side, began to assume a most 
wonderful appearance. The strong easterly wind 
pushed away the thick, white clouds from the ex- 
posed sides of all these elevations, and caused them 
to trail off to the west like smoke from hundreds of 
railroad engines, until every separate peak appeared 
to have become an active volcano that was continu- 
ally pouring out dense volumes of white, opaque gas ; 
and as these hiUs rose tier above tier to high, dark 
mountains which formed the background, the whole 
scene was most awe-inspiring, especially in this land 
where eruptions and earthquakes are frequent, and 
only a comparatively thin crust separates one from 
the earth’s internal &es. 

Near the mouth of the bay the water is veiy de^ 
feut eight or nine miles within it is suffliaently 
|pw for an anchorage. * Here also the bills on the 
l^t or Laitimur side are separated from tibe bA<i/»b Kw 
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a triangular, level area, about a paal * long, and on 
tliis has been built the city of “ Amboina” or “ Am- 
bon,” in the native language. Viewed from the an- 
chorage, the city has a pleasing appearance, its streets 
being broad, straight, and well shaded. About half 
way from its southern end is Fort Nieuw Victoria 
Landing at a quay we passed through this old strong- 
hold out into a pretty lawn, which is surrounded by 
the Societeit, or Club-House, and the residences of 
officials and merchants. The total population of the 
city is about fourteen thousand. Of these, seven 
hundred are Europeans, three hundred Chinese, and 
four hundred Arabs. The others are natives. The 
entire population of the island is about thirty-two 
thousand. Like aU the cities and larger settlements 
in the Dutch possessions, Amboina is divided into a 
native Icampong or quarter, a Chinese hampong, and a 
quarter where foreigners reside. The natives are di- 
rectly under the control of a rajah or prince, and he, 
in turn, is responsible to a Dutch assistant resident, 
in a similar manner the Chinese are subject to a 
“ Captain China,” who, in the larger cities, has one 
or more assistants or “ lieutenants.” He,; likewise, 
must report himself to the assistant resident. In this 
way each separate people is immediately ruled by 
officers chosen from its own nation, and consequently 
of the same views and prejudices. Justice is thus more 
perfectly adminisfered, and the hostile feelings which 
each of these bigoted Eastern nations always enter- 
tains against every other are thus completely avoided. 

* A paal, the unit of measure on land in the East Indian Archipdago, 
is fifteen sixteenths of a statute mile. 



A FUUSAKT BOMB. tS$ 

On leaving Batavia, Cores de Vries & Co., who 
who then owned all the mail-steamers in the Nether- 
lands India, kindly gave me a letter of credit so that 
I might draw on their agents from place to place, and 
wholly avoid the trouble and danger of carrying any 
considerable sum with me. This letter further rec- 
ommended me to the kind attention of all their em- 
ployes, and Mr. Var Marie, their agent at this place, 
at once said that I must make his house my home 
while 1 remained in that part of the archipelago ; and 
this unexpected and very generous invitation was 
still more acceptable, as both he and his good lady 
spoke English. A chamber was assigned me, and a 
large room in an adjoining out-building, where I could 
store my collections and pack them up for their long 
transit to America ; and thus I was ready to com- 
mence my allotted work without the least delay. I 
then called on His Excellency the Governor of the 
Spice Islands, who received me in the most cordial 
manner, and said that boats, coolies, and whatever 
other assistance I might need, would be immediately 
ordered whenever I wished. 

Amboina has long been famous for its shells, and 
the Dutch officials have been accustomed for years to 
purchase very considerable quantities as presents for 
their friends in Europe. The natives, therefore, are in 
the habit of gathering them for sale, and a few have 
become extensive traders in th^ese beautiful objecta 
It was soon noised abroad that a foreigner ha4 come 
from a land even farther away than “ OUandHj” as 
they call Holland, solely for the ptli^s^of purely 
ing shells ; and immediately, to my baa* 
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ketftd apfter basketful of the species that I had al- 
ways regarded as the rarest and most valuable began 
to appear, every native being anxious t'o dispose of his 
lot before his fellows, and thus obtain a share of the 
envied shining coin, which I was careful to display to 
their gloating eyes before I should say I had bought 
all I desired. Competition, here as elsewhere, had a 
wonderfully depressing effect on the price of their com- 
modities, judging from what they asked at first and 
what they were finally willing to take. The trade, 
however, became more brisk day after day, and some 
natives came from long distances partly to sell their 
shells and partly to see whether “ that man ” could be 
sane who had come so far and was spending, accord- 
ing to their ideas, so much money for shells. At first 
I bought them by the basketful, until all the more 
common species had befen obtained, and then I showed 
the natives the figures in Rumphius’s “ Rariteit Ka- 
mer ” of those species I still wished to secure, and at 
the same time offered them an extra price for others 
not represented in that comprehensive work. One 
species I was particularly anxious to secure alive. It 
was the pearly nautilus. The shell has always been 
common, but the animal has seldom been described. 
The first was found at this place, and a description 
and drawing were given by Rumphius. Afterward 
a dissection and drawing were given by Professor 
Owen, of the British Museum, and his monograph 
probably contains the most complete anatomical de- 
scription that has ever been made of any animal 
from a single specimen. He worked, as he' himself 
described it to me, with a dissecting-knife in one hand 
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and a pendl in tlie other. So little escaped his pen 
and pencil, that very little information has been ^d- 
ed by later dissections. I was so anxious to secure . 
one of these rare animals, that I felt that, if I should 
obtain one and a few more common species, I could 
feel that my long journey had been far from fruitless. 
Only the second day after my arrival, to my inex- 
pressible delight, a native brought me one still Uvmg. 
Seeing how highly I prized it, he began by asking 
ten guilders (four Mexican dollars) for it, but finally 
concluded to part with it for two guilders (less than 
one Mexican dollar), though I should certainly have 
paid him fifty if I could not have obtained it for a 
less price. It had been taken in this way : the na- 
tives throughout the archipelago rarely fish with a 
hook and line as we do, but, where the water i^too 
deep to build a weir, they u^ instead a hulm, or Tbar- 
rel of open basket-work of bamboo. Each -end of 
this barrel is an inverted cone, with a small opening 
at its apex. Pieces of fish^and other bait are sus- 
pended from within, and the Imbu is then sunk on 
the clear patches of sand on a coral reef, or more com- 
monly out where the water is from ^|wenty to fifty 
fathoms deep. No line is attached 'tM;lbhose on the 
reefs, but they are taken up with Those 

in deep water are buoyed by a cord and'k long baip.- 
boo, to one end of which a stick is fastened in a veiv 
tical position, and to this is attached a piece of pal^- 
leaf for a flag, to make it more conspicuous. In this 
case it happened that one of these Imhm was washed 
off into deeper water than usual, ^d the n^tilus 
chanced to crawl through the opei^g in one of 
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cones to get at the bait within. If the opening had 
not been much larger than usual, it could not possi- 
bly have got in. It was at once placed in a can con- 
taining strong arrack. I then offered twice as much 
for a duplicate specimen, and himdreds of natives 
tried and tried, but in vain, to procure another during 
the five months I was in those seas. They are so rare 
even there, that a gentleman, who had made large col- 
lections of shells, assured me that I ought not to expect 
to obtain another if I were to remain at Amboin'a 
three years. Eumphius, who usually is remarkably 
accurate in his descriptions of the habits of the mol- 
iusks he figures, says it sometimes swims on the sea ; 
but this statement he probably received from the na- 
tives, who made such a mistake because many empty 
shells are frequently found floating on the ocean. 
When the animal dies and becomes separated from 
the shell, the latter rises to the surface of the sea on 
account of the air or other gas contained in the 
chambers. It is then swept away by the wind and 
tide to the shore of a neighboring island. When the 
natives are questioned as to where these shells come 
from, they invariably reply, “ The sea ; ” and as to 
where the animal lives, they merely answer, “ Dalam^' 
In the deep.” The dead shells are so abundant on 
these islands, that they can be purchased in any quan- 
tity ^^om four to ten cents apiece. 

; ,^r first excursion from the city of Amboina was 
with a gentleman Jo a large cocoa-garden, which he 
had lately planted on the high hills on the Hitu side. 
A nice "boat or itrcrngbai — ^literally, “a good fellow” 
— took us over the bay to the little village of Buma 
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Tiga, or ‘‘Three Houses.” The boatmen were gayly 
dressed in white trousers with red trimmings, and had 
red handkerchiefs tied roimd their heads. A small 
gong and a ttfa or drum, made by tightly stretching 
a piece of the hide of a wild deer over the end of a 
short, hollow log, gave forth a rude, wild music, and 
at least served to aid the boatmen in keeping time as 
they rowed. Occasionally, to break the monotony of 
their labor, they sang a ^lo^, plaintive song. In- 
stead of steering straight for the point which we 
wished to arrive at on the opposite side of the bay, 
our helmsman kept the boat so near the shore that 
we really passed round the head of the bay, twice as 
far as it would have been in a right line. This mode 
of kassar steering, or, as the sailors express it in our 
language, “hugging the shore,” I afterward found was 
the one universally adopted in all this part of the 
archipelago. When we landed, I had the pleasure to 
find, just beneath low-water level, hundreds of black 
sea-urchins, with needle-like spines nearly a foot long, 
and so extremely sharp and brittle, that it was very 
difficult to get the animals out of the little cavities in 
'the rocks where they had anchored themselves fast 
with their many suckers. Near by, the villagers were 
busy boiling down the sap of the sagaru-palm for the 
sugar it contains. According to my taste it is mneh 
like maple-sugar. Up to the time that JEuropeaim 
first came to the East, this was the only kind of 
known to the natives, and large quantities of it aJi|y 
still consumed among the islands hei^ in the eastern 
part of the archipelago. i|: 

From the beach, a narrow footil|fi;h led throiogh 
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a grove of palm-trees into a thick forest, and then 
zigzagged up a steep hiU-side, imtil it reached a 
small plateau. Here were the young cocoa-trees, 
filled with their long, red, cucumber-like fruit. The 
original forest had been felled and burned, and these 
trees had been planted in its place. Almost the only 
difficulty in cultivating the cocoa-tree here is in re- 
moving the grass and small shrubs which are con- 
tinually springing up ; yet the natives are all so idle 
and untrustworthy that a gentleman must frequent- 
ly inspect his garden himself, if he expects it to yield 
a fair return. This tree,* the Theobroma cacao, Lin., 
is not a native of the East. It was discovered by 
the Spaniards in Mexico during the conquest of that 
country by Cortez. From Mexico they took it to 
their provinces in South America and the "West In- 
dia Islands. At present it is cultivated in Trinidad, 
and in Guiana and Brazil. It probably thrives as 
well here as in Mexico, and is now completely sup- 
planting the less profitable clove-tree. 

^ The chief article of food of the natives working 
in this garden is our own yellow Indian com, ah- 
other exotic, also introduced into the East by Euro- 
peans. It is now raised in every part of the archi- 
pelago in such quantities as to form one of the chief 
arjtijies of food for the natives. The Dutch never 
use it, and generally think it strange that it should 

* The Dutch name for this tree and its fimit is cacao. Our word 
chocolate comes from the Spanish “chocolate,” which was a mixture 
cf the fruit of this^tree with Indian coni. These were ground up 
together, and some honey was usually added. After sugar-cane was 
introduced, that was also added to neutralize the bitter qualities of the 
cocoa. 
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be made into bread for the very nicest tables in 
our land. I never knew the natives to grind it or 
pound it. They are accustomed to roast it on the ear 
after the- kernels have become quite hard and yellow. 
Our house in this tropical garden was merely a 
bamboo hut, with a broad veranda, which afforded us 
an ample shelter from , the pouring rains and scorch- 
ing sunshine. I had been careftil to take along my 
fowling-piece, and at once I commenced a rambling 
hunt through the adjoining forest. Large flocks of 
small birds, much like our blackbird, were hovering 
about, but they so invariably chose to alight only on 
the tops of the tallest trees, that I was a long time 
securing haK a dozen specimens, for at every shot 
they would select another distant tree-top, and give 
. me a long walk over tangled roots and fallen trees 
in the dense, almost gloomy, jungle. As evening 
came on, small green parrots uttered their shrill, 
deafening screams, as they darted to and fro through 
the thick foliage. A few of these also entered my 
game-bag. 

In these tropical lands, when the sun sets, it is 
high time for the hunter to forsake his fascinating 
sport and hurry home. There is no lo^, fading 
twilight, but darkness presses closely oif the foot- 
* steps of retreating day, and at once it is night. On 
my return, my friend remarked in the coolest manner 
that I had secured us both a good supper ; and be- 
fore I had recovered from my sho^ at such a rag- 
gestion, the cook had tom out a large handful of 
rich feathers from the skins, and all l^ere i^iied ^or 
my collection ; however, I consoled ^vself with the 
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thoDglit that it did not fall to the good lot of every 
hunter to live in the midst of such a wondrous v^e- 
tation and feast on parrots. In the ‘evening, a fdU 
moon shed broad oscillating bands of silver light 
through the large polished leaves of the bananas 
around our dwelling, as they slowly waved to and 
fro in the cool, refreshing breeze. Then the low 
cooing of doves came up out of the dark forest, and 
the tree-toads piped out their long, shriU notes. 
That universal pest, the mosquito, was also there, 
singing his same bloodthirsty tune in our ears. Our 
beds were perched on poles, high above the floor of 
the hut, that we might avoid such unpleasant bed- 
fellows as large snakes, which are very common and 
most unceremonious visitors. That night we were 
disturbed but once, and then by a loud rattling of iron 
pots and a general crashing of crockery; instantly 
I awoke with an indefinite apprehension that we 
were experiencing one of the frightful earthquakes 
which my friend had been vividly picturing before 
we retired. The natives set up a loud hooting and 
shouting, and finally the cause of the whole disturb- 
iJl^ce was found to be a lean, hungry dog that was 
j^ttempting to satisfy his appetite on what remained 
of our parrot-stew. 

My chief object on this excursion was to collect 
ins^s ; and among some white-leaved shrubs, near 
the shore, I found many magnificent specimens of a 
very large, richly-colored Papilw. The general color 
of the upper surface of its wings was a blue-black, 
and beneath were large patches of bright red. An- 
other was a blue-black above, with large spots of 
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bright blue. The wings of these butterflies expand 
flve or six inches, and they seem almost like small 
birds as they flit by. 

It was my desire not only to obtain the same 
shells that Eumphius figures, but to procure them 
from the same points and bays, so that there could be 
no doubt about the identity of my specimens with 
his drawings. I therefore proposed to travel, along all 
the shores of Amboina and the neighboring islands, 
and trade with the natives of eveiy village, so as to be 
sure of the localities myself, and, moreover, get speci- 
mens of all the species alive, and thus have ample 
material for studying their anatomy. I now realized 
the value of the letter with which His Excellency 
the Governor-General had honored me at Batavia. 
I had only to apply to the assistant resident, and 
he at once kindly ordered a boat and coolies for me 
at the same rate as if they were employed by the 
government, which was jfrequently less than half of 
what I should have been obliged to pay if I had 
hired them myself ; and besides, many times I could 
hot have obtained boats nor coolies at any price ; 
and when the Kesident ordered them to come at a 
certain hour, I always found them ready. 

My first excursion along the shores of the island 
was on the north coast of Hitu. Two servants ac- 
companied me, to aid in arranging the shells, and 
carrying bottles of alcohol to contain the animals. 
From the city of Amboina, a boat took us over the 
bay to Ruma Tiga, where several coolies were wait- 
ing with a “ chair ” to carry me over the high Mils 
to the opposite shore. This “ chair,” or palanquin, is 
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merely a common arm-chair, with a bamboo fastened 
on each side, A light roof and curtains on the sides 
keep out the rain or hot sunshina Usually eight 
or more coolies are detailed to each chair, so that one- 
half may relieve the others every few moments. The 
motion is much like that on horseback, when the 
horse is urged into a hurried walk, and is neither 
extremely unpleasant nor so very delightful as some 
writers who have visited these islands have described 
it. In China, where only two coolies carry a chair, the 
motion is far more regular and agreeable. This is 
the only mode of travelling in all the islands where 
horses have not been introduced, and where all the 
so-called ro&ds are mere narrow footpaths, except in 
the villages. 

From the shore we climbed two hills, and on 
their crests passed through gardens of cocoa-trees.* 
The road then was bordered on either side with 
rows of pine-apples, Ancmasaa saliva^ a third exotic 
from tropical America. It thrives so well in every 
part of the archipelago, without the slightest care, 
that it is very difficult to realize that it is not an 
indigenous plant. The native names all point out 
its origin. The Malays and Javanese call it rumaa, 
which is merely a corruption of the Portuguese cma- 
nami. In Celebes it is sometimes called pomdwng^ a 
corfuption oipcmdmms, from the marked similarity 

* This name must not be confounded with that of the cocoa-nut- 
tree, or Com nvcifera^ which is a palm. The word cocoa is supposed 
to have been derived from the Portuguese word macoco or maccm^ a 
monkey, and to have been applied to the cocoa-nut palm, from a fancied 
resemblance between the end of the shell, where the three black scars 
occur, and the face of a monkey. 
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of the two fruits. In the Philippines it is generally 
called the Spanish word for pine-cone, which 
has the same origin as our name pine-apple. Pifia 
is also the name of a cloth of great strength and 
durability, made by the natives of the Philippines, 
from the fibres of its leaves. The Malays, on the 
contrary, seldom or never make any such use of it, 
though it grows so abundantly in many places that 
any quantity of its leaves could be obtained for the 
simple trouble of gathering them. The fruit raised 
here is generally regarded as inferior to that grown 
in the West Indies, and the Dutch consider the va- 
riety known as “ the West Indian ananas,” that is, one 
that has been recently introduced, as the best. The ‘ 
finest specimens of this fruit are raised in the interior 
of Sumatra and on the islands about Singapore, and 
great quantities are exposed for sale in the market at 
that city. 

From the crest of the first range of hills we de- 
scended to a deep ravine, and crossed a bridge thrown 
over a foaming torrent. This bridge, like most the 
Dutch possessions, was covered with a roof, but left 
open on the sides. The object of the roof and its 
projectmg eaves is to keep the boards and planks 
beneath dry, for whenever they are frequently soaked 
with rain they quickly decay in this tropical climate. 
The coolies here lunched on smoked fish and sago- 
cake, their common fare, and quenched their thllst 
with draughts from the rapid stream. Their rag- 
ged clothing and uncombed hair mad® them appear 
strangely out of keeping with the Imruriant vegeta- 
tion surrounding us. Crossing another high range. 
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we caught a view of the blue ocean, and soon de- 
scended to the village of Hitu-lama, “Old Hitu»” 
The rajah, received me most Mndly into his house, 
and assigned me a chamber. Large numbers of chil 
dren quickly gathered, and the rajah explained to 
them that I had come to buy shells, insects, and every 
curious thing they might bring. As it was high 
water, and good shells could only be found at low 
tide, I asked them to search for lizards, and soon I 
was surprised to see them coming with a number of 
real “flying-dragons,” not such impossible monsters 
as the Chinese delight to place on their temples and 
vases, but small lizards, Draco volans, each provided 
with abroad fold in the skin along either side* of 
the body, analogous to that of our flying-squirrel, and 
for a similar purpose, not really for flying, but t6 act 
as a parachute to sustain the animal in the air, while 
it makes long leaps from branch to branch. Another 
lizard, of which they brought nearly a dozen speci- 
mens in a couple of hours, had a body about six 
inches long and a tail nearly as much longer. Know- 
ing how impossible it is to capture these agile ahd 
waiy animals, I tried to ascertain how they succeeded 
in suiprising so many, but they all refused to tell, 
apparently from superstitious motives, and to this 
day the mystery is unsolved. .When these specimens 
were brought to me they were always in small joints 
of^amboo, and when one escaped the natives gener- 
ally refused to try to catch it in their hands. 

As the tide receded, shells began to come in ; at 
first the more common species, and rarer ones as the 
ebbing ceased. My mode of trading with these peo- 
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pie was extmaely simple, my stock of Malay being 
very limited. A small table was placed on tbe ve- 
randa in front of tbe rajab’s bonse, and I took a 
seat behind it. Tbe natives then severally came np 
and placed tbeir sbells in a row on tbe table, and I 
placed opposite eacb sbeU or eacb lot of sbells what- 
ever I was willing to give for them, and then, point- 
ing first to tbe money and then to tbe sbells, remarked, 
Im ata/ffi itu, “ This or that,” leaving them to make 
fbeir own choice. In this way all disputing was 
avoided, and tbe purchasing went on rapidly. When- 
ever one man bad a rare shell, and tbe sum I ofifeMd 
did not meet bis expectations, another would be sure to 
accept it if no more was given ; then tbe first would 
change his mind, and thus I never failed to obtain both 
specimens. It was a pleasure that no one but a natu- 
ralist can appreciate, to see such rare and beautiEul 
sbells coming in alive, spotted cypraeas, marbled cones, 
long Mid, and Mwices, some spiny and some richly 
ornamented with varices resembling compotmd leaves. 
The rarest shell that I secured that day was a living 
T&rehdhm, which was picked up on a coral reef be- 
•fore the village, at low-tide level Afterward I pro- 
cured another from the same place ; but so limited 
does its distribution appear to be, that I never ob- 
tained a live specimen at any other locality. 

At sunset I walked out with the rjgah along 
shore of the bay. Before us lay the great island < 1 )^ 
Ceram, which the rajah called, in his umsical toQgue, 
Oeram ta/m him, “ The great land of Coram,” Ibr iB« 
dee^ to him, it was a land, that is, a |K>nti]ient, 
not in any sense a nr - 
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sun was sinHng beliind the Jiigli, jagged pea^ of 
Cemn, and Ms last golden and purple rays seemed 
to waver as they shot over the glassy but gently- 
undulating surface of the bay, and the broad, deeply- 
fiinged leaves of the cocoa-nut palms on the beadli 
took a deeper and richer hue in the glowing sun- 
light Then a dull, heavy booming came out of a 
small Mohammedan mosque, wMch was picturesque- 
ly placed on a little projecting point, almost sur- 
rounded by the purple sea. This was the low roll- 
ing of a heavy drum, calling all the faithful to assem- 
ble and return thanks to their Prophet at the close 
of the departing day. The rajah then left me to 
wander along the shore alone, and enjoy the endless 
variety of the changing tints in the sea and sky while 
the daylight faded away along the western horizon. 

It was in tMs bay that the Dutch first cast an- 
chor in these seas, and this thought naturally car- 
ries us back to the early history of the Moluccas, so 
famous for their spices, and so coveted by almost 
©very nation of Europe, as soon as enterprise and ac- 
tion began to dispel the dark clouds of ignorance and 
superstition which had enveloped the whole of the 
so-called civilized world during the middle ages. 
Antonio d’Abreu, a Portuguese captain, who came 
here from Malacca, in 1611 , is generally regarded as 
^e discoverer of Amboina and Banda, but Ludovico 
Barthema (Vartoma), of Bolo^a, after visiting Ma- 
lacca and Pedir, in Sumatra, according to his own 
account, reached this island as early as l&Ofi, yet his 
description of the Moluccas is so faulty that Valentyn 
titinks he never came to this region, but obtain^ hk 
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information from the Javanese and Arabs, who, as 
early at least jis 1322, visited these islands to pur- 
chase spices.* The Dutch first came to the East in the 
employment of the Portuguese, and in this manner 
became acquainted with its geography and its wealth. 
Their earliest expedition sailed from Holland in 1694, 
under Houtman. His fleet first visited Bantam and 
the island of Madura, At the latter place the na^ 
tives seized some of his crew, and obliged him to pay 
two thousand rix dollars to ransom them. On the 
3d of March, 1699, he arrivedhere off Hitu-lama. A 
serious and continual warfare then began betwe<a 
the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Dutch, for tigs 
possession of the Moluccas, which lasted until IfilO, 
when the Dutch became masters of these seas, and 
monopolized the lucrative trade of the nutmeg and 
the clove. The English also tried to secure this valu- 
able prize, but the Dutch finally compelled them to 

* Francis Yalentyn, the author of the most comprehensive and aeon- 
rate history and description of the Dutch possessions in all the East, was 
a Lutheran clergyman. He was bom at Dordrecht, about the year 1660. 
In^l686 he arrived at Batavia as a minister, and having resided some thne 
at Japara, near Samarang, he was transferred to Amboina, the future 
field of his ministry and literary labors. After a residence of twelve 
years in the Spice Islands, he was obliged to return hoine on account of 
ill-health. Having remained in Holland for eleven years, he smled a 
second time for India in ITOS. Arriving at Java, he remained on that 
island for two years, and then proceeded to the Spice Islands, where he 
resided for seven years, and in 1Y14 he returned again to Holland. 
mediately after his arrival he devoted himself to arraiiging his eoffiotm 
notes for publication. His first volume was published 1724 ; this was 

followed by seven others, all fhlly illustrated, the last a^earing in 1726. 
They embrace a complete description and history of the Dntoh pos^* 
sessions from Cape of Good Hope to Japan. The ||t6 of death 
of this emin^t man is not known, but he must have hi 1^ 
sixth year when he finished his great work. S 
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leave tlus part of tlie arcHpelago, and have continued 
to hold it, except for a short time in the early part 
Of the present century. 

The guest-chamber of my host, the rajah, was so 
open at the eaves that a current of damp air blew 
over me all night, and I had a strong reminder of the 
Batavia fever the next day. However, I continued 
along the shore to Hila, where an assistant resident 
is stationed, whose district also includes a pant ol 'the 
neighboring coast of Ceram. In the days when the 
clove-tree was extensively cultivated in Amboina, 
this was an important place, but now it has become 
almost deserted. It is chiefly famous for its fine man- 
goes, the fruit of the Ma/ngifera Indica. 

The Resident here had two fine specimens of an 
enormous hermit crab, the Birgos latro. The habits 
of this animal are most remarkable. Its food is the 
cocoa-nut, and, as the ripe nuts fall from the tree, it 
tears off the dry husks with its powerful claws until 
the end of the shell where the three black scars are 
found is laid bare. It then breaks the shell by 
hammering with one of its heavy claws, and the oily, 
fettening food within is obtained by means of the 
pincer-like claws attached to its hinder joints — so 
perfectly is this animal adapted to its peculiar mode 
of life. They are esteemed great delicacies after 
they have been well fed for a time, and these two 
unfortunates were destined for the table. 

A rest of a couple of days stayed the fever, and a 
boat was ordered to take me to^Zyt, the next village, 
where I reaped another rich harvest of beautiful 
sheOsL Here I purchased maily 2kUom, Which «ihe 
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natives had brought over from the neighboring coast 
of Ceram, They are qtiite similar to the Tritom of 
the Mediterranean, which in mythological times were 
fancied to be the trumpets used by Neptune’s attend- 
ants to herald the approach of the grim god, when 
he came up from the depths of the ocean, and was 
whirled by foaming steeds over its placid surface. 
The next village we visited was completely de- 
serted, except by the rajah and his family. The 
caUse of this strange exodus was some misunder- 
standing between the rajah and his people ; and as 
the Dutch Government claims the right to appoint 
each native prince, and had refused to remove this 
rajah, all his people had deserted their homes and 
moved off to the various neighboring hcm^ongs, a 
quiet and probably an effective mode of remon- 
strance. Near all these villages the beaches are 
lined with cocoaruut palms, and this is frequently 
the only indication that you are approaching a ham- 
pong, unless, as occasionally happens, a thin coltunn 
of smoke is observed slowly rising from out the tall 
tree-tops. When I wished to take water with me in 
our canoe, I naturally asked the rajah if he could 
provide us with a bottle, but he only smiled to think , 
I could be so unaccustomed to tropical life, and 
ordered a servant to climb one of the cocoa-nut palms 
above us, and cut off some of its dusters of laige^ 
green ^fruit. These we could carry anywhere, aud 
open #hen we pleased, and a few strokes with a 
heavy cleaver at once famished us vldth a sparkMilg 
fountain, ^ ' 

. At As^dlu, the next village, I ^und the na^ah 
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living in such style as I had always fancied a rich 
Eairtem prince enjoyed. His house was iu the centre 
dP a huge rillage, and located on the side of a steep 
hill. It covered thi*ee large terraces, and, when viewed 
fr<Hn the landing below, appeared like a temple. At 
this place, besides many rare shells, I purchased 
several large cassowary-eg^, which had been brought 
ov«p fix)m Ceram. They are about as long as ostrich- 
^gs, but somewhat less in diameter, and of a ^een 
color. The bird itself belongs to the ostrich family, 
its feathers being imperfectly developed and separate 
from each other, and suitable only to aid it to run. 
One species has a spine on each wing to enable it 
to defend itself, but the u^ual mode of attack is 
by striking with the beak. In size it is twice as 
large as a full-grown turkey. It is not found wild 
on any island west of Ceram, and those reported from 
Java were all undoubtedly carried there from this 
part of the archipelago. Here also I bought of the 
rajah a number of superb skulls of the babirusa, 
Sahwvm alfwrus, literally “the hog-deer,” a name 
well chosen, for its long tusks would at once sugge^ 
to these natives the antlers of the deer, the only 
other wild animal of any considerable size found on 
these islands. These skulls came from Bum, the 
f, eastern limit of this remarkable species of hog. 

For some time one of my servants kept alluding 
to several wonderful and most valuable curiosities 
which this wealthy rajah was so fortunate as to pos- 
sess — curiosities indeed, according to his glowing de- 
scriptions, compared to the shells I was continually 
buying. At last I asked him to say to the rajah. 
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tiiat 1 would be greatly obliged to him if be could 
ebow me sucb rare wonders, being careful not to ^d, 
that possibly I dionld like to purcbase one or more; 
for I bad a strong suspicion that the rajah bad offered 
to give him all over a certain sum that I might pay 
for them, if be could ioduce me to purcliase them. 
In these Eastern lands, when you send a servant to 
buy any thing, you have the unpleasant certainty 
in your mind, that a large part of “the price” will 
certainly lodge in his pocket; however, if yotfgo to 
purchase yourself, such exorbitant prices will be do* 
manded, that you will either come away without the 
article you need, or have thte unpleasant reflection 
afterward that you have been cheated worse than if 
you had sent your servlnt and allowed him to levy 
his black-maU. , 

As I had anticipated, the rajah was not loath to 
show me his treasures. They were merely half a dozen 
glass rings, evidently made by cutting off a piece of a 
glass rod nine or ten inches long, and half an inch in 
^ameter. This piece, having been heated, was bent 
into a ring and the two ends united by fusion. In- 
stead of expressing surprise and delight, as all who 
were looking on seemed to expect, I coolly began ex- 
plaining to the rajah what they were and how th^y 
were made. A look of surprise and incredulily 
peared on the faces of all, and the rajah at once, in a 
most solemn manner, averred that so far foom thdir 
being'the work of man, they had be«|i tak^ of; 
the heads of snakes and \^d boara| Despite 
digmfied beating the occasbn was i^pposed to 
mand, I could not r^:^n foom a smi|l as I mnarlmd 

I 1 ' 
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i iiAd seen many liea4i^ ,tiliose animals myseilfj 
before had I hedM that they carried sudi 
dxnalar jewels in their brains. “ Have you ev® seen 
otie of these taken out yourself ? ” I asked. “ Oh, no ! 
They come from Toma Oeram (the land or continent 
of Ceram).” AU who were listening, now fearing 
that their rajah might be worsted in the discussion, 
and being ready on every occasion to show that 
th^ were loyal subjects, abruptly ended the argu- 
ment by the unqualified assertion that ever^ thing 
was exactly as the rajah had said ; and, as I was his 
guest, I changed the conversation to another topic. 
When I returned to the city of Amboina, I looked at 
once in the “ Rariteit Kamer,” confident that EumphiuS 
would explain this remarkable and, as I afterward 
found, common belief ; for, though the rajah probably 
did not believe what he said, his credulous subjects 
doubtless never thought before of calling in question 
such a generally-accepted notion j such a query would, 
in their view, have indicated a weak instead of an in- 
quiring mind. This is one of the obstacles in the 
way of advancement among these people. Rumphius 
says that many rings were brought by the Portuguese 
and sold to the natives, who prize them very highly. 
This accounted for their origin; and afterward, when 
1 can^e to travel over the empire of China, and no- 
tio^ how that people value similar rings of jade 
(nephiite), and remembered that the coast of Ce- 
rtoa, opposite Assilulu, was once frequented by the 
iJeople of that empire, who came to purchase cloves 
and nutmegs, it occurred to me that possibly it was 
from them that the Amboinese hM learned to 
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place so Mgli a value ou such simple 
had obtain^ ih'W first speramens. Java is 
the only island “in the archipelago where 
ments could have been made 
not find that they are ei^ecially prized there, or 
that they have been dug up with other relics of pre- 
vious ages. 

Off this coast lie three islands, the Three Broth- 
ers, and on their shores the natives found a number 
of fare shells. In the streets of the village consid- 
erable quantities of cloves that had been gathered on 
the neighboring hill-sides were exposed to the sun on 
mats between the frequent showers, but the culture 
of that spice has been so neglected of late years, that 
this was the only place where I saw the fruit in all 
’the Moluccas. The clove-tree {Cwro^hylTm ar&nuM- 
<MS) belongs to the order of myrtles, which also in- 
cludes the pomegranate, the guava, and the rose- 
apple. The trunk of the fall-grown tree is from eight 
to twelve inches in diameter, and occasionally much 
more. Its topmost branches are usually forty or fifty 
frffet from the ground, though I have seen a tree 
larger than a cherry-tree fully loaded with fruit. It 
was originally confined to the five islands off the west 
coast of Gilolo, which then comprised the whol^ 
group known as “the Moluccas,” a name that hansi 
since been extended to Buru, Amboina, and the 
islands off the south coast of Ceram, where the oluye 
has been introduced and cultivated within a ectm- 
paratively late period. On those five iiiands it b^^hift 
to bear in its seventh or eighth year,'imd somerinpt^ 
conrinues to yield until it has reached In age of neat‘s 
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oim hajidred and fifty years; tke trees, therefore, are 
of very diflferent sizes. Here at Amboina it is not 
expected to bear firait before its twelfth or fifteenth 
year, and to cease yielding when it is seventy-five 
years old. Its limited distribution has always at- 
tracted attention, and Rumphius, who describes it as 
“ the most beautiful, the most elegant, and the most 
precious of all known trees,” remarks : “ Hence it ap- 
pears that the Great Disposer of things in His wis- 
dom, allotting His gifts to the several regions of "the 
world, placed cloves in the kingdom of the Moluccas, 
beyond which, by no human industry, can they be 
propagated or perfectly cultivated.” In the last ob- 
servation, however, he was mistaken, for since his 
time it has been successfully introduced into the isl- 
and of Penang, in the Strait of Malacca, and Sumar' 
tra, Bourbon, Zanzibar, and the coast of Guiana and 
the West India Islands. The clo^e is the flower-bud, 
and grows in clusters at the ends of the twigs. The 
annual yield of a good tree is about four pounds and 
a half, and the yearly crop on Amboina, Haruku, 
Saparua, and Nusalaut, the only islands where the 
tres is now cultivated, is 350,000 Amsterdam pouhds.* 
It is, however, extremely variable and uncertain-^for 
example, in 1846 it was 869,727 Amsterdam pounds, 
but in 1849 ft was only 89,023, or little more than 
on»-tenth of what it was three years before. Piga- 
fetta informs us that, when the Spanish first came to 
the Moluccas, there were no restrictions on the cul- 
ture or sale of the clove. The annual crop at 

f According 0 oflMal statements, tiie total yidd'ihmi 1676 to 1864 
was 100,034,036 Amsterdam poiizids. 
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time, 1621, aocordii^ to the same authority, reached 
the enormous quantity of 6,000 hahars, 6,640,000 
pounds of “ uncleaned,” and 4,000 bahars, 2,360,000 
pounds of “ cleaned ” cloves, about seventeen times 
the quantity obtained at the present time. Though 
this statement at first appears incredible, it is strength- 
ened by the fact that the two ships of Magellan’s 
fieet that reached Tidore, one of the Spice Islands, 
were filled with cloves during a stay of only twenty- 
four days. When the buds are young they are 
nearly white, afterward they change to a light green, 
and finally to a bright red, when they must at once 
be gathered, which is done by picking them by handj 
or beating them off with bamboos on to cloths spread 
beneath the trees. They are then simply dried in 
the sun, and are ready for the market. In drying, 
their color is changed from red to black, the condi- 
tion in which we see them. They are gathered twice 
a year, at about this time, in June, and again in the 
last of December. The leaves, bark, and young 
twigs also have some peculiar aroma, and at Zanzibar 
the stems of the buds are also gathered and find a 
ready sale. The favorite locations of this tree are- 
the high hill-sides, and it is said that it does not 
thrive well on low lands, where the loam is fine and 
heavy. The soil best adapted to it appears to bea^ - 
loose, sandy loam. In its original it gro'vf* , 

chiefly on volcanic soil, but in Amboina and the oth^ , : 
islands, where it is now cultivated, it has been, found 
to flourish well on loams formed by 1ii4 
tion of recent sandstone and seconda^ rociis|^^^||||p? 
native name for this fruit is clmM^ peifaps a 
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tioa of fhe Chinese tTemgM^ “odoriferous naila”* 
THie Dutch name for clove is hruid-nagel, “ herh-nail,” 
and for the trees nagden-hoomm, “ hail-trees.” Our 
own name clove comes from the Spanish clavo (Latin 
d(wus\ a nail, which has also been given them on ac- 
count of the similarity of these buds to nails. 

Although cloves form a favorite condiment among 
aU nations, the natives of these islands where they 
grow never eat them in any form, and we have no 
reason to suppose they ever did. The only purpose 
for which the Amboinese use them, so far as I am 
aware, is to prepare neat models of their praus and 
bamboo huts, by ruiming small wire through the 
buds before they are dried. The Dutch purchase 
and send to Europe so many of these models, that 
almost every ethnological museum contains some 
specimens of this skilful workmanship. The clove 
probably came into use originally by accident, and I 
believe the first people who fancied its rich aroma, 
and warm, pungent taste, were the Chinese. The 

♦ De Canto, who visited these islands in 1540, says : “ The Persians 
call the clove calafur^ and speaking on this matter, with permission of 
the physicians, it appears to ns that the ca/rojllum of tl^ Latin is cor- 
rnpted from the calafwr of the Moors (Arabs), for the^ have some re- 
semblance. And as this drng passed into Enrope throngh the hands of 
^ the Moors with the name calafar^ it appears the Europeans did not 
' change it. The Castilians (Spaniards) called cloves gilope^ because they 
ci^me from the island of Gilolo (probably one of the chief sources of this 
article at that time). The people of the Moluccas call them clicmque. 
The Brahmin physicians first called them Imamga^ but afterward gave 
them the Moorish name. GeneraDy all nations give them a name of 
their own, as we have done ; for the first of us (the Portuguese) that 
reached these islands (the Moluccas), taking them in their hands, and ob- 
serving their resemblance to iron nails, called them crmo^ by which the/ 
are now so well known in the world.” 
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similarity of the native name to that of the Chin^ 
and its marked difference, according to De Canto, 
from that of the Brahmins or Hindus, lends probabil- 
ity to this view. When the Portuguese first came to 
these islands, the Chinese, Arabs, Malays, Javanese, 
and Macassars, were all found here trading in this 
article. Of the two former nations, the Chinese were 
probably the first to reach this region, though the 
Arabs jailed up the China Sea and carried on a large 
trad'e with the Chinese at Canpu, a port in Hangchau 
Bay, south of the present city of Shanghai, in the 
thirteenth century, or fiilly two hundred years be- 
fore the Portuguese and Spaniards arrived in these 
seas. 

The first notice of cloves in Europe occurs in a 
law passed during the reign of Aruelian the First, 
between a. d. 175 and 180, where they are mentioned 
as forming an article of commerce from India to Alex- 
andria; for the Isthmus of Suez and the Bed Sea 
formed at that time the chief highway of Eastern 
trade. Prom these islands the cloves were first taken 
by the Malays and Javanese to the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, where they passed into the hands of the Telin- 
gas or Klings, who carried them to Calicut, the old 
Capital of Malabar. Thence they were transported 
to the western shores of India and shipped across the 
Arabian Seji, and up the Gulf of Aden and the Bed 
Sea to Cairo. These frequent transfe]^ so increased 
the original price, that in England, before the dk- 
oovery of the Cape of Good Hope, l|drty ^hijOk^ 
were paid for them per pound, or on4 hundred 
axty^ight poun^ sterling per hbpdred - weight; 
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wMcli was tliree himdred and sixty times their origi- 
nal price. It 3 ^as to make this immense profit that the 
P<Mtagnese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the Eng- 
lish, were all so anxious to find a pass^e to the East 
by sea, and why, when these islands had been discov- 
ered, each strove to monopolize the trade itself, and all 
carried on such a persistent and piratical warfare for 
many years. So long as cloves were not cultivated 
elsewhere, and there was no competition in the Euro- 
pean markets, the Dutch Government made a hand- 
some profit by means of its monopoly ; but when 
they were raised in other places, the consumption of 
such a luxury not increasing with the supply, the 
previous h%h price began at once to decline, and for 
juany years the income of the government in these 
islands has not been equal to its expenses in the 
Siipae region. Some have supposed "that a further 
redaction in the price would be followed with a cor- 
responding greater demand, until its consumption 
would become as general and as large as that of pep- 
per ; but this view is opposed by the conamon de- 
cision of mankind — ^that pepper is a necessary arrive 
of f<k>dy and ^at the clove is only a luxury. If no 
ta4 been made to keep up the price of this 
to such a high figure in the European 
Wallets, .there would have been a less incentive to 

t p narions to introduce it into their own colonies, 
ithus the market would not have been over- 
«l^ked so soon, and the price would not have fallen 
so low as to make the Spice Islands a source of loss 
instead of profit, except within a recent date. 

AH the r^ths I niet were strict Moliammedans, 
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and, improving the privil^s of their Be<rf;, ha4 
than one wife. Soon after arriving at each rajah’s 
house, I was invariahly asked whether Or not I 
was married,*and for a long time I could not ima 
gine why I was so closely quizzed, until the pro- 
verbial jealousy of these people c^ixjurred to m& 
Each wished to know how strict a watch he was to 
keep over his fascinating harem; and as I was 
obliged, to answer all such queries .m ihe negative, I 
never even saw one of their wives. At meals only 
the rajah and myself sat at the table ; and as I h^ 
two servants, and each of these princes nearly a score, 
we were always well served, considering our fara 
Two articles never failed to appear — chickens and 
rice — and to these fish was usually added; and';' 
for luncheon and dessert always the richest bmigjna^ 
One kind, the piscmg Ambon, or “ Amboina 
is very common in that region, but the onei € 
learned to prefer, and the -one that my. servants „W^ 
always ordered to procure if possible, wherfver w© 
chanced to halt, was the pimng moB, or “gtdden ba* 
nftna,” a small variety, with a peculiarly rich, honey- 
like flavor, and a bright gol^ipi ©kin when it is folly 
ripe. This rajah, I noticed^l^ particular to seal, me 
at the table so that I could diuy look out at 
door. The first query he proposed at dinner w©^ 
how we are accustomed to eat in our land,' adipiig 
that, after all, no style suited him so well as dispen*' 
sing with knives and forks' altogether, tod adopting 
the simpler and more natural mode using one’s 
fingers — a stjle so common, that eato pajah usuaQy 
keeps a. supply of finger-bowls, and iheiis 
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iiii^ voscih more than all the crockery and oth<^ glass* 
yirare on the table beside. While was mo^ zeal- 
ously explaining in reply the superiority of oiir cus- 
tom, there arose a suppressed giggle behind me ; the’ 
secret was out — ^the rajah’s wives had been allowed 
to leave their close prison and look at me, while I 
was so placed that I could not, without the greatest 
rudeness, turn round so as to steal a glance at them. 
But as this noise was evidently not a part of the 
proposed programme, I repressed my curiosity,^ and 
continued my description. One topic especially they 
never seemed weary of hearing about, and that was 
my experience as a soldier. There was something 
strangely fascinating to their rude imaginations in 
the scenes of blood through which I have had to 
pass. At first I had some difficulty in translating 
my stories into good Malay, but one of my servants 
fortunately spoke a little Dutch, and supplied me 
with a word or sentence, as the case demanded. 

Prom Assilulu I set off, during a heavy rain- 
storm, over a neighboring mountain for the south- 
west shore, and after a long walk over the rocks, 
sand, and shingle, we reached Latiki, where there 
was once a fort with a garrison, but now the ruins 
of the fort, and a few old, rusty guns are all that 
remain ; and the only official stationed there is an 
opziener or “ overseer.” In two days, at that place, I 
so Increased my collection, that I had to hire eight 
coolies to transport it, each carrying two baskets. 
— 6ne on either end of a pole about four feet long. 
The baskets are made of . an open framework' of 
bamboo, covered inside with pahn-leaves, and are 
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Pb^refbi|0:in^ dilrable,, most oommopi 

pbell tli^e ts tbe Uttie cyprcBa capvi-serpenMs, dar 
1“ serpei^-B^wi, cowry,”' whicli a close resem- 
blanc^ ,both in form and color, to the head (rf a 
snake. 


•' • Lariki the opziener accompanied me to the 
nei^^piming hcmpong of Wakasihn. Our narrow 
footpath woimd along the side of a rugged, prqjectr 
ing crag, and the view from the outer point waa 
y:ery imposing. The stormy monsoon was at its 
height. The heavy swell rolling in from the open 
ocean broke ^d flung its white spray and clotted 
foam far and wide over the black rocks left bare by 
the ebbing tide. Thick clouds, heavily freighted 
with rain, were driven by the strong wind against 
the rugged coast and adjoining motmtains. The 
cocoarnut palms that grew just above high-water 
level, and leaned over toward the sea, twisted and 
shook their plumy crests in a continual strife with 
the angry storm, and above them the brandies of 
great evergreens moaned and piped as they lashed to 
and fro in the fitful gusts of the tempests. 

At Wakasihu -the old whitebearded rajah, hear 
ing of our approach, came out to welcome us. The 
opziener explained to him the object of my coming,* 
and immediately he ordered a large Ufa, that hung 
under an adjoining shed, to be beaten, as a warning 
to his people that their rajah required them all tp 
assemble at once before his house. The news quiddj? , 
spread that a foreigner had come to purchase diells, 
and the old men, young men, womea^ and children, 
aU cmne with the treasures that had b^ accumulid* 
n 
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iag §OT months, and even years, in their m^rable 
dwellings. Here many perfect specimens of the 
richly -colored Oc^sis fiammea appeared, and also 
Ihat strangely-marked shell, the Cyprcea ma/pfa^ or 
“map cowry,” so named from the irregnlar light- 
colored line over its back where the two edges of 
the mantle meet when the animal is folly expanded. 
They had crawled into the hulms that had been 
sunk for fish at a depth of several fathoms. 

The trading was carried on only in Malay, but 
when I offered a price, which was higher or lower than 
they had expected, they frequently consulted with 
each other in their own peculiar dialect or haliasa. 
This the opziener, who was a native of the city of 
Amboina, was as totally unable to understand as I. 
He also assured me that even the natives at Lariki, 
from which we had walked in half an hour, could 
only understand an occasional word of the hahasa of 
this village, and that the people of neither village 
could understand a word of the 'bahma of Assilulu, 
two or three hours’ walk beyond Lariki In fact, as 
a rule, every community that is under one rajah, and 
■ this is generally but one village, has its own peculiar 
dialect, which is so different from the dialects of 
every adjoining village, that all are obliged to learn 
Melay in order to carry on any trade or hold any 
^nununication with their nearest neighbors. The 
is never a written language, and appears to 
be constantly changing, for, at the city of Amboina, 
the natives have completely lost their dialect since 
the foreigners settled among them, and now can only 
speak with each other in Malay. The great di^r- 
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sity in tlie native dialects, and the general adoption 
of Malay, existed at least as early as when the Spah- 
iards first navigated these waters, ^<?r De Barros says : 
“ Two facts give reason to believe that the inhabit- 
ants of these islands consist of various and diverse 
nations. The first is the inconstancy, hatred, and 
suspicion with which they watch each other; and 
the second, the great variety of their languages ; for 
it is not the same with them and the Bisayans (the 
inhabitants of Bisaya, one of the Philippines), where 
one language prevails with alL The variety, on the 
contrary, is so great that no two places understand 
each other’s tongue. Even the pronunciation differs 
widely, for some form their words in the throat, 
others at the point of the tongue, others between the 
teeth, and others in the palate. If there be any 
tongue through which they can understand each 
other, it is the Malay of Malacca, to which the 
nobles” (rajahs and capalas) “have lately addicted 
themselves since the Moors” (Arabs) “have resorted 
to them for the clove.” The Malays and Javaneie 
probably visited these regions long before the Arabs; 
and thtey, and not the Arabs, were ’the people whof' 
first taught these natives the Malay language. 

From Wakasihu I continued during a violent 
rain-storm along the south coast to Laha at the mouth 
of the bay of Amboina, determined to cross the bay 
and reach home that night, if possible. There were 
a number of villages along the route, and at each 
I had to procure a new relay of cooliea • This caused 
much delay, but a foreigner soon leamsf.that he muUt 
have an inexhaustible stock of patience ||o draw (m at 
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any unexpected moment if lie is going to deal with 
these people. At one village they all agreed that a 
neighitoring stream, which we could' not avoid cross- 
ing, had become so swollen by the heavy rains, that 
it was absolutely impassable ; but I simply ordered 
them to quietly follow me, and where I could not 
lead the way they might turn back. However, when 
we came to its banks, we found before us a deep, 
foaming torrent, far more uninviting and dangerous 
than I had anticipated, yet by following up it's course 
for half a mile, I came to a place where I made my 
way to the opposite bank; but here I found, myself 
hemmed in by a precipitous cliff, and there could 
be nothing done except to beat an inglorious retreat. 
The natives meantime had been trying the stream 
farther down, and had found a ford where the strong 
current was only waist-deep, and here we safely 
gained the opposite bank. After this came another 
stream even more difficult to cross, and after that, 
still a third. Each time I almost expected that the 
coolies, who were carrying over my shells, would be 
swept away, but they were all so lightly dad that 
they succeeded in maintaining their footing, even 
where the current was perfectly boiling. The streams 
are changed into rapid torrents in a few hours 
in these islands, where the water seems to come 
down from the sky in broad sheets whenever it rains. 
There are few bridges, and the difficulty of crossing 
the small rivers is one of the chief obstacles in 
travelling here during the rainy season. However, 
as a compensation, there is no sultry, scorching Sun. 
Near the beaches where the streams flow out to the 
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86a, they all widen into deep, oblong pools, which are 
made very narrow at high-water level by the qumiti* 
ties of sand thrhwn np by the surf Near the low-, 
water level they again become broad and shallow, and| 
during ebb-tide the best place to cross them is on th^; 
ocean shore as far down as one can go and avoid the 
danger of being swept away by the heavy surf. 

It was nearly night when we reached Laha; 
we were all thoroughly drenched, and had eaten 
nothing'since morning except some half-ripe bananas. 
The storm was unabated, but the rajah said it was 
possible to cross the bay against the wind and waves, 
and three men were detailed to paddle us six miles 
to the city. Our boat was a common leper-lepefr^ that 
is, a canoe made from the trunk of a large tree, with 
pieces of plank placed on the sides to raise them to 
the proper height. Both ends are sharp, and curve 
upward. About four feet from the bow a pole is 
laid across, and another the same distance from the 
stem. These project outward from the side of the 
boat six or eight feet, and to them is fastened a bam- 
boo, the whole forming what is known as an “ out- 
rigger.” The canoes themselves are so narrow, that 
without these external supports they would be even 
more crank than the birch-bark canoes of our red In- 
dians. When we launched our l&per-l^er^ and placed 
on board our cargo of shells, and got in ourselves, her 
sides were only about four inches out of water, but I 
could not procure a larger boat, so started. It 
soon became so dark that all we couldydiscera on the 
neighboring shores were large fires wl^h the native 
had made from place to place to lui^ the fish hy 
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nigM into their weirs. The wind also increased, and 
the waves rose“higher and began to sparkle brightly, 
and occasionally a strong gust would seem to change 
the whole surface of the sea into a sheet of fire. For 
a time my boatmen felt strong, and encouraged each 
other with a wild shouting, like an Indian warwhoop, 
and in this way we had made more than a mile from 
the shore, when the wind became much heavier, and 
occasionally an ugly wave brok^ over us. My men 
stiQ continued to paddle on until we found that we 
were scarcely holding our own against the storm. 
Then they became discouraged and proposed to go 
back, but turning round such a long, narrow boat in 
the midst of a rough sea was by no means an easy 
matter. The man forward stopped to rest, and just 
then a heavy flaw, struck the front part of the boat, 
whirled it round in an instant, and away we flew off 
before the tempest like a race-horse. It had now 
b^me so dark and thick that, though the natives 
Imew every foot of the shore, they could not tell 
where to steer, and it was only by paddling with all 
their might that we escaped running into a mass of 
fljljping breakers. Finally we once more reached the 
ibiore ; the rajah had some rice and fish cooked, and 
at midnight I took my second meal that day. My 
* bedroom was so open that the wind whistled in on 
every side and so completely chilled me that I ex- 
pected to find myself burning with fever the next 
day, but the excitement counteracted the cold, and I 
arrived again at Amboina safe and welL After such 
an excursion several days were passed writii^ labels, 
one of which I placed in each individual shell, a 
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wearying and almost an endless tai^ Ijut tlie 
continually occurred to me tjiat, if Ir should not be 
permitted to return to my native JSnd, such am 
thentic labels in my own handwriting would en- 
able any one into whose hands my collection might 
fall to fully accomplish the object of my long jour- 

iiey* 

July 23<?. — ^This morning, at a quarter-past four, 
I was suddenly awaked by some cause which, for the 
moment, I could not imderstand, but immediately 
there began a low, heavy rumbling down deep in the 
earth. It was not a roar, but such a rattling or 
quick succession of reports as is made when a number 
of heavily-laden coaches are rapidly driven down a 
steep street paved with round cobble-stones. At 
the next instant it seemed as if some huge giant had 
seized my bed, and had pushed it from him and then 
pulled it toward him with the greatest violence. 
The gentleman and lady with whom I was residing 
shouted out to me : “ Run out of the house ! run for 
your life ! There is a dreadful earthquake I ” 

Back of the main house was the dining-room, 
surrounded by a low wall, and covered with a light 
roof. This was our place of refuge. The gentle- 
man then explained to me that the shock which 
had just occurred was the second, and a very se- 
vere one, and the first, which was light, was wl^t 
had so suddenly aroused me from a deep sleep. ^ 
course, no one of us knew but another stiU heavieir 
might come at the neict instant ao^ lay all Ike 
buildings near us in a mass of min4 ^ i^Aoed 
earth should not open and swallo^, us all 
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The time that elapsed between hearing the rambling 
noise and feeling the shock itself was about five 
seconds. At this time of the year, in the middle of 
a monsoon, the wind blows constantly day and 
night; but after this earthquake there was not 
the slightest perceptible motion in the air. The 
tree-toads stopped their steady piping, and the noc- 
turnal insects all ceased their shrill music. It was 
so absolutely quiet that it seemed as if all nature 
was waiting in dread anticipation of some coming 
catastrophe. Such an unnatural stillness was cer- 
tainly more painful than the howling of the most 
violent tempest or the roar of the heaviest thunder. 
Meantime, lights sprang up here and there in the 
neighboring houses, and all the doors were thrown 
open, that at the slightest warning everybody might 
run into the street. The strange words of the Chinese, 
Malays, and Arabs, sounded yet stranger in the dark, 
stiPi night, as each called in a subdued but most ear- 
tone to his or her relatives. The utter helpless- 
nouls wMch every one feels at such a time, where even 
the «i^d earth groans and trembles beneath his feet, 
mai^ the solicitude most keenly painful. It was 
"hplf an hour — and that half hour seemed an age — 
fe^ore the wind began to blow as before. Then 
the ncdljpmal animals, one after another, slowly re- 
sumed their nightly cries, and our alarm gradu- 
ally subsided as the dawn appeared, and once 
more gave promise of approaching day. I had long 
been anxious t® witness an earthquake; but since 
^t dreadful night there is something in the very 
sound of the word that mak«9 me almost shudder. 
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is usually at least one earthquake — that is, 
one series of shocks — at Amboina every yeto*, and 
when eight or ten months have passed without one, 
a very heavy shock is always expected. 

On the 17th of February, 1674, according to 
Valentyn, Amboina suffered from a heavy earth* 
quake, and Mount Ateti, or Wawanu, on Hitu, west 
of the village of Zyt, poured out a great quantity of 
hot mud, which flowed down to the sea. In 1822 
I)r. 8. Muller visited it and found a considerable 
quantity of sublimed sulphur, and some sulphmrous 
acid gas rising from it. Again, in 1816, when the 
volcano of Tomboro, or Sumbawa, was suffering its 
terrible eruption, an earthquake was felt at several 
places on this island. Many people described to me 
a series of shocks of great violence that began on the 
1st of November, 1835, and continued three weeks. 
The whole population of the city were obliged to 
leave their houses and live for all that time in tents 
and bamboo huts in the large common back of the 
forts. Up to that date Amboina had been a re- 
markably healthy place, but immediately afterward 
a gastric-bilious fever broke out and continued until 
March, 1845. On the 20th of July of that year an- 
other heavy earthquake was experienced, and this 
disease at once b^an again, but had somewhat sub- 
sided, when, on tSie li8th and 20th of March, 1860, 
another severe shock occurred, and‘<jgain for the 
third time it commenced anew. This tiihe both 
governor and the assistant resident 
ent Amboina is one of the healthiest 
seas. On the 4th and 6th of Novei|b^, 
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SOT^ of earthquakes occurred among the mountains 
where the river that flows through Batavia takes its 
rise. During these shocks a land-slide occurred, and 
the water was so filled with mud that the canals and 
ramifications of the river in the city were silted up, 
and their currents completely stopped. The imme- 
diate consequence was, a large proportion of the 
population of that city fell victims to a fever en- 
gendered by the great quantities of stagnant water. 
No simOar cause could have operated here on the 
island of Amboina. As the quantity of rain, the 
strength and direction of the wind, and all other 
meteorological phenomena, appear to have been the 
same as in other years, it is evident that the disease 
was connected in some way with the earthquakes, 
and the view has been advanced that it was caused 
by quantities of poisonous gase^ which are supposed 
to have risen out of the earth during the violent 
shocks. 

Many fine shells were now brought me from Tu- 
lahu, a hampong on the northeast coast of Hitu, so I 
determined to go on my next excursion in that direc- 
tion. Two miles up the bay from the city of Am- 
boina a tongue of land projects out from either shore, 
until a passage ^y five hundred yards wide is left 
betweMi them. Within this passage the sea again 
expands into a bay about three miles long and a mile 
and a half wide. The depth of the water in the pas- 
sage is sufficient for the largest ships, yet inside it 
is nowhere more than twenty or twenty-five fathoms. 
A large navy could anchor here, and be perfectly 
Ehelt®red from all winds and seas ; but vessels rarely 
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or never enter it, aa the road off the city is so far *^ 
from the mouth of the bay that it is very seldom Miy 
considerable swell rolls in irom the ocean, and more- 
over, the shores of this bay are considered extremely 
unhealthy on account of fevers, while sickness of that 
kind is very rare at the outer anchorage. On the 
eastern or Laitimur side of the bay there are several 
kampongs upon the low land along the shore. Back 
from the low land, on the Hitu side, there is a grad- 
ual ascSnt to mountains a mile or two back. One of 
them, Salhutu, rises twelve hundred metres above 
the sea, and is the highest peak on the island. In 
the shallow water around the head of the bay grow 
many mangrove-trees (MhizopTwrce). A low isthmus 
of sand and alluvium, only some thirteen hundred 
yards broad, and but a few feet above high-Water 
level, connects Laitimur with Hitu. Through this a 
canal was cut in 1827 to the large bay of Baguala, 
in order that the praus bound from Ceram to Am- 
boina might avoid the long route round the danger, 
ous shores of Laitimur ; but in twelve years this pas- 
sage became so filled up with sand as to be impas- 
sable, except for small boats, and now they can only 
go to and fro during high tide, and thus whatever 
there is to be transported must be carried on the 
backs of coolies. It is very painful to see such valu- 
able improvements neglected and becoming useless, 
for it shows that the whole tendency in this region, 
instead of being toward progress, is only toward 
decay. Crossing this isthmus, we continued aloi^ 
the sandy shores on the north side of IBaguala Bay, 
for this is the only highway between city of Am - 
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IxHiia aiid tlie populous islands of Haruko, Saparoa, 
and Nuaalaut, to the east. Occasionally the path 
passed over a projecting point, hut ‘when it is low 
water the natives usually prefer to follow along the 
shore, just as their fathers did for centuries before 
them, ^though it is frequently twice as far as by the 
road. In an hour and a half we came to Suli, a 
pretty Christian kampong. The road then turned 
to the north and led us for two or three miles over 
low hills of coral rock, covered with a thin layer of 
red soil, to Tulahu, a village on the north coast, 
which contains a population of about fifteen hun- 
dred, and is the largest on the island. Near its 
centre is a mosque, for the whole community is com- 
posed of Mohammedans. As I passed up the main 
street on my way to the house of the rajah, scores of 
boys and men kept gathering and following, to learn 
from my servants who this strange foreigner that 
headed the procession could be, and what was the 
object of his coming. The rajah had been notified 
by the Resident of my proposed visit, and received 
me with a profound “ salaam.” In the village was a 
rvma nSgri, or “house belonging to the village.” 
It had been erected by the villagers, in accordance 
with orders from the Dutch Government, for the 
accommodation of all oflicials and foreigners passing 
that way. It was built in the usual style of foreign 
houses in the East, with a* broad veranda in front, 
an admirable place to trade with the people. A 
comfortable bedroom was fitted up for me, but I 
dined with the rajah. I was always careful to 
take a good supply of tea and sugar on such excur- 
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sions, and my servants purdma^d ehickei^ flsli, and 
whatever else was to he procured ; in diort, I bought 
all the food, and the rajah helped me eattitu so that I 
ftilfilled to the letter the order of the govemor-gen* 
eral that I should prove “ no burden to the native 
people ; ” but, on the contrary, as I spent many guil- 
ders for shells in each village, my visits, in their eye^ 
were special blessings. Again and again mothers 
would come with their children and complain most 
bitterly that they had so little food and clothing, 
and beg me to take the shells they had brought, and 
name my own price. The rajah at first could hardly 
believe I should collect many shells in his village, 
but I asked him to beat the Ufa for his cabalas, liter- 
ally “ head men,” but really a higher class of ser- 
vants, whose duty it is to convey to the people the 
rajah’s commands, and see them duly enforced. The 
capalas were ordered to summon all those who prol> 
ably had shells in their houses, that I might invite 
them to trade. Meantime supper was prepared. The 
first object on the table that attracted my attention 
was an Octopus, or “ inkfish,” an animal much like the 
squid of our own shores, which fishermen sometimes 
use for bait, and which whalers know is a favorite 
morsel for blackfish ; but I never heard of men feast- 
ing on it before. After this questionable dish and a 
chicken were dispdsed of, the fried fruit of the A.rto^ 
ca/rpus i/ncisa, or “ bread-fiuit tree,” was placed on 
the ^able. After supper I walked through all tlie 
principal streets of the village, supported on either 
side by a capala, who persistently drqye all the na- 
tives out of the street before us, and fceed , ^0 
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take their proper place ■beMnd us. To give the trade 
m<)re I took a good quantity of small copper 
coins and distributed them freely among the small 
children as I passed along. The result of this ma- 
noeuvre was most magical; everybody was anxious to 
make my acquaintance and sell me shells. Even the 
good Mohammedan priest laid aside his feelings of 
indifference toward the Christian stranger, and in- 
vited me under his roof. He also intimated that he 
could favor me with a few species, but, as hiS prices 
were five times as high as those of the common 
people, I neglected to make a selection from his 
treasures. 

Each evening that I was in this village the rajah 
insisted on my passing hour after hour on his veran- 
da, describing to him the foreign countries he could 
name. Like many other natives who would like to 
be free from aU European rule, it afforded him great 
comfort to hear that Tana Ollanda (Holland) was 
much smaller in area than France or England. When 
I came to tell him that Tana America was a still 
greater country, he listened politely, but a half-in- 
ctedulous smile revealed his belief that I only spoke 
^|it in such an enthusiastic manner because I was an 
.^l^erican; yet when I added, that however much 
otner nations might wish to possess these beautiful 
islands, America would never have such a desire, his 
knowledge of geography seemed to have become com- 
plete at once, and he explained to aU who were lis- 
tening that Tama America was admitted by all to be 
the largest and the most powerful of all nations. He 
dso had an almost endless series of questions to ask 
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about the sovereigns of tbe lands I bad described, 
and, like a good Mobammedan, expressed bis confi- 
dence that I sboiild speak well of tbe Sultan of 
key, wbom he appeared to regard as tbe next in au- 
thority to tbe Prophet himself. 

Tbe next day I went westward to Waai, where I 
obtained many specimens of tbe great Troch/m mar- 
moratus, which lives in abundance a little fertber 
toward tbe northwestern end of tbe island, but can 
onlyl3e procured alive during tbe opposite monsoon. 
Its beautifully marbled, sea-green surface, and bright, 
pearly interior have always made it a favorite orna- 
ment for tbe parlor in every land. Many, wishing to 
improve on Nature, remove tbe green outer layers 
either by hydrochloric or nitric acid, so as to give 
tbe exterior also a bright nacreous iridescence. Hun- 
dreds of tbe heavy opercula of these animals are 
found on tbe neighboring shores, for Nature has pro- 
vided each with this thick door, which, after it has 
withdrawn itself into the shell, it can close behind it, 
and thus be free from all harm. 

On my return I found my house besieged with more 
than two hundred of both sexes and of every age, from 
infancy to second childhood. Each had a lot of shells 
to sell, and therefore the prices were very low ; but 
I was careful to pay them more than they could earn 
in any other way in the same time. The women and 
children on all these islands are accustomed to gather 
moUusks at every low tide for food, and whenever 
any particularly rare or beautifal shell is found, it is- 
always saved ; and it was for this rea^n that I was 
always confident that I could obtain valuably 
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spec^eiis in every village. Here I secured one shell, 
the or “ thick-lipped strombus,” 

that I ^d long been hoping to see. • It lives in the 
deeip water between these shores and the opposite 
coast of Ceram, and I could not hear that it is found 
in any other locality. Many species of long “ spindle- 
shells ” (Fim) are found here — ^some nearly smoo% 
and some richly ornamented with tubercles. 

I had now been on the island four weeks, and it 
was time for the monthly mail to arrive, brining me 
letters from home. This exciting thought caused me 
to foiget even my passion for shells, and, promising 
the natives I would come again and purchase all the 
Specimens they could collect, I returned to the city 
of Amboina. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE HLIASSERS AND OEEAM. 

The arrival of the mail here, at Amhoina, causes 
a general rejoicing. Indeed, it is the only thing there 
is to break the dull monotony of a residence in this 
enervating climate, unless, as happened this month, 
there is an earthquake, which affords a grand oppor- 
tunity for the old residents to describe to all new- 
comers the fearful shocks they have experienced, and 
this they invariably do with that peculiar kind of 
semi-boasting with which a veteran fights over his 
battles in the presence of raw recruits. The last 
earthquake, which everybody witnessed, is referred 
to very much as we at home speak of some violent 
gale that has swept along the coast. Those who 
would be weather-wise in our land here discuss 
the various directions fix>m which the diffensit 
shocks came — ^upon which there seems a consideralw. 
variance of opinion, but I notice that generally each ' 
company agrees with the highest dignitary present 
This was a fortunate mail for me It brought me^ 
letters from home, and many America% papers from" 
our consul at Batavia, who never fisule^ to send nie 
the latest news all the time 1 was in ^j|y part of the 
archipelago. B^ore the next mdl ^ letters were 
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read and re-read. Tlie pages of the Boston papers 
seemed like the faces of familiar .friends, and |t 
was difficult not to peiuse the advertisements, col- 
umn 'by column, before I'Kjbuld lay them aside. I, 
in> turn, was able to write my friends that already I 
poiMiessed a full series of nearly aP the species of. 
shells I had come to seek. 

East of Amboina lie three islands, sometime 
called the “Uliassers.” .The first and nearest to 
Amboina is Haruku (in Dutch Haroekoe); it is 
also known to the natives afe Oma, or Buwang^bessl, 
“ Ejecting-iron.” The second is Saparua (in Dutch 
Saparoea) ; but according tO Mr. Ckawfiird it should 
be Sapurwa, or Sapurba, from the fiative’ numeral 


8a standing as an article, and the Sanscrit, 
"source,” a name probably given it* by the Mal^^ 
and Javanese fraders, who came here to buy, cloves * 
long before the Portuguese reached such a remdle 
region, and thi% is.made mOre probable by the 
name of the third island iNusaleut (in Dutch 
laoet), which is*;. impounded of the Javamese 
" an island,’^ and the Malay word 
Nusalaut, therefore, means Sea Jslandj^^i^iStas 
evidently so named because it is situated ffiorehiiearly 
hftlihe open sea. The Javanese word 7^^^8a, which 
^p|>lied, like Ihe .Malay word pulo, only to sinW 
Maills,^enab]^ us to trace but the early b>tirse of 
Ihe Javanese traders. At the kiuthem end of .Laiti- 
mur is a kamp<mg named Nusamma (niba), “ Fallen 
Mand,” pelehaps because some island, Or a part 
of Amboina htodf, had sunk^ infhat vitality Hear 
thp Banda is l^nsatelo (better taluh), " Magic 
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Island.” Saparaa is also known to the natives as 
Honimoa, and. Liaser, whence probably the old 
name Uliassers, for this is the most important of the 
three islands, and would' naturally give its Tuune to 
the' whole ^roup. ' A mecehant 'from Sapama, tho 
. chief ^laca hn the island of fthat name, was thm 
‘visiting Amboina, and. Mndly invited me to 4ocom^ 
pany hwa when he should return — m invitation I 
* was^most happy' to apc^i^ for Rtuiuphius reiOeived 
man]^ ididls froin these islands,- and .1 wtidpated obf 
taining some species flive, of which I possessed Only 
shells. A heavy storm delayed us for a week,’ a 


frequent oceupeace dunng the southeast monsoon. 
E*roiq Amboina we followed my former route to 
f^ahu, which we reached at evening, the usual 
^|une for commencing a voyage in these seas at this 
tiihe of year^ because the wind generally moderates 
^^r 'sunset, and freshens . again the next morning 
soon after sunrisa We embarke^t onde on a large 
praii, manned by eighteen natives of l^parua, and 
readily distinguished from the people of Amboina 
by the peculiar custom of clipping the hair shg^l pH 
orer thp head, except a narrow band along thi^KS]^ 
head, whidh is allowed to hang down over the^<i@t^ 
^d gives them a remarkably clowh^f hppearaace. 
|rae of these men, who was* coxswain or 
steered ^th a huge' paddle ; two others dfr 
tailed to keep upr' the continual,* ihoaiDtouous dfe*, 
and whi<h these people eonsjder mi^c,* and ^0 
others rowed. • OuT musical infitruni||i^ wm#^a 
hu^ .that gave a dull, h^^^M^d, such as 
wouM be caused bvbeatmcr « iwiiiMfc — 
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quick rap of a druui, wMcl^ however mo- 
QOTGlms, hRs sbme^hi^ >^ii!)rkig; aiid.lix^y in. 
-it; and two gongs, importea from China, and just 
harsh and discordant enoi^h to please the musical 
lympaatuns of the stupid Celestiala The tifa is heat 
with a piece of wood of any shape held loosely in 
the right hand, while the left hand raises the note 
hy pressing against the edge of the vibrating skin. 
There is, therefore, no such thing as a long rioll^or a 
short roll, but one unvaried beating. The Wo gongs 
were of different sizes, and were struck alternately, 
but this was so slight a change that it only made the 
monotony more wearisome. Each rower had a small 
wooden box, about a foot long, four inches high, and 
six wide, where he carried the all-imp&rtant betel- 
nut, siri, lime, and tobacco. It also served as a chest 
for his extra clothing. 

The betel-nut is the fruit of a tall, slender, and 
extremely graceful palm, the Areca cateoJm. The 
frank is usually from six to eight inches only in 
diameter, but the sheaf of green leaves that springs 
^ of its top is thirty or forty feet from the ground. 
,Pf the bea,utiful palms, tHs is decidedly the most 

to me. Near the house in which I lived, 
at Ba^avia^ there was a long avenue of these grace- 
frd fr)|!l|es, there in the bright mornings, and cool 
eveain^ t; was accustomed to saunter to and fro, - 
and eaai thne it seemed that they ^we more chWn- 
ing than ever before. This free grows over yll 
ti^pieal India, and tike whole arcliipdi^o, including 
*1^6 f Fhilipi^e^ Bs Ifrli^y mane is pimttg, heube 

Isl^d.'' In nearly all' 
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t}ie lai^ islands it lias a different name, an indict* 
tioD,Jlia| it is indigenons. In Javanese it is 
, «id a legion' oh the north coast of Snmatia,' 

where it is very abundant, has therefore received that 
name. In favorable situatkms this tree begins to 
bear when it is six years old, and generally yields 
about a hundred nuts in a loose, conical cli^r. 
Each nut, when ripe, is about as large as a puUet’s* 
egg, and of a bright, ochreous yellow. This yellow 
skiif encloses a husk, the analogue of the thick husk 
of the cocoa-nut. Within this is a small i^heii- 
cal nut, closely resembling a nutmeg, but very hard 
and tough, except when taken directly from the 
tree. It is chewed with a green leaf of the Sw, 
Piper betel, which is raised only for this purpose, 
and such great quantities of it are consumed in this 
way, that large plantations are seen in Java solely 
devoted to its culture. The mode of preparing this 
morsel for use is very simple ; a small quantity of 
lime as large as a pea is placed on a piece of the nut, 
and enclosed in a leaf of ari. The . roU is taken 
between the thumb and forefinger, and rmbbed vio- 
lently against the front gums, while the teeth are 
closed firmly, and the lips opened widely. 
now chewed for a moment, and then held betw*^ 
the teeth and lips, so as to partly protrude fium the 
mouth. A profusion of red bricfccolored saliva now 
pours out of each comer of the m<^th whde the man 


is exertmg hims^ ht his oar, or h 
a heavy load. When le is 
tobacoo^ A anall piece of that ; 



enon^ 

'n' 
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tobacco is cut so fine that it exactly resembles the 
“ j|afi;^cat ” of dvil^ed lands ; and long threads of 
‘ the fibrous, oakum^ke ^substance afe aljvays se^ 
hanging out of the mouths of the natives, and 
completing their disgusting Appearance. This re- 
volting habit prevails not only among the men, 
but slsO among the' women, and whenever a number 
^eome together to gossip, as in other countries, a 
box containing the necessary articles is always seen 
near by, and a tall, um-shaped spit-box of Ufass is 
either in the midst of the circle or passing from one 
to aho^er, that each may fine her mouth from sur- 
plus saliva. Whenever one native calls on another, 
or a stranger is received from abroad, invariably the 
first article that is offered him is the siri-box 

BVom Tulahu we crossed a strait about half 
a mile broad, and came under the lee of the 
nmth side of Haruku, an oblong island, with a 
long point on the east and southwest. Its extreme 
Imi^h is about two and a quarter geographical 
miles, its greatest width one and a quarter, and 
its entire area eight square geo^phical miles. 
:T1i® surface abounds in hills, but the highest is 
l^t a thoitisand feet above the sea. Its population 
IS upward of seven thousand, and is distributed 
in eleven villages, and about evenly divided be- 
tween Chrikianity and Mohammedanism. Its geo- 
logic^ IsfructUre is probably like the neighboring 
parts bf laitimur. It is quite surrounded by a plat- 
fort^ of coral, which must be bare in some places at 
■low water. We kept near the diore, so that I could 
look down deep into the clear water, and distinctly 
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see many round massive heads of brain-coral, Mecm- 
and other beautiful branching forms, 
huiidi^s of in^&sive and tubular sponges, and bro^ 
sea-fans, Gorgonim^ as we glided over these miniature 
forests and wide gardens beneath the sea. 

A clear sunset gave a good promise of an unusu- 
ally pleasant night, and the stare twinHed ba%htly 
as the evening came on, but the dull vibrations of the 
tifa and the continual crashings of the gongs, with 
now hud then a wild, prolonged shout from one of 
the oarsmen, and a similar chorus from the others, 
kept me awake till late in the night. Finally, just 
as a troubled sleep was creeping over me, there was 
a sudden shout from every native, and our rotmd-bot- 
tomed prau gave a frightful lurch, first to starboard 
and then to larboard. All was confusion' and uproar, 
and my first waking thought was that we must havei 
run into the back of some sea-monster, and that, per- 
haps, the sea-serpent was no myth after aU, fiar when 
only such savages are seen on the land for men, it is 
not unreasonable that hideous, antediluvian monsters 
must be twisting their long, snaky forms beneath in 
the deep, dark ocean. After awhile the danger was 
explained : we had struck on a coral reef, though we 
were at least half a mile from the shore. This indi- 
cates the width, at this place, of the platform of coral 
whidi encircles the whole island. ThO' heavy sw^ 
which had scarcely afiSected the boat wh^e afloat now 
made her roll almost over the mom^t her keel 
touched the rock. Such roi^h, project^ ooi^ ree£i 
are very dai^erouB to the best boats, Ife in a few 
moments they will frequently grind apKde.. 
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her planks, and immediately she sinks in the surf, 
while those on board find themselves far from the 
shore. Pushing off, we stood directly eastward to 
Saparua, four miles distant, and at half-past three 
entered a small bay, and were at the kampong Haria. 
This island has quite the form of the letter H, being 
nearly ’divided into two equal parts by a deep bay 
on the south side and another on the north. The 
length of the western peninsula, which is a little 
longer than that of the eastern, is two and a quarter 
geographical miles, and the narrow isthmus which 
connects them is about a mile wide. The peninsulas 
are very mountainous, the highest peaks rising fif- 
teen hundred feet above the sea, but the isthmus is 
composed of low hills, and is mostly an open prairie. 
The whole area of the island is ten square geographi- 
cal miles. Its population numbers more than eleven 
thousand, making it the most densely peopled of all 
the islands that now produce cloves. Along its 
shores are no less than sixteen villages, mostly on the 
two bays. Of these only three are Mohammedan, 
the others are Christian. In 1817, when the En gbsTi 
restored these islands to’ the Dutch, a great rebellion 
broke out in this island, which it took nodrly two 
years to quell, and, what is remarkable, the leaders 
of this revolt were Christians, that is, members of the 
Dutch Church. 

Pii^^^Hkria we crossed the southern peninsula 
tb dkibf“town, also called Saparua, at the head 
of "^southern bay. Unlike the narrow foot- 
paths on the island of Amboina, the roads here 
are broad enoi^H for carts, though none are used, 
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and besides, at the end of every paal from the chief 
village a small square pillar is set up, iudicaiang the 
distance from the [Resident’s house, aa:^ the year it was 
erected. At Saparua, my merchant-friend gave me a 
nice room, and the Resident, who received me in the 
politest manner, said he was just planning a tour of 
inspection to Nusalaut, the most eastern island of the 
group, and would be happy to have me accompany 
him, an invitation I most gladly accepted, for the ]p- 
tives *had described it to me as abounding in the 
most beautiful shells, and already I possessed a few 
rare species that had passed from one native to 
another until they reached me at Amboina. He also 
showed me some choice shells that had been sent to 
him as presents by the various rajahs. Two were 
magnificent specimens of that costly wentletrap, the 
Sccitoria predom, for which large sums were once 
paid in Europe. It was the only kind of shell which 
I saw or heard of during my long travels among these 
islands, of which I failed to obtain, at least, one good 
specimen. He also had many very fine map-cow* 
lies, which the natives everywhere regard as rare 
shells. 


That evening the commandant of the “ schuterij,” 
or native militia, was to celebrate his birthday by giv- 
ing a ball at the rmm negri. I attended, as a matter of 


politeness, but not being able to dance myself, withk 
drew when they had finished the first wa^^> 
ticipation of a ramble along the neighbo^&g^ilisiittytt 
the morrow would have had a far greatdite|i™f ||K : 
to me than whirling until I was giddy, 
in the arms of one ‘of those dark beUes, §ve^^ I |giil 
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Hjid^^od how to take all their odd steps with due 
grace. The passion of these people for dancing ap- 
pears to he insatiable, for at eight o^’clock the next 
morning a good proportion of them were still whirl- 
ing round and round with as much spirit as if the 
fdte had just begun. As might naturally be ex-, 
pected, these natives abhor all application and labor, 
in the same degree that they are fond of excitement. 

Saparua Bay is one of the most beautiful^ inlets 
of the sea. Near its head is a bold, projecting "bluff, 
and on this rise the white walls of Fort Duurstede. 
The other parts of the shore form a semicircular, 
sandy beach, which is bordered with such a thick 
grove of cocoa-nut palms that no one looking from 
the bay would imagine that they concealed hundreds 
of native houses. Here myriads of flat sea-urchins, 
GlypeasPridoB^ almost covered the flats near low- water 
level, and completely buried themselves in the cal- 
careous sand as the tide left them. Thousands of 
little star-fish were also found in the same locality, 
hiding themselves in a similar manner. Higher up 
the beach among the algce were many larger star- 
fishes, with the usual five rays ; but, as sometimes 
happ^ among these low animals, one specimen was 
' jH^jvided with one arm more than his companions, and 
could boast of six. Where ledges of coral rock rose 
out of the water, countless numbers of the little money 
mwTffOyprom mmeta, filled the excavations formed 
in this rock. They are seldom collected here, as 
th^tare too small to W used for food, and these na^ 
tives never use them as a medium of exchange, as 
has been the custom from the earliest ages in India. 
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August llth . — At 5 A. M. started with the Eesi- 
dent for Nusalaut. Our party included the doctor 
stationed with *the garrison, the commandant of 
whose birthday had been so faithfully ob- 
served the day before, my merchant ■ Mend, the 
“^etuunnan,” or captain, and last, and perhaps I 
should add least, a little mestizo, scribe, whose prop- 
er title was “ the commissie.” A strong head wind, 
with frequent squalls of rain, made our progress slow 
tin we reached a high point which the natives called 
Janjong 0, the Headland O. From that point over 
to Nusalaut was a distance of some two miles. As 
we left the shore, and pushed out into the open sea, 
our progress became still slower. Inch by inch we 
gained till we were half-way across, when the wind 
freshened, and for a time we could scarcely hold our 
own, despite the increased jargon from the tifa and 
the gong, and a wilder whooping from every native, 
varied by mutterings from each, to the effect that he 
was the only one who was really working. Almost 
the moment these people meet with any unexpected 
difficulty they become disheartened, and want to give 
up their task at once, exactly like little children. 

Nusalaut, like the other Uliassers, is completely 
surrounded by a shallow platform of coral, which is 
mostly bare at low water. We therefore entered a 
small bay, where the deep water would allow our 
boat to come near the shore. Coolies now waded 
off with chairs on their shoulders, and landed us 
dry-footed on the beach, where were a do»en natives, 
clad in what is supposed to have been |h.e war-cos- 
tume of their ancestors long before tl^ arrival of 
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Europeans. They were quite naked, and carried in 
their right hands large cleavers or swords (some 
of which I noticed were made of wood). On the 
left arm was a narrow shield about four feet long, 

1 and evidently more for show than use, as it was 
, only three or four inches wide in the middle. On 
the head was a kind of crown, and, as long plumes 
are scarce, sticks were covered with white hen- 
feathers, and stuck in as a substitute. From their 
shoulders and elbows hung strips of bright-red calico, 
to make them look gay or fierce (it was difficult to say 
which). Their war-dance consisted in springing for- 
ward and backward, and whirling rapidly round. 
Forming in two lines, they fiercely brandished their 
swords, as we advanced between them to a little 
elevation, where all the rajahs had gathered to re- 
ceive the Resident. 

Nusalaut is oblong in form, less than two miles in 
length, and in some places only half a mile wide. Its 
area, therefore, is somewhat less than a single square 
mile. Its surface is hilly, but the highest point is 
not more than three hundred meters above the sea, 
A centuiy and a half ago its population numbered 
five thousand, but at present it is only three thousand 
five hundred. The number of villages, and, conse- 
quently, of rajahs, is only seven. We first visited 
Sila, the one nearest our landing. As we entered the 
kMup#:g, we found the naain street ornamented in a 
most tastefiil manner. The young, light-yellow leaves 
of the cocoaruut palm had been epUt in two, and were 
bent into bows or arcs with the midrib uppermost, 
and the leaflets hanging beneath; These bows were 
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placed on the top of the fence, so as to form a con- 
tinued series of. arches; a simple arrangement that 
certainly produced a most charming effect. As we 
passed along, scores of heavily-loaded flint-locks 
were discharged in our honor, and these mimic war- 
riors continued their peculiar evolutions. From Sila 
a short walk brought us to Lainitu, and here our re- 
ception took a new phase. In front of the rajah’s 
house .y as a wide triumphal arch, made of boards, 
and ornamented with two furious red lions, who 
held up a shield containing a welcome to the Eesi- 
dent. But just before we passed under that, the 
crowd in front parted, and lo, before us stood eighteen 
or twenty young girls, who had been selected from 
the whole village for their beauty. They were all 
arrayed in their costliest dresses, which consisted of 
a bright-red sarong and a low kabaya, over which was 
another of lace, the latter bespangled with many thin 
pieces of silver. Their long, black hair was combed 
backward, and fastened in a knot behind, and in this 
were stuck many long flexible silver pins, that rapidly 
vibrated as they danced. Most of them had a nar- 
row strip of the hair over the forehead clipped short, 
but not shaven, a most tmsightly custom, and per- 
haps originally designed to make their foreheads 
higher. Their lips were stained to a dull brick-red 
from constantly indulging in the use of the betel 
They were arranged in two rows, and their ' dance, 
the mimri, was nothing more than «4owly twist- 
ing their body to the right and left, and, wt the 
same time, moving the extended amis and open 
hands in circles in’ opposite direction^ The onty 
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naKJtiOii of their nafeed feet was to change the weight 
of the hody from the heel the toe, and vic$ ,vfirsc^. 
During the dance they sang a low, plaintive song, 
which was accompanied by a tifa and a number 
of small gongs, suspended by means of a cord in 
a framework of gdba-gaha^ the dried midribs of 
palm-leaveB. The gongs increased regularly in size 
from one of five or six inches to one of a foot 
or fifteen inches in diameter. Each had ^ round 
knob or boss in the middle, which was struck with 
a small stick. When made to reverberate in this 
manner, their music was very agreeable, and re- 
sembled closely that made by small bells. Sev- 
eral gentlemen informed me that this instrument 
was introduced here from Java by natives of these 
islands, who were taken there by the Dutch to as- 
sist in putting down a rebellion. It is merely a 
rude copy of the instrument called the honang or 
hromo in Java. The number of gongs composing 
this instrument varies from six or eight to fourteen, 
bn Java the sticks used in striking the gongs, bestead 
of being made only of wood, are carefully covered 
yrith a coating of gum to make the sound softer. 
Anc^ef common instrument in Java is the gam- 
himg, consisting of wooden or brass bars of different 
lei^hs, placed crosswise over a wooden trough. 
Tj^ese are struck with small sticks eomposM of a 
hi^|ie ^d a round ball of some light sul^stanoe like 
pi^ as shown in the accompanying photcgraph of a 
Jayanese and his wife. The instrument in the left himd 
is a kind of flute, and that in his right is a triaj^le' 
exactly like thoi^ used in hc^. concerts in our land. 
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In the Banda districts of JaF% very good musioiiy 
PFodao^ by an'instrasMnt'^IVlIich cdnidlis hi a 
of small bamboo tubds of different lengths, so placed ' 
in a rude framework of wo^ that they can slightly 
vibrate, and strike i^e sides^of ^ frame when it is 
-shaken in the han^ 

On the peninsi^ l>f Malacca a kind of gigantic 
Jkolian harp is ma^e, by removing the 'partitions 
withiflT a bamhoo, thirty or forty feet long, and maldng 
a row of holes in the side as in a flute. This^ 


f laeed- upright among the deiM^ foliage, and in th%^ 
acying breeze gives oat soft ^ heavy* note% mitif 
the whole surrounding forest seems tilled with the 
of fairies. , ' 

All these natives are passionately foni^of music, 
and perhaps in nothing has their frivontive g^ius 
been so well displayed as in their p^iy&ii' nmdMI hh 
^pments, which have been brov^kt tO-thii gr^t^ 
^Nection in Java, wh^ they are so elab(Ht(te « 
set of eighteen or twenty pieces, for a comploM||mid, 
costs from six hundred to one thousand A 

number of the|e were taken to England by Bit 


fordftaffles, and carefully examined by 
judge, who expressed himself “ astonifl^ and* 
lighted with their ingenious fabihpilhb aplc|M^ 
beauty, and accurate intonation.” , 

While we were watching tlie slow, gracafr^ da^|^ ' 
was prepared, and we were sun^oned 
thi^' t<»anda to an open room in ^ ^ 

of ^e r^lalfras the only lady at thd‘|i|K 
the princmt^ notahim of i^e 
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take seats with us was not smaU. Our bill of fare 
Was sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious epicure : 
for substantial diet the neighboring forests had fur- 
nished us with an abundance of venison and the meat 
of the wild boar, and the adjoining bays had yielded 
seveo^ kinds of nice fish. All was prepared in an 
unexceptional manner, and the rich display of pine- 
apples, mangostins, dukus, and several kinds of bana- 
nas was finer than many a European prince coisld set 
before his guests. The process of demolishing had 
ftdly begun, when the dark beauties, wljo had been 
dancing before the house, came in, and ranged them- 
selves round the table. My first imjaression was, that 
they had come in to see how Europeans eat, and I only 
refrained from hinting to that effect to the Eesident 
on my right, because he had already smiled to see 
my surprise at our novel reception, and besides, I was 
anxious not to appear to be wholly ignorant of their 
odd customs. Soon they began to sing, and this, I 
ifemght to myself, is probably what is meant by a 
sumptuous banquet ih.the East, and, if so, it well de- 
serves the name. As the song continued, one after 
imother took out a handkerchief of spotless white, 
and folding it into a triangular form, began to fan the 
gentleman in front of her. This is indeed Eastern 
luxury, I said to myself, and while I was wondering 
what would come next, the damsel behind tihe Resident 
forward and gave him a loud kiss on his cheek, 
“That was intaided as an appetizer I presume?” 
NaMmlAQ\ “Of course,” he replied, and I leaned 
back in my chair to give way to a hearty laugh, which 
I had been trying for a long time to restrain, when 
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suddenly I astonished by a lonidar salutation on 
the lips I ' It was done so qui<^y that I had no time 
to recover from my tjewildering surprise, and coolly 
explain that such was not the custom in my land. 
Instead of my laughing at the Besident’s expose, 
the whole party laughed at mine ; but my coufhsion 
was dispelled by the assurance of all that even the 
governor-general himself had to submit to ao^ treat* 
ment when he came to inspect these islands. Besides* 
I was ffiade aware that the fault was largely my own, 
and that, vrhen I leaned backward to laugh, the fair 
one behind me had misinterpreted the movement as 
a challenge (which she certainly seemed not loath to 
accept). At ev&Tj village we had to run a similar 
gantlet, and I*mu8t confess that several times it oc- 
curred to me that the youngest member of the party 
certainly received his share of such tender attention, 
and that many of these beauties, nona ikm, were de- 
termined to improve their present opportunity for 
fear that they might never again have the privilege 
of kissing a gentleman with a white face. . ; 

The Kesident’s duties, while on a tour of inspection, 
consist chiefly in visiting and examining the school^ 
of which there is one in every village on this island^’ 
except at ofte place where two kampongs, which are 
near each o^er, have one in common. On Sapama,. 
also thirteen out of the sixteen villages are each 
provided with a school, and on Harukn ©levea 
lages are supplied with six schools, so distribute 
over the island as to be accessible to The fadli* 
ties, thm!!efl>re, aflbrded by the Dutch OiiilrveiBinent to 
these nai^es ^ acquire a good common Iducatiqn 
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fiff better than they are in many civilized landa The 
teachers are all well paid. Those oii thiiS island are 
all natives. They are remarkably awkward, proba 
bly because they feel dressed up ; for, on such ah im- 
portant occasion as the present, every one who holds 
a government office must appear in a black suit. 
Again and again I found it required great self-com- 
mand to keep from smiling when it was expected I 
should look very grave and dignified ; for here, on the 
• outskirts of civilization, I beheld all the fashibns of 
Europe, apparently for the last two hundred years. 
All the petty officials wore dress coats, some With tails 
almost on the ground, and others with sleeves so long 
that you could scarcely see the ends of the fingers, 
and still others with the waists so small that they 
seemed to be in corsets. Some of these coats had 
narrow collars, and had evidently been worn by the 
most dainty exquisites, while others had lapels 
broad enough for the outer coat of a coachman. As 
soon as the inspection is over these precious articles 
are carefully rolled up and thoroughly smoked, to 
prevent their being destroyed by the ants. They are 
then placed away till the next year, when they are 
again tmrolled and at once put on, entirely filled with 
wrinkles, and giving out the strongest odors. 

On entering the school-house the" Resident is 
greeted with a welcome that has been prepared long 
before by the teacher and committed to memory by 
a si^all boy, who now steps forward, and, stretching 
out t)oth arms at fall length, repeats the oration at 
the top of his voice, occasionally emphasizing certain 
sentences by making a low bow, but taking care ^1 
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tlbe time not to bend bis extended stale. TMs oideel 
finished, the (duldren Join in einjging a psalm, ell 
beeping time by striking the forefinger of the right 
hand irith the palm of the left. It was most amnring 
to seethe little ones perform their part of the cere- 
mbny. The four classes, into which the schools are 
divided, are now successively examined. The two 
younger classes in reading and spelling the Malay 
language, written in the Roman alphabet, according 
to the Dutch rules of pronunciation. The two older 
classes are likewise examined in these branches, in 
penmanship, and the simple rules of arithmetia 

As I visited school after school I became more 
and more surprised at the general proficiency of the 
children, and I am certainly of the opinion that they 
would c5mpare very favorably with the children of 
the same ages in our own coimtry districts. This 
remarkable promise in childhood is not, however, 
followed by a corresponding development during 
youth and manhood. 

The population* of these islands is divided into 
the following kinds : first, that of Europeans, which 
also includes the mestizoes, or, as they are always 
called here, “ half-castes,” who are of* all shades of 
mixture, from those who are -^hite as Europeans 
to those who are as brown as the natives. Outside 

In 1866 the population of the islands east of Amboina 'wm ^ 
vided, and so little change has occurred that these clJWiy r^re- 

sent the relative numbers of each class at the present time: 
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df the dty of Amhoina nme-tentiis of the so-called 
Europeans are really mestizoes. The second class is 
composed of those natives who are not required by 
the government to work in the clove-gardens. They 
are named by the Dutch “ burgers.” The third class 
includes the negro^volkm or “villagers,” and the 
fourth comprises those who were slaves, and are 
mostly natives of Papua. The “ villagers,” or com- 
mon people, have paid no direct tax, but hav^ been 
required instead to work a certain niunber of days in 
the clove-gardens belonging to the government, and 
also sell to the government aU they raise themselves 
at a certain price. Now the Dutch are changing 
this indirect mode of taxation into a direct mode, and 
requiring the able-bodied men to pay one guilder 
each this year, but not obliging them to ’work so 
many days in the gardens. Next year they are to 
pay two guilders and work a less number of days, 
and so on till the fifth year, when they will pay five 
guilders, and be entirely free from any other tax. 

After the examination of the school has been fin- 
ished, all the able-bodied men are called together be- 
fore the rajah’s house, and the Resident explains to 
them this change, and what will be expected of them 
d^uring the coming year. At present each village is 
obliged to ftimish men at a certain price to carry the 
chw of every official and of every one who, like my- 
seh^.has an order for such a privilege from the head 
government at Batavia. In four years from this time 
each official will be obliged to mi^e a separate trade 
at every village with his chair-b^in^ and these peo- 
ple are so indolent, and so gpveu’ to demanding the 

I • ‘ '-Sir ' . 
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most extravagiuit prices, that I the <h)e^ e$9di 
of this chaiigd will be to diminish even the litfie 
travel and trade there are now, unless the present 
system shall be continued till large numbers of horses 
are introduced. 

This proposed taxation will certainly be vfflcy 
light, for each man can earn the five giuldei’s required 
of him by carrying coal or freight for a week at the 
city i?f Amboina 

The great obstacle to every reform among these . 
natives is, that only a very few of them, if they have 
enough for one day, will earn any thing for the mor- 
row. “ Ca/rpe diem ” is a motto more absolutely ob- 
served here than in luxurious Eome. The desire of 
all Europeans to have something reserved for sick- 
ness or old age is a feeling which these pe(q)le appear 
to never experience, and such iimate improvidence is, 
unfortunately, encouraged from their earliest child- 
hood by the irnfailing and unsparing manner in which 
Nature supplies their limited wants. The possi- 
bility of a famine is something they cannot compre- 
hend. 

In 1854, 120,283 Amsterdam pounds of cloves 
were raised on this island from 18,042 trees, eadi 
tree yielding the great quantity of nine pounds. 
the same year,* on Saparua, from 29,?32 fruit-trees, 
181,137 Amsterdam pounds were gathpred, one-tMrd 
of the whole crop (510,912 pounds) obtained that 
year in Amboina, Haruku, Saparua, lUid Nuc»iUait. 
On Haruku 38,808 pounds w;ere gath^ed that yetJJ. 
These three islands, Haruku, Saparua, Imd Nusal^ij^ 
with the neighbcxri^ south coast of Opaa^ Ibm 
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xesidotii^, over wMch an asdstant resident or resi* 
dent of 4ihe second rank is placed. 

JVom Lainitu vre passed along tie northern shore 
to Hidlahia, where we remained for the night Here 
I purchased many heautifol “harp-shells” and a few 
large cones, which were formerly so rare that they 
have been sold in Europe for more than two hundred 
dollars apiece. The next day we continued on to 
Amet, the largest himpong on the island. Hgre a 
good missionary was located, who was indeed like 
Mdchisedek, “both priest and king.” From this 
place he is accustomed to travel to the various vil- 
lages, preaching, teaching, and keeping a general sur- 
veillance over the conduct of his people, and the good 
results of his labor were well shown in the general 
spirit of thrift and order which characterizes these 
villages as compared to the Mohammedan kampongs 
I had previously visited on the shores of Amboina. 
Every person in all these villages is nominally a 
Christian, and this, I believe, is the only island in the 
archipelago of which that can be said. The mission- 
ary, however, informs me that a few of them occa- 
sionally steal away to some secret place among the 
mountains where they practise their ancient rites by 
ma^llg offerings to spirits, possibly those of their 
ancfesto^ which they were accustomed to worship 
before the introduction of Christianitj. 

iSie village of Amet is one of the best places in 
the wtole Moluccas to gather shells. The platform 
of coral which begirts the island extends out here 
nearly two Englidi miles from high-water level to 
where th» heavy swell breaks along its outer edge ; 
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and, all this fbt area is oither ,1)are at low tid^ or 
only covered ,to the , depth of a few inches "By ou^ 
pools. Here the beautiful “mitre-sheUs” abotmd — 
the Mitra epmoj^aUe^ or “Bishop’s mitre,” and. the 
Mib'a pf “ Pope’s mitre,” and many beauti- 

ful cones and cyprmaa 

Prom Am.et to Abobo, at the southern end pf the 
island, a distance of more than a mUe, the coral pl^ 
form narrows until it is quite near the high-water 
line. Along the whole length of this reef the heavy' 
swell from the ocean is seen rising again and again 
into one grand wall, which, slowly curling its high 
white crest, plunges headlong over the soft polyps, 
which, despite the utmost efforts of the ocean, slowly^ 
but continually advance their wondrous structure 
seaward. This endless lashing and washing of the 
waves, which would wear away the most adaman- 
tine rocks, only enables those delicate animals to 
work with a greater vigor, and this is probably the 
chief reason that the reef here is wider than anywhere 
else along the shores of the neighboring islands. 

Between Amet and Abobo there is sometimes 


found a very beautiful cone, covered j^ith mottled 
bands of black and salmon-color, which pnoe com- 
manded fabulous prices in Europe, and is now gm- 
erally regarded by the natives-as the most valuable 
obtained in these seas. Although I travel^ 
^t^i^hearly all the shores of the adjacent islands, 1 
continually assured* that this part of Nusalaut 
^as the only place where this shell w|is ever found, 
m assertion which I r^ard as tin(4;»> 

Hature of her choicest treasures. . | 
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Returning £rom Abobo to NiiUahia aud Laixdta, 
I took a Small prau for Saparaa. Tbe monsocai was 
li^t and tbe sSa smooth at first, but wbeu agam we 
a^prracbed Taujong O, wbicb these natives always 
spoke of ■mth the same respect that our sailors speak 
of Cape Horn, we found a very strong current set- 
ting in one direction, while the wind had freshened 
from the opposite quarter. The meeting of the 
wind and current made the waves rise irregularly up 
in pyramids and tumble over in every direction. The 
natives, apparently half terrified, stripped off their 
clothes, as if they expected that the boat would cer- 
tainly be swmnped, and that soon their only chance 
of escape would be to swim to the shore and attempt 
to climb up the ragged rocks through the surf ; but I 
encouraged them to paddle with all their might, and 
though several waves broke over us, we went safely 
through. As soon as the danger was past, each na- 
tive frequently looked back and boastfully shook his 
head, as if to taunt the evil spirit that dwells on this 
dangerous headland. 

. ; When we arriv.ed at Saparua, I found the Kemdent 
just on the point of starting for the neighboring 
coast of Ceram, and only waiting to invite me to ac- 
company him. So again I was in good fortune, for I 
had,not, anticipated reaching that' almost unknown 
i^and. IVom the southern bay we were taken in 
chai# adross the isthmus, that connects the two main 
parts of Saparaa, to the north bay. It was now night, 
but we continued along the east side of this ‘bay to 
the kampong NoUot, at the northern end of the island, 
the nearest point to the part of Ceram we were to 
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visit. Scores of natives followed ms^ some to rdieve 
each other as chair-bearerp, tod others to <»rry im- 
mease torches of dry palm-leaves, which sacoessiTely 
blazed brightly for a moment and lifted up the ad- 
joining forests and our strange party. Several vil- 
lages lay along our route, and, as we entered each, 
huge piles of leaves were iet on fire, and the half- 
naked natives all whooped and dbtouted until we 
really seemed to be in the midst of the infernal re- 
gions. 

At daylight the next morning we started in two 
praus for Ceram. As we left the rajah’s house the 
beauties of the villages gathered on the bank, and, 
while we were embarking, chanted a song of hope 
that we should have “ a pleasant voyage over the 
sea, and soon return in safety.” The tifa and gongs 
began the monotonous din, the rowers shouted and 
tugged at their oars, and the high peaks of Saparua 
slowly sank beneath the horizon. For a time ffld 
land was in sight, and I could but note how perfect- 
ly we were repeating the experience of the earlitet 
navigators of the Mediterranean aloi^ the shorn of 
Phoenicia and Greece. 

CerMU is the largest island in the Molueeaa. 
Its length is one hundred and sixty-two geographi- 
cal miles, but its greatest breadth is only forty. 
Its area is computed to be about five thousand geo- 
graphical square mUes, which makes it rank next to 
Celebes in the whole archipelago. It is divided into 
three peninsulas by two deep bays its soutitern 
coast The most eastern of these greJii inlets of the 
sea is called Elpaputi Bay, which sepafates the west- 
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«ad of the island from the eastward. The west* 
em third is again divided into two ungual peninsulas 
by the bay of Taainno. The westernmost is called 
Howamowel, or “ Little Certun,” and is connected with 
the middle peninsula, Kaibobo, by an isthmus l^s 
than a mile broad. Kaibobo is again connected with 
the eastern two-thirds of the island by an isthmus 
^ about three miles broad. The whole island is really 
but one great mountain-chain, which sends off ^many 
transverse ranges and spurs, and the only low land it 
ecmtains is east of the bay of Amahai, along its south- 
ern shore. In the western peninsula the mountains 
do not have any considerable height, but in the 
middle one some peats attain an elevation of five 
thousand or six thousand feet, and in the middle 
part of the eastern peninsula Mount Nusaheli is sup- 
posed to rise more than three thousand metres (nine 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two English feet) 
above the sea. Over all these elevations stretches one 
continuous and unbroken forest. So great a part of 
the whole island is imknown that various and widely- 
different estimates of its population have been made.* 
Some of its peaks now became visible through the 
mist, and soon we were in Elpaputi Bay, and, chang- 
ing our course toward the east, entered a small inlet* 
e^ed the bay of Amahai. At the head of this bay 
is the Small village of the same name, containing a 
population of thirteen hundred souls. The cpntro- 

• Jjx 1864 the western part that is included in the reddehoy of TTila 
was supposed to contain a population of two thousand four hundred and 
dxty-eight ; the middle peni^ula and the bay visited on this voyage 
tweaty-four thousand one hundred and ninety-four ; the northern coast 
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Imtr stationed kere told us of tke “Alfufa”* wk® 
dwelt among the neighboring mofmteins ; and, th|^ 
I might have the opportunity of seeing these wild 
savages, the Besident kindly sent a number of the 
coast people to invite them to come down and per- 
form their war-dance before ua In a few hours a 
party of about twenty appeared. Only eight or tea 
were able-bodied men ; the others were women, chil- 
dren, |,nd old men. In height and general appear- 
ance they closely resemble the Malays, and evidently 
form merely a subdivision of the Malay race. Their 
peculiar characteristics are the darker color of their 
sMns and of their hair, which, instead of being lank 
like that of the Malays, is crisp, but not woolly like 
that of the fapuans. They wear it so very long, that 
they may properly be said to have large and bushy 


under Wahai, forty thousand nine hundred and twenty-five; and, in the 
great area east of Elpaputi Bay, it was supposed that there dwelt between 
twenty-one and twenty- two thousand; making a total of eighty-nine 
thousand and eighty-seven, about ninety thousand ; but Dr. Bleeker, who 
gives these figures, thinks there are half as many more people amon^ 
the mountains, and that the whole population of the island should be 
put down at one hundred and fifty thousand. He gives the population 
of these islands for 1865 in round numbers as follows : 


Amboiaa... 

20,500 

Amblau 


Manipa..... 

TOO 

Hamka 

7,200 

Bouoa 

1,600 

Saparoa ... 

... 11,000 

Bum 

Total 

Nusalaut 

....8,600 

Oeram...... 

... 150,000 

...214,200 


These figures may be regarded as good estimates of the population at the 
present time. 

’•‘This name Alfura, in Dutch Alfoera, is also written Alfora, Alafor% 
Ai^aftira, and Halafora. Mr. Orawfdrd finds that it k composed of the 
Arabic arMes afor, el, and the preposition /<wa, without ; and wasdmi^ 
a general denomination given by the Portuguese when they were mtr 
prenle in the Moluccas to all the native inhabitantc^ho were without 
the of their authority. # 
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lieads. When in full dress, however, this abundance 
of hair is confined by a red handkerchie;^ obtained 
fifoan the natives on the coast, and ornamented with 
parts of a small shell, the Ncma, in place of beada 
'Their clothing is a strip of the inner bark of a 
tree beaten with stones until it becomes white and 
opaque, and appears much like white, rough paper. 
jThis garment is three or four inches wide and about 
three feet long. Ijb passes round the waist and^ covers 
the loins in such a way that one end hangs down in 
fipont as far as the knee. On the arm, above the 
elbow, some wore a large ring, apparently made from 
the stalk of a sea-fan, Gorgmia. To this were fastened 
bunches of long, narrow green leaves, striped with 
yellow. Similar ornaments Were fasten^ to the el- 
bows and to the strip of bark at the waist. Each 
of the warriors was armed with a. pa/rang or cleaver, 
which he raised high in the right htmd, while on his 
left arm was a shield three or four" feet long but only 
four or five inches wide, which he held before him as 
if to ward off an imaginary blow. Theh* dimce was 
merely a series of short leaps forward and backward, 
and occasionally whirling quickly round as if to de- 
fend themselves from a sudden attack in the rear. . 
'Their only musical instrument was a rude tifa, which 
Was accompanied by a monotonous song from the 
women, children, and old men. At first the time of 
^ music was slow, but by degrees it grew quicker 
louder, until all sang as fast and loud as they 
could. The dancing wasAaw became more excited, 

'' land flourished their ^^vers and leaped to and fro 
with all their might, until, as one of our company 
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remarked, their eyes were Kke fire. It was ea^ to 
imderstand tkatin such a state of temporary madness 
they would no more hesitate to cleavo off a head than 
to cut down a hamhoo. They are fer-femed “head- 
"hunters.” It is a custom that has become a law 
among them that every young man must at least cut 
off one Jmnm head hrfore he cam, mamry. Heads, 
therefore, are in great demand, and perhaps our 
realizgtion of this fact made these frenzied sajpuges 
appear the more shocking specimens of humanity. 
The head of a child will meet the inexorable demands 
of this bloody law, but the head of a woman is pre- 
ferred, because it is supposed she can more easily de- 
fend herself or escape ; for the same reason the head 
of a man <s held in higher estimation, and the head 
of a white man is a proof of the greatest bravery, 
and therefore the most glorious trophy. 

On the north coast, near Sawai Bay, the Dutch, 
a few years ago,' had a war with these natives, and 
when they had driven them to the mountains, they 
foimd in their huts between two and three times 
as many humaU skulls as it is probable there were 
people in the whole^ village, men, women, and chil- 
dren taken together. ^When a man is afraid to go 
out on such ia. huntMone, he invites or hires two 
or three others to assist him, and all lie in wait 
near a -neighboring village until some one chances to 
pass by, when they spring out and ^hspatch their 
victim, and escape. This, of course, crates a dei^y 
enmity between each tribe , and every #her near l^; 
and the whole interior of tbcS eastmr^ half of 
island, where this head-hunting pievalli, is oiil <l|% 
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foeD« of endless, bli^dy sti^e. llijO same 
cOfirtio^^l^vaHs over tbed^ater part of the “iist^iior 
of jBomeo among mtoy iii^ fc^wn as Dyaks, the 
Hiiay wo®d. for “ sata^” There only the heaJds of 
valued, and new ones must be cd)tained to 
every birth and funeral, as well as mar- 
rliga I have seen a necklace of human teeth made 
iin that idand by those people. Small holes had 
been drills in several scores of them, whjcl^ were 
timn strung on a* tjdre long enough to pass two or 
tibiree times roimd the .’neck of the hero who wore it. 
Wh«a a head is secured, the brains are ta^en out,' 
and it is placed over a fire to be smoked and dried, 
this process, the muscles of the face contract 
i^- «^ange the until they assume a most' 

JIastly grimaice. ' , 

The dance being finished, we conversed with 
them as well as we could about their Customs, for. 
none of them could, speak but a few words in Malay; “ 
<^n the piece of paper-like bark which hangs down " 
in front, each warrior makes a dtcle when he cuts 
off a head. Some had one or two of these circles : 
but one man had four, *l&d I gave him to understand 
th«it it knew what they meant by drawing my hand 
four times acipss my throat, and then holding up 
the fingers of one hand, and instantly he hopped 
about as delighted as a child, thinking that of course 
l^fas regarding him as the bravest of the brave, 
while I looked at him in mute astonishment, and 
tiined to realhw what a hardened villain he was,; 
s' Our North American savages are civilized; m«|,<3 g||g ^ 
pared to these fiends in hunum form. 
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fVom Anraliai we sailed westward aerossll|^ 
puti Bay to the peninsida^ ^re^dy d^tibbd'ai re-:^ 
joicing in the melodious name of Kaibobo. Here, at 
a small village, a native of Amboina had established 
himself, and commenced planting cc^a-trees, which 
we found, thriving most satirfaetorily, even better 
than in the gardens I had previously virit^ on Am- 
bojna At the present prices this is the most profit- 
able product that can be raised in the Moluccas^ and 
the good result of this trial shows what, enormous 
quantities might be shipped yearly from this single 
great island of Ceram, if foreigners or natives would 
devote themselves to its culture. 

Near by were two villagers of Alfura, who had 
been induced to abandon their old habits of roaming 
among the mountains and mj&e for themselves a fixed 
dwelling-place, ^e rajah of each place came to 
the village where we landed, to acknowledge his 
allegiance to the Dutch Government. From that 
place we proceeded southward along the eastern 
shore of the peninsula While we were in iiie bay, 
the opposite shore sheltered us from the heavy souGi- 
easterly swell that now rolled in before a driving 
radn-storm, and made our round-bottomed roll 
and pitch so that the rowers could scarcely use 
oars. At leng^, near night, we came to anchor off 
a village that the Resident was obliged to visit. It 
was situated on a straight, open beaA, which de- 
scended so abruptly beneath the sea, t||at the l%h 
sweli nev^ once broke before finding suddeidy 
stopped in its rapid course; it rose one huge 
wall that reeled forward and fell on steep shine 
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with a roar like heavy thund^. Althoii^ I was 
horn by the Aore pf the^ open sea, and had-. se^n hc«ts 
land in all kinds of weather, I never saw the most 
daring sailors attempt it through such a surf as was 
breaking before us. Eveiy few moments the wirter 
would rebound from the sand until it rose twice and 
a half as high as the natives standing near 'it, at least 
fifteen feet One of our number could not conceal his 
timidity, and declared that every one of us would 
be drowned if we should attempt to land at that 
time. The Eesident, however, said he should try it, 
and I assured him he should not go alone ; and the 
others concluded not to allow themselves to be left 
behind. More than two hundred natives had now 
gathered on the beach. They soon made a rude 
skid or wide ladder, with large poles on the sides, 
and small green ones with the bark jom off for the 
rounds. This was laid down when the wave was 
forming, and a heavy prau pushed on to it as .the 
wave broke, and a broad sheet of surf parUally 
buoyed her up. As this wave receded, she was |iic- 
^ssfuUy launched. We were now ordered to cbj m g ft 
from our b<Mt into that one, and at once we #iin in 
toward the shore over the heavy rollers. Other na- 
tya^ now appeared on the beach with a huge coil 
i^H^ttan an inch or more in diameter, and, two or 
:i&ee of them seizing one «id, ran down and plunged 
headlong into a high wave as coolly and as unhesi' 
takingly as a diver would leap from the side of a 
boat in a quiet bay. The end of the rattan wip 
ened firmly to the ^nt part of our boat ; ti* othe;* 
was carried up a long .way on the beai^’ and the ni^v 





LANDING THROUGH THE SURF ON THE SOUTH COAST OF CERAM 


A CONVIVUL OF 3*® HfiAD-HUNTBI^ 

• 

it Wim'*Qixe Jiaadiw if read/^ h^in 
limself, when wittniiig; shonH "be 
number oShemy seae now rolled in and tnroke^ but 
the natives, l^y means of their |tadd3^ kept ns Iwmi 
being swept forwa^ or backward. A sn^er swell 
is coming in now. ‘Evsty native gives a wild.ydB, 
and those on ihe shcnre haul in the rattan witlt all 
their might, hnd aWay we dart on the crest of a 
wave with the swiftness of an arrow. We are now 
in the midst of the surf, and our boat is on the skidf 
but away we glide at the speed of a locomotive, 
already we are high Upon the bank before the neiid^i 
wave can come in. 

The Resident, who enjoyed surprising me mit 
much as possible, had carefiiUy concealed the urgefit ’ 
business that had compelled him to land in such a 
dif&cult place, and my curiosity was not diminished 



when I noticed his imperative orders for tiiei^militfe, 
who accompanied us as a guard, to UOtne on dbrtS 
immifediately. , ,We were evidently nelr, dr''alrea%‘ 
in, an enemy’s country. A large gathming of t|m 
natives was now ordered at the rj^ah’s 
examinatiicm began, and sef eral men were sehtepS^ 
to be seised by the guard and hiioii^ht to Amhoii^i 
for trial, ^ey had been guilty of paftimpathiig in 
feest or meeting of a semret oxganizatin^.'^Sil 

was fmriped m at le^st as a law 
arrival of ^ ThOTe ar©“v< 

to ita asserting thi^ ift 

confede^i 


othem 1^1 



to 
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ity of the Dutch, the view apparently entertained by 
' that government. 

But a short time before we arrived they had held 
one of their drunken revels at a place only half an 
hour’s walk among the neighboring mountains. In 
these convivials at first each indulges as freely as he 
chooses in an intoxicating liquor made from the juice 
of the flowering part of a palm; then all join’ in a 
dance, and kick about a human head which has been 
obtained for this especial occasion, and is tossed into 
the midst of these human fiends all besmeared with 
its own clotted blood. The natives whom our sol- 
diers were seizing were present and took part in one 
of these bloody carousals, as they themselves acknowl- 
edged. I must confess that a sickening sensation, 
aJdn to fear, crept over me ihat night before I fell 
asleep, as I realized the probability that, if it were 
not for our guard, instead of our taking away those 
culprits to be punished as they richly deserved, they 
would sever every one of our heads and have an- 
other diabolical revel over their bloody trophies. 

AU night the wind piped loudly in strong gusts, 
and the heavy pulsating of the surf came up from the 
beach beneath us. In the morning the storm had 
|iot abated, but I was anxious to go back to Amboina, 
'and no one of the party desired to remain long in 
t^at- savage place. To embark was more difficult 
^an to land. Again the skid was put down on the 
Sand, the prau placed on it, and as the water receded 
the natives pushed us o^ several waves swe^ing 
over their heads ; but they were so completely am- 
phibious, that it did not appear to trouble them in the 
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least. Unfortunately, a strong gust struck us just as, 
we floated, and ‘for some minutes we remained mo- 
tionless in one spot, the sea rolling up until Tdmt 
Virgil says, with a poet’s license, was liter^y true 
of us, the naked earth could be seesn ben^th our 
keel. 

Again all that day we pitched and tossed, and 
the distance we had to go seemed endless, until, as 
the sun sank, the high land of Saparua rose b^we us 
and we entered a broad bay. The natives saw us 
coming, and quickly kindled on the shore huge blazii^ , 
fires, which were repeated in the form of long band#’’ 
of bright light on the mirrordike surface of the qu^ 
sea, and now we were welcomed with shouts to the, 

' , it ' 

same place where the native belles had sung such ft t 
plaintive song at our departure. 

From Saparua I returned directly to Amboiaa,, 
for one who has been accustomed to the mail facili- 
ties of our land will subject himself to almost any 
ihconvenience in order to reach the place where the 
mail-boat touches. 

Life at Amboina, and at almost every •othw place 
in the Dutch possessions, at the best is dull. Once 
or twice a month, in accordance with an established 
custom, the governor gives a reception on Sunday^ 
evenings, when all the Europeans and most of the 
mestizoes come and dance till late;; and as there are 
some seven hundred of these people !^ the city, and 
the larger portion attend, such partiee;iire quite bril* 
liant affairs. The music is furnished 1# a small band 
connected with the detachment of sc^i^'^ticsij^ 
hare, ' ' • ■ tj'. . ' : . 
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Ail occasional wedding also helps .'to: 
tlie unvanying monotony^ '4md. kindj^ fornis^a^ 
topic fbT*|^eral conveisatioi^ so that for'atima ■ 
^ does not feel obliged to ectopMn of the Mmn* 
d^oc'of rain, if it is the rainy season, or of the lack 
:Of rain if it 4s the diy monsoon. Whenever an official 
goes back to Holland, or is transferred^^ one place . 
to another, which usually occurs once in three years,, 
even when he is not promoted, he sells most^of his 
ftimiture at auction. His friends dways muster in 
full force, and each one is expected to show his ab 
tachment to his departing friend by purchasing a 
number of articles, or something of little value, at ten 
or a hundred times its price. Such an occasion also 
gives a change to the talk among merchants. 

An auction here, instead df being a kind of pri- 
vate trade, as with us, is directly under the manage- 
ment of the government. An authorized auctioneer 
» reguhu’ly appointed at each place, and a scribe 
carefiiUy enters the name of the successful bidder, 
the article he has purchased, and the price. Three 
months of grace are allowed beforfe such n bill be- 
comes due, but then the buyer must at once pjy the 
.sum due or make some arrangement satisfewjt*^ to 
ihe seller. When natives, whose assets are always 
limited, have purchased a number of articles, the 
Scribe frequently takes upon himself #,« responsibility 
of ordering them not to bid again. 



CHAPTER m 

BANDA. 

Two montlis had now passed since I arrived 
at Amhoina, and I had not only collected all the 
shells figured in Rumphius’s “ Rariteit Kamer,” which* 
I had come to seek, hut* more than twice as 
species besides. I was therefore ready to visit some 
other locality, and tiyn my attention to a dWereOt- 
branch of natural history. During all the time I 
had been gathering and arranging my collection. Gov- 
ernor Arriens had frequently honored me with a virit, 
and, as I was finishing my work, he called again, A 
time to give me a pleasant surprise. He had a fiaif* 
steam-yacht, of three or four hundred tons. It was 
necessary that he should go to Banda, and he took it 
for grjanted that I would accompany him. If I had 
planned for myself, what could I have desired more ; 
but he added that, when his yacht, the Telegraph, re- 
turned, there would be an item of buriness for hei’ tO* 
do on the nortli coast pf Ceram, ^hioh I should rf,«o 
visit, though alone, and that, when sliB r®tomed 
Amboina a second time, we would go together tP 
nate; ^and, taking the Resident stationed thi^re, proo6i^ 
to the north coast of Papua — a royl|| J^rogrammeL ’ 
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8f^t. *Jih . — ^At 5 p. M. steamed down the beautiftil 
ba^ of Amboina for Banda. Our company is com- 
posed of the governor, who is going on a tour of 
inspection, our captain, myself, an “officer of jus- 
liice,” and a lieutenant with a detachment of soldiers 
in charge of a native of Java, who is sentenced to be 
hanged as soon as we reach our port. The worst of 
the rainy season is now over, and this evening is 
cool, clear, and delightful 

Early the next morning Banda appeared hn the 
horizon, or more correctly the Bandas — for they are 
ten in number. The largest, Lontar, or Great Banda, 
is a crescent-shaped island, about six miles long and 
a mile and a half wide in the broadest parta The 
eastern horn of its crescent turns toward the north 
and the other points toward the west. In a prolon- 
gation of the former lie Pulo Pisang, “ Banana Isl- 
and,” and Pulo Kapal, “Ship Island.” The first is 
about two-thirds of a mile long, and half as wide ; 
the last is merely a rock about three hundred feet 
high, and somewhat resembling the poop of a ship, 
hence its name. Within the circle of which these 
islands form an arc, lie three other islands. The 
highest and most remarkable is the Gunong Api,* or 
“ Burning Mountain,” a conical, active volcano, about 
two thousand three hundred feet high. Between Gu- 
.nong Api and the northern end of Lontar lies Banda 
' about two miles long and less than a mile 

* This <3^unong Api must not be confounded with another similar 
volcano of the same name north of Wetta, and still another near 
the western end of Sumbawa^ at the northern entrance to the 8api 
Strait. 
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broad. Northoa^ o£ the latter is ft small rock called 
Pulo Krakka, or “ Women’s Maud.” 

The centre of the circle of which Lontar is 'an 
arc falls in a narrow passage called Sun Strait, wMch 
separates Gunong Api from Banda Neira. The 
ameter of this circle is about six miles.. Without 
.it, another concentric circle may be drawn, which 
will pass through Pulo Ai, “ Water Mand,” on the 
west, and Kosengain in the southwest ; and outside 
of this a third concentric circle, which will pass 
through Swangi, “Sorcery or Spirit Island,” on the 
northwest, Pulo Eun (Eung), “ Chamber Island,” on 
the west, andjbhe reef of Eosengain on the southwest. 
The total area of the whole gro«q) is seventeen and 
six-tenths geographical square miles. 

The first European who reached these beautiful 
and long-sought islands was D’Abreu, a Portuguese, 
but he cannot correctly be styled their discoverer, for 
the Arabs and Chinese, and probably the Hindus, 
had been trading here for years before his arrival, as 
De Barros informs us D’Abreu, while on his way, 
touched at Gresik, in Java, to procure “ Javanese and 
Malay pilots who had made this voyage,” and he 
further adds : “ Every year there repair to Lutatam ” 
(Lontar) “ Javanese and Malays to load cloves, nut- 
megs, and mace ; for this place is in the latitudes 
most easily navigated, and where ships aie moi^ sa^ 
and as the cloves of the Moluccas are brought to ifc 
by vessels of the country, it is not neoessary to go to 
the latter in search of them. In thej^s islands now 
named” (Lontar, Eosengain, Ai, Ri^, and Nefea), 
“ grow all the nutmegs consumed in e^ry part ^ the 
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world.” A proof of the correctness of a part of De 
Barros’s statements is seen in the names of the different 
islands, which are all of Malay or Javanese origin. 
The population at that time was given at fifteen thou- 
sand, which, if correct, would have made this group 
far more densely peopled than any island or number 
of islands in the whole archipelago is at the present 
day. Their personal appearance and form of govern- 
ment are thus minutely described by De Barros : 
“The people of these islands are robust, with aftawny 
complexion and lank hair, and are of the worst repute 
in these parts. They follow the sect of Mohammed, 
and are much addicted to trade, their women per- 
forming the labors of the field. They have neither 
king nor lord, and all their government depends on 
the advice of their elders ; and as these are often at 
variance, they quarrel among themselves. The land 
has no other export than the nutmeg. This tree is 
in such abundance that the land is full of it, without 
its being planted by any one, for the earth yields 
without culture. The forests which produce it be- 
long to no one by inheritance, but to the people in 
common. When June and September come, which 
are the months for gathering the crop, the nutmegs 
are allotted, and he who gathers most has most 
profit.” * The fact that the natives were Mohamme- 
dans may be regarded as a proof that they were in 
a(|vanee of the other nations, who continued in hea- 
thenism, and their daring and determination are well 
shown in their long contest with the Dutch. 

For nearly a hundred years the Portuguese monop* 

* De Barros, in Orav.'furd’s “ Dictionary of tho India Mands.” 
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olized tlie trade ot tliese islands, and appear , to liate 
generally kept on good terms witk the natives, but in 
1609 the Dutch l.ppeared with seven hundred troops, 
ae large a force — Mr. Cr§,wfurd pointedly remarks 
— as Cortez had with which to subjugate aU Mexico. 
The admiral commanding this expedition, and forty- 
five of his companions, were taken by an ambuscade, 
and all slain. The Dutch then began a war of exter- 
mination, which lasted eighteen years, and was only 
brought to an end by a large expedition from Jav% 
conducted by the governor-general in person. Dur- 
ing this long contest the natives are said to have 
lost three thousand killed and a thousand prisoners, 
or more than a fourth part of what has been stated 
as their whole number when the Dutch arrived. 
All who were left alive fied to the neighboring 
islands, and not a vestige of their language or pecu- 
liar customs is known to exist at the present time. 

The Dutch were thus left sole possessors of the 
coveted prize, but there were no natives to cultivate 
the nutmeg-trees, and they were therefore obliged to 
import slaves to do their labor. When slavery was 
abolished in the Dutch possessions, convicts were 
sent from Java to make up the deficiency, and at this 
time there are about three thousand of them in all 
these islands. Most of them are ,in Lontar and 
Neira. They are a most villanous-looking set, and 
have nearly all been guilty of the bloodiest crimes. 
They are obliged to wear around the nedk a large ir<ai 
ring, weighing a pound or a pound and ra half. It is 
bent round, and then welded, so that ^ can only be 
taken off by means of a file. It is not io heavy 
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it is difficult for them to carry,* hut is designed, like 
the State-prison dress in our country, to show that 
they are common felons. The one on hoard our 
ship, who will he execute^ on our arrival, killed $ 
secretary of the government — ^a European — ^in cold 
hlood, at Banda, wl^ere he had already heen hanished 
for murder, like most of his fellows. The secretary, 
having occasion to arrange some papers in a hox at 
the farther end of his room, noticed this common 
coolie disturbing some letters on his desk, and natu- 
rally ordered him to let them alone, and then leaned 
forward to continue his work. Instantly the Java- 
nese, without farther provocation, sprang forward, 
and, striking him on the hack of the head wdth a 
heavy cleaver, killed him on the spot. Afterward, 
when this viUain was seized and tried, he could as- 
sign no other reason for his committing the murder 
than the order from his superior to attend to his 
own business. When he heard that he was sen- 
tenced to death, he coolly remarked that he cared 
very little, as they would hang him, and not take 
off his head, so that what he had done would in no 
way affect his enlfering PMadise ! 

In 1852 some natives came from Timur, Timur- 
lajRt, and the neighboring islands, to work on the 
*;|(dltmeg-plantation8, or, as the Dutch prefer to call 
;them, “ parks.” In two years these people numbered 
two hundred and thirteen, hut they have not in- 
creased since to such a degree as to form a large 
fraction of the whole population. 

But while we have heen glancing hack over the 
eventful history of the Bandas; our fast yacht has 
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rapidly brought us nearer to them over the quiet^ 
glassy sea This is Pulo Ai on our right. It is 
only from three ‘hundred to five hundred feet high, 
apd, as we see from the low cliffs on its shores, is 
mostly composed of coral rock. This is also said 
to be the case with the other islands outside of the 
first circle we have already described, and we notice 
that, like it, they are all comparatively low. Now 
changing our course to the east, we steam up under 
the high, steep Gunong Api On its north-northwest 
side, about one-fourth of the distance from its sum- 
mit down to the sea, is a deep, wide gulf, out of 
which rise thick, opaque clouds of white gas, that 
now, in the still, clear air, are seen rolling grandly 
upward in one gigantic, expanding column to the 
sky. On its top also thin, veil-like clouds occasion- 
ally gather, and then slowly fioat away like cumuli 
dissolving in the pure ether. These cloud-masses 
are chiefly composed of steam and sulphurous acid 
gas, and, as they pour out, indicate what an active 
laboratory Nature has established deep within the 
bowels of this old volcano. 

The western horn of Lontar is 

before us. Its shore is composed of a series of 
nearly perpendicular crags from two ItO thnee hr^ 
dred feet high, but particularly on the northern 
inner side the luxuriant vegetation of these tropic^ 
islands does not allow the rocks to remain naked, 
and from their crevices and upper edges hang dow^ 
broad sheets of a bright • green, unfading verdure. 
The western entrance to the road, the i^^ne through 
which we are now passing, is betwee^ the abrupt, 
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niagniScent coast of Lontai on tlie riglit, and tli6 
highjii^erliangiiig peak of Gunong Api on' tiie- > 
and, as we advance, they separate, and disclose to onjf 
view the steep and lofty wall that forms Lontar’s 
northern shore. This is covered mth a dense, matted 
mass of vegetation, out of which rise the erect, col- 
umnar tnmks of palms, from the crests of which, as 
from sheaves, long, feathery leaves hang over, slowly 
and gracefully oscillating in the light air, which we can 
just perceive fanning our faces. Now Banda Neira is 
in full view. It is composed of hills which gradually 
descend to the shore of this little hay. On the top 
of one near us is Fort Belgica, in form a regular 
pentagon. At the comers are bastions surmpunted 
by small circular towers, so that the whole exactly, 
resembles an old feudal castle. Its walls are white, 
and almost dazzling in the bright sunlight ; and 
beneath is a broad, neatly-clipped glacis, forming 
a beautiful, green, descending lawn. Below this 
defence is Fort Nassau, which was built by the 
Dutch when they first arrived in 1609, only two 
years before the foundations of Belgica were laid, 
^d both fortifications have existed nearly as they 
are now for more than two and a half centuries. On 
either hand along the shore extends the chief villujige, 
ll^ira, with rows of pretty shade-trees on the bund, 
’yj f^nt street, bordering the bay. Its potation is 
'abolit Wo thousand. In the road are a nuihber of 
praus from Ceram, stran^looking vessel^** high at 
stem, and low at the bow, and having, instep of a 
single mast, a tall tripod, which can be and 

lowered at pleasure. They are all poorlfeiMptj and 
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it wonder thfit ^lacH awfcwBid boat? ,eai^ 

any time in a rough sea. A ntunber of Bugis't^iaders 
are also at andior near by. They are mostly herma- 
phrodite sdiooners, carrying a square^ail or foresail, a 
fore-topsail, and fore-royal, and evidently designed, 
like t A praus, to sail only before the wind. They 
visit the eastern end of Ceram, the southwestern and 
western parts of Papua or New Guinea, the Arus, and 
most of, the thousand islands between Banda, Timur, 
and Australia When the mail-steamer that took 
me to Amboina touched here, a merchant of this 
place, who joined us, brought on board four large 
living specimens of the Paradisea apoda or “ Great 
Bird of Paradise,” which he had purchased a short 
time before from one of these traders, and was tak- 
ing with him to Ehrope.* They were aU sprightly, 
and their colors had a bright, lively hue, incompar- 
ably richer than the most magnificent spedmens 1 
have ever seen in any mu^um. 

At our ma^ sniall flag slowly unfolds 

and displays a red balli Ttds indicates that the gov- 
ernor is on board, and immediately a boat comes to 
take us to the village ; but as business is not press- 
ing — as is usually the ease in the East — ^we prefer to 
conform to the e^ablished custom in these hot land% 
and enjoy a sieeta, instead of obliging our good fri^ds 
on shore to come out in full dress and parade in the 
scorching sunshine. v 

At 5 p. H. we landed, and the BesMent politdy 
conducted us to his residence. Our »t excursion 

* Subaequentiy 1 that two of them were 
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was to the western end of the opposite island, Lon- 
tar, the Malay name of the Palmyra palm, Borasevs 
fiahelUformis. Its leaves were used as parchment 
over all the archipelago "before the introduction of 
paper by the Arabs or Chinese, and in some places 
even at the present time. Lontar, as already no- 
ticed, has the form of a crescent. Its inner side is 
a steep wall, bordered at the base with a narrow 
band of low land. On the outer side from the crest 
of the wall many radiating ridges descend to the sea, 
so that its southwestern shore is a continued series 
of little points separated by small bays. The whole 
island is covered with one continuous forest of nut- 
meg and ccma/ri trees. The nutmeg-tree, Myristim 
moschata^ belongs to the order MyristicacecB. A foot 
above the ground the trunk is from six to ten inches 
in diameter. It branches like the laurel, and its lofti- 
est sprays are frequently fifty feet high. It is dioecious, 
that is, the pistils and the stamens are borne on differ- 
ent trees, and of course some of them are unproduc- 
tive. The fruit, before it is fully ripe, closely re- 
' sembles a peach that has not yet been tinged with 
red ; but this is only a fleshy outer rind, epioa/rp^ 
which soon opens into two equal parts, and within 
% seen a spherical, black, polished nut, surrounded 
byafiine branching the “mace” — of a bright 

vermilion. In this condition it is probably by far 
the rdost beautiful fruit in the whole vegetable Mn^- 
dom. It is now picked by means of a ranall basket 
festened to the end of a long banlboo. The outeij 
part being removed, the mace is carefully takep off 
and dried on large, shallow bamboo ;J>asket8 in the 
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sun. During this process its bright color dmnges 
to a dull yellow.i It is nojy ready to be packed in 
nice casks and skipped to market. The black, shi- 
ning part, seen between the ramifications of the ver- 
milion mace, is really a shell, and the nutm^ is 
within.* As soon as the mace is removed, the nuts 
are taken to a room and spread on shallow trays of 
open basket-work. A slow fire is then made beneath, 
and here they remain for three months. By the end 
of that time the nutmeg has shrunk so much that it 
rattles in its black shell The shell is then broken, 
and the nutmegs are sorted and packed in large casks 
of teak-wood, and a brand is placed on the head of 
the cask, giving the year the fruit was gathered and 
the name of the plantation or “park” where it .grew* 
From Neira a large cutter took us swiftly over 
the bay to Selam, a small village containing the 
ruins of the old capital of the Portuguese during the 
sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries, 
whUe their rights remained undisputed by the Dutch. 
This western end of Lontar is about four hundred 
feet high, and is composed of coral rock of a very 
recent date. Walking eastward, we next came to a 
conglomerate containing angular fragments of lavSk 
This rock was succeeded on the shore of the bay 
by a fine-grained, compact lava, somewhat strata^ 
fied, and tHs again by trachytic and basaltic lavm 
Indeed, the whole island, except the pArts describe4: 
above, consists of these eruptive rockf, and Liontar 
may be regarded as merely a part of walls of an 
immense crater about si® miles in diamito, if it were,;,! 
eirbular. Ihoiudi its form may have bee^mos® ii^eiiSP% ^ 
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i^ptical. Pulo Pisang and *Pulo Kapal, already 
noticed as falling in the first circle, are two other 
fragments of the old crater wall. All the remain* 
ing parts have disappeared beneath the sea. Here, 
then, is another immense crater, greater even than 
the famous one in the Tenger Mountains in the east- 
ern part of Java, the bottom of which is covered 
with shifting, naked sand, and has been appropriately 
named by the Malays the Laut Pasar or ‘.‘Sandy 
Sea.” That crater is elliptical in outline, its major 
axis measuring /mr <md a half miles^ and its minor 
axis three and a half miles^ and, though of such dimen- 
sions, its bottom is nearly a level floor of sand. Out 
of this rise four truncated cones, each containing a 
small crater. One of these, the “ Bromo ” (so named 
from Brama, IhQ, Hindu god, whose emblem is fire), is 
still active. In this old crater the island Banda Neira 
represents the extinct cones rising in the “ Sandy Sea,” 
and Crunong Api has a perfect analogue in the active 
Bromo. The enclosed bay or road, where vessels 
now anchor in eight or nine fathoms, is the bottom 
of this old crater, and, like that in the Tenger Moun- 
tains, is composed of volcanic sand. The radiating 
ridges on the outer side of Lontar represent the simi- 
lar ridges on the sides of every volcano that is not 
building up its cone by frequent eruptions .at its 
.summit. Again, the islands crossed by the second 
,^d third circles are only so many cones on the 
flanks of.Ais great volcano. True, those parts, of 
-them now above the sea are largely composed etr. 
coral rokk: like the west end of Lontar, but uhdou^. 
the polyps b^an to bufid their, high walls on 
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r 5 shores of islands of lava. They are doing tMs 
the present moment. Every island in the groa]^ 
is now belted with a fringing reef, except at a few 
places where the shore is a perpendicular precipice 
and the water of great depth. The western entrance, 
through which we came to the. road, is already quite 
closed up by a broad reef of living coral. 

A stroll through these beautiful groves would be 
one of the richest treats a traveller could enjoy, even 
if he took no interest in the rocks beneath his feet. 
All the nutmeg-trees were loaded down with fruit, 
which is chiefly gathered during this month (Septem- 
ber), and again in June, though some is obtained from 
time to time throughout the year. It seemed stir- 
prising that the trees could bear so abundantly 
season after season, but the official reports show 
that there has been little variation in the annu^ 
yield for the last thirty years. An average crop for 
the last twenty years has been about 680,000 Am- 
sterdam pounds of nuts and 137,000 pounds of mace. 
The trees may be estimated, in round numbers, at 
460,000, of wiueh only two-thirds bear. As the 
governor ?j^wked to me, while I was expressing 
my wonder at the abundance of fruit on eveiy side, 
it is, indeed, strange that the income of the govern- 
ment does not equal its expense. For this cause it 
now, for the first time, proposes to give qp its long- 
cohtinued monopoly. Beneath the trees is spread a 
carpM df green grass,- while high abovd them the 
^mide omaH trees stretdi out their g^led ams 
and shield the valuable trees intrusted t<ij^ j 

fWvrn tlm afi-nniv nrinfla a'ft-iTrja in naJik 
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tiiem cast off their fruit before' it is ripe. Such good 
8^noe do the tall ccmcms render .in this way, that 
they are planted everywhere, and when the island is 
seen from a distance, their tops quite hide the nut- 
meg-trees from view. The roots of this ccmari are 
most remarkable. They spring off from the trunk 
above the ground in great vertical sheets, which are 
frequently four feet broad where they leave the tree, 
and wind back and forth for some distance before 
they disappear beneath the soil, so that the lower 
part of one of these old trees might well be fancied 
to be a huge bundle of enormous snakes struggling 
to free themselves from a Titanic hand that held 
them firmly forever. 

As we leisurely strolled along the crest of Lon- 
tar, with a thick foliage over our heads that effect- 
ually shut out the direct rays of the sun, we occar 
sionaUy caught distant views under the trees of the 
blue sea breaking into white, sparkling surf on the 
black rocks far, far beneath us. 

Soon we came to the “ Lookout,” known here, 
however, by the Malay name Orang Datomg, “ The 
people come,” for it is a peculiarity of that language, 
instead of naming a place like this mhjectvoely, as we 

that is from one’s own action, to name it ohjectvoe- 
% tWt is, from the result of that action. The look- 
ouj^ is, placed on the edge of the interior wall, and is 
abbat? six hundred feet above the sea. From thk 
point most of the Bandas are distinctly seen in a 
single glance, and the view is undoubtedly one of 
the most c^^ming to ^ enjoyed among all the is]lo 3 
of the sea. Before us was Banda Ifeira, with Neira 
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its pretty village, aacl’ to* the left oi this the durk, 
smoking voleanot; and beyond both, on the right, Ba- 
nana Island, where the lepers live in solitary banish- 
ment ; and still farther seaward. Ship Bock, with the 
swell chafing its abrupt sides, while, on our left, m 
the distance, were Pulo Ai and Pulo Rtm, all rising 
out of the blue sea, which was only ruffled here and 
there by light breezes or flecked by shadows of the 
fleecy douds that slowly crossed the sky. 

The next day we again went over to Lontar, and 
followed along the narrow band of low land between 
the base of the old crater-wall and the bay, visiting 
a number of the residences of the “ Perkenniers,” as 
the proprietors of the parks are styled. Each of 
these consisted of a rectangular area of a eighth or a 
quarter of an acre, enclosed by a high wall The 
side next the sea is formed - by the park-keeper’s 
house, and on the other three sides of the great open 
yard are rows of store-houses, and the houses of the 
natives who work on that plantation. Near the 
place where we landed was a small area whm^ alF^, 
the mace is when the fruit is ripe and not^«^. ' 
From the west end of the island we followed most of 
the distance round its outer shore, and then crossed 
to our landing. In the early morning, while we werq 
leaving on our excursion, preparations were made in 
Fort Nassau for the execution of the Javanese we* 
had brought the day before from Amboina, whither 
he had been taken to be tried for his capital omae, 
Long lines of natives, most of them women, wen# 
seen hurrying along to witness the Bh|Kiking ai|g^ 
apparently with exactly the same feelin|j|j they wwdte 
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have if they were on their way to some theatrical 
show. 

As the governor had now finished his duties as 
inspector, he proposed that we try to reach the top 
of the volcano ! As we looked up toward its high, 
dark summit, then hut partially lighted hy the fading 
sunset, the thought of such a dangerous undertaking 
was enough to make one shudder, and, indeed, even 
while we were sitting on the broad veranda, and 
discussing the dangers we must incur on the morrow, 
there was a sudden jar — everybody darted instantly 
down the steps — it was an earthquahe^ and no one 
knew that a shock might not come the next instant 
so severe as to lay the whole house in ruins, "niese 
frightful phenomena occur here, on an average, once 
a month, but, of course, no one can tell what moment 
they may occur or what destruction they may cause. 
Such is the unceasing solicitude that all the inhabi- 
tants of these beautiful islands have to suffer. The 
governor had ascended fifteen volcanoes on Java, 
some of them with the famous Dr. Junghuhn, and 
such a slight earthquake could not shake his decision. 

our party had to be made up anew. I promised 
ti^e governor he should not go alone, though I could 
not anticipate the ascent "without some solicitude. 
Tllie eaptain of our yacht then volunteered, also a 
Jl^utenant, and finally, as no other shock disturbed us, 
Ihe excursion became as popular as before, and a 
number asked permission ‘Ho go "with His Excel- 
lency,” a favor the governor was quite ready to grant, 
though I noticed a good-natured smile on his counts 
nance to see such devotion and such l?ravery, 
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There was only one man, a native, who had ev^ 
been to the top and “ knew the way,” though from a 
distance one part of the mountain seemed as danger* 
ous as another. That man was engaged as our 
“ guide,” and also some ten others whose duty it was 
to carry a good supply of water in long bamboos. ' 
Early next morning the coolies were ready, bu,t only 
the four of us before mentioned appeared at the ap 
pointed hour; the daring of the others had evidently 
been dispelled by portentous dreams. From the 
western end of the village we crossed “ the Strait of 
the Sun ” to the foot of the mountain. Some coolies 
had preceded us, and cleared away a. path up the 
steep acclivity ; but soon our only road was the nar- 
row bands where large masses of rocks and sand, 
which had been loosened from some place high up the 
mountain, and shot down in a series of small land- 
slides, ploughing up the low shrubbery in their thun- 
dering descent. As long as we climbed up among the 
small trees, although it was difficult and tiring, it was 
not particularly dangerous untU we came out on the 
naked sides of the mountain, for this great elevation 
is not covered with vegetation more than two-thir(^. 
of the distance from its base to its summit. This hwk 
of vegetation is caused by the frequent and wide land- 
slides and by the great quantity of sulphur brought up 
to its top by sublimation and washed down its sides 
by the heavy rains. Here we were obliged to crawl 
up on all fours among small, rough blodks of porous 
lava, and all spread out until our pariy formed a 
horizontal line on the mountain-side, that when 
one loosened several rocks, as constant^ happ^n^ 
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they might not come down upon some one beneath him. 
Our ascent now was extremely slow and difficult, but 
we kept on, though sometimes the top of the moun- 
tain seemed as far off as the stars, until we were 
within about five hundred feet of the summit, when 
we came to a horizontal band of loose, angular frag- 
ments of lava from two to six inches in diameter. 
The mountain-side in that place rose at least at an 
angle of thirty-five degrees, but to us, in either look- 
ing up or down, it seemed almost perpendicular. 
The band of stones was about two hundred feet wide, 
and so loose that, when one was touched, frequently 
half a dozen would go rattliug down the mountain. 
I had got about half-way across this dangerous place, 
when the stones on which my feet were placed gave 
way. This, of course, threw my whole weight on 
my hands, and at once the rocks, which I was hold- 
ing with the clinched grasp of death, also gave way, 
and I began to slide downward. The natives on 
lather side of me cried out, but no one dared to 
?;i|||ch me for fear that I should carry him down also, 
^^piong the loose rocks, a few ferns grew up and 
ij^read out their leaves to the sunlight. As I felt 
myself going down, I chanced to roll to my right side 
and notice one of them, and, quick as a fiash of light, 
the thought crossed my mind that my only hope was 
to seize fAai fem. This I did with my right hand, 
{mjttrying my elbow among the loose stones with the 
«Ame motion, and that, thanks to a kind Providence, 
was sufficient to stop me ; if it had broken, in less than a 
minute — ^probably in thirty or forty seconds — -I should 
have been dashed to pieces on the rough rocks be* 
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neath. The whole certainly occufred in a 1^ 
space of time thsn it takes to read two lines on this 
pf^e. I found myseK safe — drew a long hreath of 
rdief— thanked God it was well with me — and, kick- 
ing away the loose stones with my heels, turned 
round and kept on climbing. Above this band of . 
loose stones the surface of the mountain was covered 
with a crust formed chiefly of the sulphur washed 
down .by the rains, which have also formed many 
small grooves. Here we made better progress, 
though it seemed the nfixt thing to climbing the 
side of a brick house; and I thought I should 
certainly be eligible to the “Alpine Club” — if I 
ever got down alive. At this moment the natives 
above us gave a loud shout, and I supposed of course 
that some one had lost his footing and was going 
down to certain death. “ I^ooh out ! Look out I — 
Great rocks a/re coming I ” was the order they gave 
us ; and the next mstant several small blocks, and 
one great flake of lava two feet in diameter, bounded 
by us with the speed of lightning. Here is <m- 
oth&rl'''' It is coming straight for us, and it will 
take out one of our number to a certainty, I thought. 
I had stood up in the front of battle when shot and 
shell were flying, and men were falling ; but now to 
see the danger coming, and to feel that I w^ per- 
fectly helpless, I must confess, made me shuddm?, and 
I crouched down in the groove where I was, hoping 
it might bound over me : and at that instant, a frag- 
ment of lava, a foot square, leaped up from the motto- 
tain and passed dire^ly over the head of a cooli^i a 
few feet to my right, clearing him hy more than 
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five or £0^ inches. I took it -for granted that the 
mountable was undergoing another eruption, and that 
in a moment we should all he shaken dovm its almost 
Tertical sides ; hut as the rocks ceased coming down 
wo continued our ascent, and soon stood on the 
rim of the crater. The mystery concerning the fall- 
ing rocks was now solved. One of our number had 
reached the summit before the rest of us, and, with 
the aid of a native, had been tumbling off rocks for 
the sport of seeing them bound down the mountain, 
having stupidly forgotten that we aU had to wind 
part way round the peak before we could get up on 
the edge of the summit, and that those of the party 
who were not on the top must be directly beneath 
him. 

The whole mountain is a great cone of small an- 
gular blocks of trachytic iava and volcanic sand, and 
the crater at its summit is only a conical cavity in 
the mass. It is about eighty feet deep and one hun-’ 
dred or one hundred and fifty yards in diameter. 
The area on the top is elliptical in form, about three 
hundred yards long and two hundred wide. This, 
on the eastern side, is composed of heaps of small 
lava-bl6cks, which are whitened on the exterior, 
an^ in many places, quite incrusted with sulphur. 

the heaps of stones steam and sulphurous 
are continually rising, and we soon hurried 
ardund, to the windward side to escape their suffo- 
cal^g fumes, and in a number of places we were 
glad to run, to prevent our shoes from being scorched 
by the hot rock& On the western side of the crater 
i^e rim is largely composed of sand, and in one place 
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rises one hundred and twenty feet higher than on 
eastern side. The top, therefore, partly opens toward^ 
the east, and from some of the higher parts of Lontar 
most of the "area on the summit of this truncated 
cone can he seen. In the western part were many fis- 
sures, out of which rose sheets and jets of gas. When 
we had reached the highest point on the northwest 
side, we leaned over and looked directly down into 
the great active crater, a quarter of the distance from 
the summit to the sea Dense volumes of steam and 
other gases were rolling up, and only now and then 
could we distinguish the edges of the deep, yawning 
abyss. Here we rested and lunched, enjoying mean- 
while a magnificent view over the whole of the Banda 
group when the strangling gas was not blo^ into 
our faces. Again we continued around the northern 
side, and came down into an old crater, where was a 
large rock with “ ^Etna,” the name of a Dutch man-of- 
war, carved on one of its sides, and our captain bu- 
sied himself for some time cutting “ Telegraph,” the 
name of our yacht, beneath it. Great quantities of 
sulphur were seen here, more, the governor said, than 
he had noticed on any mountain in Java, for the 
abundance of sulphur they all yield is one of 
the characteristics of the volcanoes of this archipela- 
go. It was now time to descend, and we called our 
guide, to whom setae one had given the classical 
prsenomen of Apollo (a more approf^te title at 
least than Mercury, for he never moved’ with winged 
feet) ; but he could not tell where we ought to go, 
every thing appeared so very different wlien we looked 
downward. I chose a place where ^ vegetation 
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ai^d jisk^ iiam if I oQTild^ go , 
to /wiiidb, of cotirse,'1^ answered yes, as 
•mdst ]^ple do'wten 1^^,do not know wkat to say, 
and give * , - 

I kad krongkt up ine.a>i aipen>sto<d:, ox long 
stick; sliglitly cnrved at? on| Snd, and winit tliis I 
reac^d down and krpke places for my^lieels in the 
emat that covered |he ,s^t^ knd loose, -stones. Fc^ 
htmdxeds df feet betfea% me the descent seeined per- 
pendienlar, but I slowly worked my way downward 
Ihr More' thmi ninety feet, and had b^un to con- 
gmtnlate myself on the good process I wte makiii^ 
Soon, I thought, I shall be down therej Where I cmi 
lay held of that bush and feel that |;he woicst is past, 
wh^ ^ was suddenly srfcartled by a ^butti^m my 
jcoatopanions, who were at some distance on my right. 
“ St^ 1 Don’t go a step ferther, but climb directly 
up 1^ as you went down.” I now looked rt)und for 
^e Jrst time, and found, to my astonishmeht, that' I 
y whs, bn a tongue of land between two deep^long holes 
#$«^j|%ures, where great landndides had lastly 4c- 
^enrred. I had kept my attention so fixed “ on ;tlie 
■■■b a^ /'laiifia^ me that I had never looked to the right or 
^ 11^|^^^^^nm»lly a good rule in such trying situations. 

oh was to increase my peril, so 1 turned, 
tip and passed round the head of one 
ibifiPl^ rightful holes. If at any time the crust had 
h^^^k, and had broken beneath my heels, no 
I 'entilly could have eared m% fiom m^aht 
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my companions,* wllo lEad 

np, and alter some sHpa and sprains, and^oonsidOniMa' 
lniiisiiig‘, wo all reac^ied tibn Iniitete ni^y, and were 
glad io be 0^ i&e yokfmo, and, lamibag m Banda 
Neira, feel oiiirselves on terra firma one® mora 

For a few dap I eonld iscareely walk m more my 
arms, bnt ikis lameness socm passed away; not so 
with the impressions made on my mind by thoil 
dangers : and eren now, when l»ani sudden^ aomatfd 
from sleep, for a moment the pasrt> becomes the preii> 
ent, and I am once more on the tongue of land, with 
a frightful gulf on either hand, or I am saving mysi^ 
by grasping thM fern. 

According to the statements of the ofe^als, many 
years ago a gentleman had the hardihood to attempt 
to ascend this mountain alone. As he did not TeiisaA 
at the expected time, a party of natives was sent to 
search for him, and his dead body was found s<me 
distance beneath the summit. The rocks to which he 
had intrusted himself had probably given way, and 


the Only sensation that could have followed was one 
of falling and a quick succession of stunning blotli|^, 
and life was gone. Governor Arriens assured nte 
that the band of loose stones was the most dagger* 
ous place he had ever crossed, though he had dimbed 
many nearly perpendicular walls, but (always where 
the rocks were fixed awd could be re^ on fiw a 
footing apll^hdd- ^ the ascent ami desomt wwre 
not so kipill Btdphtir m^t be ^^ersd m muk 
ike summit ctUter thaf^ would 
imteciM Mfie of 
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aad ttiat the natives who undertook this perilous 
climbing were always careM to array th^selves in 
wAife before setting out, so that if they did lose their 
lives m the attempt they would be dressed in the 
robes r^uired by their creed, and at once be taken 
to Paradise. The first European who reached its 
summit, so far as I am aware, was Professor Kem- 
wardt, in 1821 ; the second was Dr. S. Muller, in 
1828 ; and fix)m that time till the 13th of September, 
1865, when we ascmided it, only one party had at- 
tenipted this difficult , undertaking, and that was 
firom the steamer .fitna, whose name we had found 
on a large rock in the old crater. 

The height of this volcano we found to be only 
two thousand three hundred and twenty-one English 
feet. Its spreading base is considerably less than 
two miles square. In size, therefore, it is insignifi- 
cant compared to the gigantic mountains on Lom- 
bok, Jaya, and Sumatra; but when we consider the 
great amount of suffering and the immense destruc^ 
tion of property that has been caused by its repeated 
eruptions, it becomes one of the most important vol 
danoes in the archipel^o.* In 1616 an eruption oc- 
curred in March, just as the Govemor-Gteneral, 6e- 
4^ Reynst, arrived from Java with a fleef to 

f !)Mplete the war of extrannination that the Dutch 
ikd, been wagi^ with the aborigines for nearly 
twenty years. 

For some time previous to 1820, many peojple 

♦ From Valentyn and later writers we.l^aaro, that emptimw' 
oMiirred in the following years; 1S86, tSOt, 181«, 1684, 

i«»0, 1712, ires, 1778, ms, kso, and ‘ • ’ ’ 'i'. 
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lw«d on the lowiaf flanhs of aii^Sim 

succeeded in forming laige groves ''df hiltoU9g'>tl^ 
On the 11th of June of that year, jufit befoi© twelve 
oWock, in an instant, without the slightest warnli^ 
an eruption began which was so violen^i that all 
people at once fled to the shore and crossed over in 
boats to Banda Neira. Out of the summit rose 
perpendicularly great masses of ashes, sand, and 
stones, -heated until they gave out light like living 
coals. The latter hailed down on every side, and, as 
the accounts say, “set fire to the woods and soon 
changed the whole mountain into one immensf - 
of flame.” This happened, unfortunately, during' ! 
western monsoon ; and so great a quantity of send 
and ashes was brought over to Banda Neira, that 
the branches of the nutmeg-trees were loaded dowh 
until they broke beneath its weight, and aU the 
parks on the island were totally destroyed. Even 
the water became undrinkable, from the light ariliM 
that filled the air and settled down in every crevice. 
The eruption continuedincessantly for thirteen day% 
and did not wholly cease at the end of six weefat 
During this convulsion the mountain was apparentiy 
split through in a north-northwest and south-Soui^ 
eafi^ direction. The large, active crater which wir 
saw beneath us on the northwestern flanks the 
mountain, from the spot wh^e we stepped to lan<^ 
was formed at that time, and another was reporteil 
higher Up between that new crater ^d the oldwt 
pnb* en the top of the mountain. JSr^|eam of laWt 
dotvn the western side into a 
buill a tongue land one hind# 
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feet long; The fluid rock h4ated the sea within a 
ra^ns of more than half a mile, and nearer the shore 
were cooked in it. This stream of lava is the 
more remarkable, because it is a characteristic of the 
'Vol<anoes throughout the archipelago, that, instead 
of pouring out molten rock, they only eject hot 
stones, sand, and ashes, and such materials as are 
thrown up where the eruptive force has already 
reached its maximum and is growing weaker and 
weaker. 

On the 22d of April, 1824, while Governor-Gen- 
eral Van der Capellen was entering the road, an 
eruption commenced, just as had happened two hun- 
dred and nine years before, on the arrival of Gov- 
ernor-General Keynst, A great quantity of ashes 
again suddenly rose from its summit, accompanied by 
clouds of “ black smoke,” in which lightnings darted, 
while a heavy thundering rolled forth that complete- 
ly drowned the salute from the forts on Neira. This 
was followed, on the 9th of June, by a second erup*. 
tion, which was succeeded by a rest of fourteen 
days, when the volcano again seemed to have re- 
gained its strength, and once more ashes and glow- 
ing stones were hurled into the air and fell in show- 
ers on its sides. 

’ But the people of Banda have suffered quite as 
touch from earthquakes as from eruptions, though 
the latter are usually attended bj^ slight shocks.* 
Almost the first objects that attr^ one’s attfmtum 
on landing at the village are the ruins caused by 

* Heavy 'etut&u^uskeu, wSliout eniptiMis, occurred in 1W9, 
1683 , mo, 176 V, 1816, 1868. ■ ■ , ; . 
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t}i« last of th^e d^^ttructiv^ pltencHBeoa. ■'Mmf. 
lioases w&te levelled to the ground, hut othem^ 
that were huilt with special care suffered little in- 
jury. Their walls are made of coral rock or bricks. 
They are two or three feet thick and eovOTed with 
layers of plaster. At short distances, along their 
outer side, sloping buttresses are placed against them, 
so that many of the Banda residences look almost as 
much like fortifications as dwelling-houses. The 
first warning any one had of the destruction that 
was coming was a sudden streaming out of the wa- 
ter from the enclosed bay, until the war-brig Haai, 
which was lying at anchor in eight or nine fathoms, 
touched the bottom. Then came in a great wave 
from the ocean which rose at least to a height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet over the low, western part 
of the village, which is only separated from Gunong 
Api by the narrow Sun Strait. The praus lying 
near this shore were swept up against Fort Nassau, 
which was then so completely engulfed, as it was 
stated to me on the spot, that one of these native 
boats remained inside the fort when the water 
had receded to its usual level. The part of the vil- 
lage over which the fiood swept contained many smaU 
houses, and nearly every one in them was carried away; 
The rapid outflowing of the water of this enclos^ 


bay (tvhich is really only an old crated') was pnrf^;- 
ably caused either by the elevation of tbe bottom 


that spot, or else by such a sin^^^ of tl^ floor of riie 
sea outside, that the water ws^M^odJsff iuto aoalrie . 
depression which had suddeim^Mj^lMg^ 
have no 'reason to suppose that 
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oommotion in the open oc^ili, and cert^sly 
was no high wave or bore, or it would have nsen on 
the ^ores of the neighboring islanda There are 
three entrances or straits which lead from the road 
out to the open sea. Two of these are wide and one 
is narrow. When the whole top of the old volcano, 
that is, Banda Neira, Gunong Api, Lontar, and the 
area they enclose, was raised for a moment, the 
water steamed out from the crater through these 
straits, causing only strong currents, but as the land 
instantly sank to its former level, the water poured 
in, and the streams of the two wider straits, meeting 
and uniting, rolled on toward the inner end of the 
narrow strait. Here they all met, and, piling up, 
spread out over the adjoining low village, causing a 
great destruction of life. At the Resident’s house, a 
few hundred yards east of Fort Nassau, the water only 
rose some ten or fifteen feet above high-water level, 
and farther east still less. The cause assigned 
though the principal may theref(»e not h%Ve 
been sufficient in itself to have made fte seii rise 
so high over the southwestern part of Banda Neira 
and the opposite part of Gimong Api, and I sus- 
pect that an additional cause was that the land 
there sank for a moment below its proper level 
V^entyn thus describes another less destructive 
iearthquake wave: “In the year 1629 there was a 
great earthquake, and half an hour afterward a flood 
which was vtay great, and came in calm weather. 
Ihe sea between Neira and Selam ” (on the west^ 
part of Lontar) “ rose up like a high mount^n tod 
struck on the right side of Fort Naa^iau, whejp lhei 
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wstef ZOS6 {e^ Idg^^ in Mnunon i^^ng 
floods. Sevcoral houses near ihe sea wexe hroltm 
into pieces and. washed away, and the ^ip Briel^ 
lying near by, was whirled round three timea” * . 

However, aU these events are hut as yesterday 
when we glance over the early history of this an- 
cient volcano ; for, if we can judge hy analogy, taking 
as our guide the great crater already referred to as 
this day existing among the lofty Tenger Mountains 
on Java, we see in our mind’s eye an immense vol- 
canic mountain before us. From its high crater dur- 
ing the lapse of time pour out successive overflows 
of lava which has solidified into the trachyte of 
Lontar. That period is succeeded by one in which 
ashes, sand, and hot stones are ejected, and which 
insensibly passes into , recent times. During one of 
th^e mighty throes the western half of the crater- 
waU disappeai’e^ beneath the sea, if the process of 
subsidence had gone on so far at that time. Slowly 
it sinks until it is at least fottr feet lower than at the 
present day, for we found ^ the westerned of 
Lontar a large bank of co5pferock at thai|'1beighti 
The outer islands are now wholly submerged. This 
period of subsidence is followed by one of up' 
heaval, but not till the slow-building coral polyps 
had made great reefs, which have become white, 
chalky clifib, and attained their present elevation 
above the sea, A tropical vegetation by degrees 

* In this case the facts that the water in the roadi^ did not pour <mt 
into the sea, and that the flood did not come an hour after 

the fdiock had occurred, indicate that this wave had i^^. ori^n elsewberoi 
and that there is no need of supposing, as in ao^s^blng to the 
wate 12^41652, ihat any part of the groap was raised ^ depr^^ ^ 
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spreads downward, closely ptrrsuing the retreating 
sea, and the islands become exactly what they are at 
the pr^ent day. 

. The Banda group form but a point in the wide 
area of the residency of Banda All the eastern part 
of Ceram is included in it, the southwest coast of 
New Guinea, and the many islands south and south- 
west to the northern part of Timur. Southeast of 
Ceram are the Ceram-laut, that is, “ Ceram lying to 
seaward,” or Keffing group, numbering seventeen isl- 
ands. Their inhabitants are like those I saw on the 
south coast of Ceram, and do not belong to the Pa 
puan or negro race. They are great traders, and con- 
stantly visit the adjoining coast of New Guinea, 
where they purchase birds of paradise, many hirts or 
parrots of various genera, “ crown pigeons,” Mega- 
podiidecB, scented woods, and very considerable 
quantities of wild nutmegs, which Ihey sell to the 
Bugis traders, who usually touch here at Banda on 
their outward and homeward passages. I saw many 
of the wild nutmegs that had been brought in this 
way from New Guinea Instead of being spherical, 
like those cultivated here at Banda, they are ellipti- 
cal in outline, frequently an inch or an inch and 
a quarter long, and about three-fourths of an inch 
i% diameter. They do not, however, have the rich, 
pungent aroma of the Banda nutmegs, and this, I am 
ffeaurjsd, is also the case with all wild ones wherever 
found, and even with those raised on Sumatra and 
Finang from seeds and plants originally earned from 
these islands. Wild nutmegs are also found qn Dam* 
ma southwest of Bahda^ and on Amboina, Ceram, 
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Burn, Batchian, the Ohi Mahds, and Oilolo, also on 
the islands east of the latter, and on the northom 
coast of the western part of New Guinea. This fruit 
is widely planted by the “ nut-crackers,” two large 
species of doves, Gohmha cema, Tern., and (hhmha 
per^icillMa, Tern., which swallow the nuts covered 
with the mace, the only part digested. The kernel 
enclosed in its hard, polished shell is soon voided, 
while ,it yet retains the germinating power, and a 
young tree springs up far from its parent. 

East of this group is that of Goram, composed of 
three islands, inhabited by natives who are Moham* 
medans. Southeast of Goram is the Matabella group. 
Indeed, these groups are so united that they form but 
one archipelago. The Ceram-laut Islands are low, but 
those of Goram and Matabella are high. On the isl- 
and Teor, or Tewer, in the last group, there is a vol- 
cano which suffered a great eruption in 1659. Mr. 
Wallace describes the Matabellas as partly composed 
of coral reefs raised from three to four hundred feet. 
Sometimes these people go as far west as Sum- 
bawa and Bali. The “ Southeastern Islands ” begin 
on the north with the Ki group, ten in number, south 
of the former archipelago. Three of the Kis are large 
islands and two are high, a peak on one being esti- 
mated at about three thousand feet. They are so 
well peopled that they are supposed to contain ovot 
twenty thousand souls. The natives are very in- 
dustrious, and famous as boat-builders. The wood 
they use comes from their own hiU-sidfs, and they 
need no iron to complete boats of considerable size, 
which they sell to the inhabitants of alllthat part of 
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the archipelago. Farther to th6 east are the Aru (in 
Butch, Aroe) Islands, that is, “ the islands of the casu- 
arina-treea” They number about eighty, and are 
VOTy low, forming a chain about a hundred miles 
long and half as broad. When seen on the west 
they appear as one continuous, low island ; but on 
coming nearer, intricate channels are found winding 
among them, through which set strong tidal currenta 
The people are said to closely resemble thoSe of 
Haruku, Saparua, and Nusalaut. The total poptila- 
tion is given at only fourteen thousand. A few are 
Christians, and two or three native schoolmasters 
from Amboina are employed there. Papuans are 
said to live on the most eastern island. Large quan- 
tities of tripang are gathered on the shallow coral 
banks of these low islands, and in the sea the du- 
gong, Halicore d/iigong, Cuv., is seen. The great bird 
of paradise, P. apoda, is found here, and also the 
red bird of paradise, P. regia. The skins of these 
beautiful birds were probably brought here to Banda 
and sold to the Chinese traders for many ages, but 
the first account we have of them is by Pigafetta, who 
accompanied Magellan’s fieet. He says that the king 
of^Bachian, an island west of the southern end of 
Gilolo, gave his companions a slave and nearly two 
htindred pounds of cloves as a present for their Em- 
peror, Charles V., and also “two most beautiful 
4ead Thirds. These are about the size of a thrush, 
have small heads, long bills, legs a palm in length 
and as slender as a writig|!quiU. In lieu of proper 
wings, they have long of diflfCTent colors, like 

great ornamental jdum|p*^e tail resemble thill 
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of a thrask All tiie fathers except those of the 
wings are of a dark color. It never flies exce^ 
when the wind blowa We were informed these 
birds came from the terrestrial Paradise, and they 
called them holondmata* that is, ‘birds of God.’” 
This word the Portuguese trandated into their lan- 
guage as “ave deparaiso,” and hence our name “birds 
of paradise,” a name well chosen, for in some spedes 
the feathers have all the appearance of the most 
brilliant jewels. Southwest of the Ki Islands lies 
Timm-laut, and passing on toward Timur we come to 
the “ Southwestern Islands,” composed of the Baba, 
Sermatta, Letti, Koma, Wetta, and Lamma groups, 
which we noticed as we steamed away from DUli 
Keturning northward from Wetta, we come to 
Gunong Api, an uninhabited volcano, rising between 
six and seven thousand feet above the sea It is a 
well-known landmark for the ships bound to China 
that have passed up the Ombay Passage, or those 
coming down the Floris Sea, intending to pass out 
through that strait into the Indian Ocean. Northeast 
of Gunong Api are the Lucipara and Turtle (in 
Dutch Schilpad) Islands, which praus from Amboina 
frequently visit for tortoise-shell. East of Gunong 
Api is Nila, an active volcano, about seventeen hun- 
dred feet in height, and north of it is Serua, which 
is merely a volcanic cone rising abruptly fix)m the 
sea. In 1694 a great eruption took place in tMs 
volcano. A part of the crater wall fell in, and ^ 
lava ovjerflowed until the whole iiiand is repre- 

^ OrAwfkrd thinks this of 

hi Msiay uaeans **,Mrd8 of God,’ 
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sented as having become one ‘.‘sea of fire,” and all 
the inhabitants were obliged to flee to Banda. Again, 
in September, 1844, after a rest of a hundred and 
fifty years, another eruption began, which compelled 
every one to leave its inhospitable shores once more. 
Since that time it has been settled again, and here in 
Banda are many of the boats its people bring in the 
latter part of this month, when continuously for days 
not a breeze ripples the glassy sea — ^halcyon days in- 
deed. As the natives have no iron, the whole boat is 
built of wood. The central part is low, but the bow 
and stem curve up high, quite different from aU I 
have seen in any other part of the archipelago, and 
reminding one of the representations usually given of 
those used in some parts of the South Sea. 

While I had been turning my attention to ge- 
ology, the native who was assisting me to collect 
shells was searching for a “ hunter,” that is, one who 
can skin birds. He soon had the good fortune to 
find one, who was also a native of Amboina, for all 
these natives dislike those of another village, and 
only associate with them when they can find none of 
their own people. During the few days we were 
at the Bandas they coUeeted several species of 
most beautiful kingfishers ; indeed, those who have 
s^en only our sombre-colored specimens can scarcely 
'conceive of the rich plumage these birds assume in 
'liie tropical East. They were also so fortunate as to 
find a few superb specimens of a very rare and valu- 
able bird, with scarcely any tail, and having eight 
very different colors, the JPitta vigorsi. An allied 
species is found on the Arm Islands, and another on 
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Burn, a third oe (Jijolo, aad a fourth on Ceieb^ 
but none is yet known on the great idand of 

We now steamed back to Amboina, and while 
the yacht was taking in coal and pr^^Mtring to go to 
Ceram, I crossed over Laitimur with the governor. 
Our procession was headed by a native canying a 
, large Dutch flag, and after him came a “ head man,” 
supported on the right by a man beating a Ufa, and 
on thf left by another beating a gong. Then came 
the governor, borne in a large chair by a dozen coo- 
lies, and I, in a similar chair, carried by the same num- 
ber. From the city we at once ascended a series of 
hills, sparsely covered with shrubbery, and composed 
of a soft red sandstone, which is rapidly disinte- 
grating, and is evidently of very recent origin. It is 
found on the highest elevation we crossed, which is 
from fifteen to eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea. Near this point we descended into a small 
ravine, where the soft sandstone had been washed 
away, and the underlying rocks were exposed to view. 
Here we found feldspathic porphyry and serpentine. 
Thence we crossed other hills of sandstone and came 
down to the sea-shore at the village of Rutong. We 
were hoping to find a small hill of granite that Dr. 
Schneider had discovered, but we were not able to 
identify the places he describes. Dr. Bleeker, who 
crossed over to Ema in 1866, remarks that the first 
hills he ascended were composed of coral rock, and 
that he came on to it again when he descended tow- 
ard the sea-shore. We did not notice it at this 
time, but, on my first excursion to ^e coCoa plan- 
tation on Hitu, I found a long oo^|reeJ^ folly fivb 
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hn&dxed a1)oye the sea. It was a perfect rq)6ii> 
<aon of the reef I visited in the bay of the Portt^^ 
village of Dilli, at the nori;hem end of liinai:, A 
small place had been cleared on its crest, and there 1 
£>imd several pairs of the huge valves of the IHdaona 
gigas, which appeared from their relative position t6 
have been once partially snrronnded by the soft coral 
rock, which, having been washed away, allowed the 
valves to fall apart. They were much decay^ but 
had not lost more than half their weight. They had 
evidently never been brought there by men; be- 
cause the natives rarely or never use them for food. 
There is no need that they should take the trouble 
to ^ther such enormous bivalves when they have a 
plenty of sago-palms, and all that it is necessary for 
them to do to obtain an abundance of food is to oat 
down these trees and dig out the pith. in former 
times, they did collect the Tridacna for food, they 
never would have carried these great shells, each 
of which originally weighed a hundred pounds or 
more, a mile back among the hills, but would have 
taken out the animal and left them on the shore. 
Governor Arriens, who had carefoUy studied these 
recent reefs, stated to me that he had found them as 
high up as eight hundred feet above the sea, but at 
that elevation they seem to disappear. 

When returning we stoppid for some time on the 
lidls back of the city to enjoy a magnificent view of 
the bay and the high hills rising on the opposite side. 
Just then the broad strati, floating in the west, parted, 
and rays of bright sunlight, darting through their fis- 
sures, lighted up the dark water beneath ua lliere 
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wem not many ress^ and prans at andbor off 4iie 
city at that time, bat I was informed that in about a 
mouth later many would arriv^ for the dry sea- 
son, with its clear shy and light winds, had set in 
about the 16 th of September, when we arrived from 
Banda 

About two hundred vessels and praus of all 
kinds come to Amboina in a year. The praus are 
owned and commanded by the natives themselves, 
but most of the vessels are commanded by mestizoes 
and owned by Arabs and Chinese, who carry on the 
larger part of the trade in the eastern part of the 
archipelago. Since a line of steamers has been es- 
tablished, these Arabs and Chinese avail themselves 
of that means of importing their goods from Batavia 
and Surabaya, where they are received directly from 
Europe. The total value of the imports is from a 
half to three-quarters of a million of guilders. The 
chief article is cotton fabrics, and the next rice, which 
is shipped here all the way from Java and Sumatra 
for the sustenance of the troops. Very little rice is 
raised on any of these islands, because there are no 
low, level lands suitable for its cultivation. In the 
Bandas the whole attention of the population is so 
devoted to cultivating the nutmeg that they axe en- 
tirely dependent on other islands for a supply of 
food. The most important exports from this idand 
are cloves, cocoa, kayu-puti oil, nutmegs, various 
kinds of woods, and mace, Formerly the inhabittmtS 
of Ceram-laut, Goram, and the Arm Isllmds ware ac- 
customed to bring their tripang, tortohe-sbeH, para- 
dise birds, and massoi-bark to this port|k> ccU to the 
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Bii^s, but for the last forty or fifty years the Bugis 
have gone from Macassar directly to those islands 
and traded with the people at their o%n villages. 
In 1854, Amboina, Banda, Ternate, and Kay61i, were 
made free ports, but this has not materially increased 
the trade at any of those places. 

The period when the trade it Amboina was most 
flourishing was when it was last held by the Eng- 
lish, from 1814 to 1816. The port was then free, but, 
when it once more passed into the hands of the 
Dutch, duties were again demanded, which forced 
the trade into other channels, where it still remains, 
notwithstanding there are now no duties. The proper 
remedy has been applied, but applied too late. This 
is also the history of the trade at Batavia, where the 
heavy duties have induced the traders of the eastern 
part of the archipelago to sail directly to the free 
port of Singapore. 

I had been at Amboina a long time before I could 
ascertain where the grave of Kumphius is located, 
and even then I found it only by chance — so rarely 
is this great man spoken of at the present time. 
From the common, back of the fort, a beautifully- 
shaded- street leads up to the east ; and the stranger, 
while walking in this quiet retreat, has his attention 
drawn to a small, square pillar in a garden. A thick 
^up of coffee-trees almost embrace it in their droop- 
mg branches, as if trying to protect it from wind 

rain and the consuming hand of Time. Under 
fthat plain monument rest the mortal remains of the 
great naturalist. 

The inscription, which explains itself, and shows 
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bow nearly this sacred epot came to be entirely n^ 

lected and forgotten forever, reads as follows ; 
f, 

MBMOEIiE SAOBUM QBOBftll EVEBABBI BUMPHH, 

de re botanica et historica natnrdi optiine merita 

TtrMULTTM 

dira temporis oalamitate et sacrilegia maiiuf#6 

DIBTTTUM, 



pietatem reverentiamque pnblioam testificans 

• HOC MONUMENTUM 

IPSE OON8BOBAVIT 

Godarus Alexander Grardus Phillipus 
Liber Baro A. Capellen 
Totius India Belgicaque 

PREFEOTUS BEGITTS. 

Amboina Mensis Aprilis, 

Anno Domini m.doco.xxiv. 

Geoege Eveeaed Rumpf, whose name has been 
latinized into Rumphius, as an acknowledgment of 
the great service he has rendered to the scientific 
world, was a German, a native of a small town in 
Hesse-Cassel. He was bom about the year 1626, 
and, having studied medicine, at the age of twenty- 
eight went to Batavia, entered the mercantile ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company, and thence 
proceeded to Amboina, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life. At the age of forty-two, while 
contemplating a voyage back to his native land, he 
suddenly became blind, and therefore never left hfe 
adopted island home ; yet he continued to prosecute 
his favorite studies in natural history t^l his d^th, 
which occurred in 1693, when he had attained l^e 
ripe age of sixty-seven. ' I 

His great work on the shells of Aml^ina, which 
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was not published till 1706, twelve years after Ms 
death, was for a long time the acknowledged sttmd* 
ard to which aU conchological writers referred. His 
most extensive work, however, was the “Hortus 
Amboinense,” which was only rescued from the 
-Dutch arcMves and published at the late date of 
-fi^rty-eight years after his death. It contains the 
names and careful descriptions of the plants of this re- 
gion, their flowering seasons, their hahitcUs, tl^ieir uses, 
and the modes of caring for those that are cultivated. 
When we consider that, in his time, neither botany 
nor zoology had become a science, and consider, more- 
over, the amount and the accuracy of the information 
he gives us, we agree with his contemporaries in 
giving him the high but well-merited title of “ the 
Indian Pliny.” 



CHAPTER VHL 


BlTBIf. 

S^t. 2Uli . — Steamed down the bay from Amr 
boina, this time not without a slight feeling of sad- 
ness as I recalled the many happy hours I had passed 
gathering shells on its shores and rambling over its 
high hUls, and as I realized that it would probably 
never be my privilege to enjoy those pleasures again. 
Only three months had elapsed since my arrival at 
Batavia, but I had passed through so many and such 
different scenes, that Amboina appeared to have been 
my home for a year — and so it seems to this day. 

As we came out of the mouth of the bay,w^e 
changed our course to the west, and kept so near the 
land, that I had a fine opportunity to reexamine the 
places I had visited during a heavy storm, when the 
sea was rolling into white surf and thundering along 
the shore. 

Off- the western end of Ceram lie three islands, 
Bonoa, Kilang, and Manipa. Bonoa, the most east* 
erly, is a hilly island about twelve miles long and 
half as broad. Its population is divided into Chris- 
tians and Moharpmedans, and each has sQch a bitter 
hatred against the other, that the Christians at last 
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in 1837, migrated to BacHan.» The clove-gardens in 
Bonoa were thus in danger of being neglected, and 
the man who was governor of the Moluccas at that 
time therefore sent messengers to induce them to re- 
tmm ; but, when this measure proved unavailing, he 
went himself in a war-ship, and brought them back. 

. From Amboina we passed up the strait between 
Kilang and Manipa, which is less than a mile wide, 
and made rnuch narrower by long tongue-shaped reefs 
of coral which project from several points. A fresh 
breeze had sprung up from the south, and, under a 
full head of steam and a good press of canvas, we 
ploughed through the waves which rolled up against 
the wind. In all these straits the tidal currents are 
very strong, and in many places so swift that a good 
boat cannot make headway against them with oars, 
and this makes many of these narrow chanTiela very 
dangerous for the native boats. 

That evening the bright fires built by the fisher- 
men on the shores of Bonoa were seen on our lar- 
board side, and the next morning we were near the 
Seven Brothers, a group of islands on the jveBt side 
of Sawai Bay. Here are three dangerous reefs not 
laid dpwn on the charts, a mile or more from the 
shore. As we passed, mountains three or four thou- 
sand feef in height were seen standing by the sea near 
the h^dfof the bay. At noon we came to anchor in 
thh li^e ^bor of Wahai, which is formed by cord 
reefs wat are bare at low tide. Unfortunately, it i& 
too small for sailing-ships to enter safely, or it would 
be vtsited occasionally by those of our whalere who 
frejjnent these seas. The whole village oonaii^ of a 
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small fort, a house for the commandant, who has 
the rank of captain, a hduse for the doctor, and a few 
native huts on either hand. The only communication 
the inhabitants of this isolated post have with the 
rest of the world is by means of coolies, who cross 
over from the head of Elpaputi Bay to the head of 
Sawai Bay, and then come along the shore. All the 
natives in the interior are entirely independent of the 
Dutch Government, and the coast natives, who carry 
the mail, are liable to be robbed or killed at any mo- 
ment while on their journey. 

My hunter at once began collecting birds, while 1 
searched the shores for shells, and bought what the 
natives chanced to have in their miserable dwellings. 
The most common shell here is an Auricula. Its pe- 
culiar aperture, as its name implies, is like that of the 
human ear. It lives on the soft, muddy flats, where 
the many-rooted mangrove thrives. The rarest and 
most valuable shell found here, and indeed one of 
the rarest living in all these seas, is the ItosieUaria 
recti/rostris. It is so seldom found that a pair is fre- 
quently sold here for ten guilders, four Mexican dol- 
lars. My hunter soon returned with two large white 
doves, the Ca/n^ophaga lucimosa, and a very perfect 
specimen of that famous bird, the Pl^cerem hyfo- 
phoniuSj G. E. Gray, called by the Malays the oastori 
ra^ah, or ‘‘prince parrot,” from its being the m(»t 
beautifixl of all that brilliantly-plumaged family. It ipi 
a small bird for a parrot. The head, ne<^ and under 
parts are of a bright scarlet ; the wingi a dark, 
^reen, and the back and rump a bright lap^laaoli ldue, 
that shades off. into a deeper blue in thp tail, wluieib 
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is neai^ as long as the body. * These birds gencpdly 
fly in pairs, and as they dart throi^h the ey^:green 
folia^ and you catdi a glimpse of thedr graceful 
fmrtns and brilliant plumi^, it seems like the mo- 
mentary recollection of some dream of Paradise. 
Large flocks of red luris, rulra, Gml., oiher spe- 
cies of parrakeets, and many sorts of doves, frequent 
the surrounding woods, and several species of king- 
fishers and snipes live by the shore. For three days 
I enjoyed this rare hunting. We then steamed out 
of the little bay of Wahai for the island of Bum. 
While passing Bonoa we kept near the shore, and 
saw a large white monument which was erected by 
the Portuguese, and is probably one of the padroes^ 
or “pillars of discovery,” placed there by D’Abreu 
when he first reached these long-sought isles. Soon 
we passed Swangi, “ Spirit Island,” a lonely rock near 
Manipa, supposed by these superstitious natives to 
be haunted by some evil spirit. 

Bum, the islmid to which we were bound, lies a 
few miles west of Manipa. Its area is estimated at 
about twenty-six hundred geographical square miles, 
so thft it is one-half larger than Bali or Lombok. 
Its flam is oval, with the greatest axis east and west. 
It| shores, instead of being deeply indented, like 
th^ of all the larger islands in that region, are en- 
tare^^eept on the northwest comer, where they recede 
and fomi the great bay of Kay61i. The entrance to 
th^ bay is between two high capes, three or four ' 
miles apart, so that on the northeast it is quite opeA 
to the sea. Within these capes the shores b^me 
low, forming On the southwest a laage morae^^ and^ 
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the baj expands to the east and west aa0 it is 
about seven mUes long. In the low lands bordmng 
the south side of this bay is the Dutch ‘^ besitting,” or 
post, also uamdd Kay^li. Here is a small, w^-built 
fort, in which me stationed a lieutenant and doctor^ 
and a company of militia from Java or Madura^ A 
controlew has charge of the dvil department, and the 
governor had Mndly given me a note to him, and he 
and his* good lady at once received me kindly, and,, 
as it proved, I made my home with them and the 
doctor for a loi^ time. The plan the governor pro- 
posed was that we should leave for Temate and New 
Guinea in five days after the steamer landed me at 
Kay61i. Those five days passed, but no steamer ap- 
peared. Again and again I watched by the hour, 
hoping, almost expecting, to be able to discern smoke 
on the horizon, and soon see the Tel^raph coming 
into the harbor. Thus a week passed, then ten days, 
and by this time all, like myself, had come to the 
conviction that some unexpected and unfortunate 
event must have happened. But what wasjt? No , 
one could tell. Fifteen days of such uncertainty and 
solicitude passed, when a large prau was seen comleig 
in from the sea. It brought me a letter from Gdv«» . 
emor Arriens, stating that just as he was on the point : 
of coming to take me, as proposed, news came that a 
great revolt had broken out in Ceram. Immedii^i^ 
he accompanied the captain of a large , inan^ofiwair^ i 
whose duty it was to put down all i|LSurredaoM 
When they arrived off the village, th 
trary to the advice of aU, landed with 
•ho^ng to be able to treat with ^ 
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hsd scan%ly ttmched the elit^pe wiioii paxty of 
iiiem im isBibash poured a volley into kia boat, 
woundiiig him twice severdy, but not fatally.. I 
now found myself really banished, for the'3«M5ht was 
needed too much to come and take me away. I 
therefore resigned myself quietly to my fate, and de- 
tennined to profit by the importunity to make a c<d- 
lection of the beautiftd birds of the island. My first 
excursion was to a cliff on the southeast ade of the 
bay, near its mouth, whidi I found was composed of 
metamorphic scMsts, thd were very much fissured by 
joints jind seams, and fell apart in cubical blocks. 
Anothd* place I frequently visited was the low mo- 
rass on the southwest side of the bay, through which 
flows out a stream of such size that a large canoe can 
ascend it for three days. ^Along the canals in this 
morass is a tlilik forest, the high branches of which 
meet above, forming for a considerable distance grand 
covered avenues. Here the kingfishers delight'.«3fe 
gather, and, perching on the lower, boughs, occaai^ 
iiiPy dart downward, like falling arrows, into the 
lij^t water. It was most delightful, during tte heat 
day, to glide along in these cool mid shady 
^^i^als, which wind to and fro, and in such an endless 
j BCpeis of curves and angles, that no one could weary 
the rieh, almost oppressive, vegetation that con- 
'^tutidly surrounds him. At the mouth of iiiis sm^l 
tiver ave long shallow banks cf sand, which are. bare 
low tide, and on these are many large snags aad 
logs that have come down the streams and grpundbd 
on their way to the sea. On these wide bj^^, 
' W the ebbing ceases aa^ the tidt-begins to 
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lines of gulls, sandpipers, plovers, and curlews, gaih<^ 
er, and, as the water advances, they are foro6d "to 
approach the shore until the only resting-places left 
them are the logs and snags that raise th^ crpohed 
limhs and roots above the surface of the water. At 
such times these perehing-plaoes a]?^ one livis^ flutr 
tering mass of birda Again and again I came to 
this spot, and always returned with as many speci- 
mmis a® my native hunter could skin on the follow- 
ing day. 

A few minutes’ waMr^iback of the controiem^s 
house took me into the surrounding forest^here I 
was accustomed to ramble to and fro hour after hour 
until I knew all the favorite haunts of most of the 
birds ; yet nearly every day, till the time I left, I se- 
cured specimens of a species that had not been repre- 
sented in my collection. Still others: were seen, and 
one or more specimens of them must be obtained ; 
and thus, the more I collected, the more interesting 
became my work. My regular daily routine was to 
hunt in the morning till ten or eleven o’clock, return 
to the house to avoid the heat, and then go out aj^in 
about four, and remain till the setting sun wam^ 
me to return or grope my way back as best I oouH 
through the dark woods. Soon after J arrived, a 
tree, as laige ag„ our oak, became filled wHA great 
scarlet flowers, and in the early morning florim ^ red 
luris {jSoS ruh-a, Gml) and other p((rrakeets, vrith 


blue heads, red and green breasts, and 
on the under side of the wings of a spd i^A^larll- 
'Kait y^^ow 

■#duldf«pteto-fi6ed''on.tiimn. V Il.waf 
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birds had b^n4iheir momiijg feast bj^i 
load, unceasing screeching and chattmog; and, 
after stealthily creeping through dense 8fenid>b«rf fer 
hundreds of yards, I would suddenly behold one u£ 
these gr^ trees £lled with scores of such brilliantly* 
idmni^^ birds, fly^ about or elimbing <Hit to 0i6 
ends of the branches, and using tbdr wings aid in 
pcdidng themselT^m wMle they made a dainty break* 
feet on the rich flowers. Ihese’are indeed the birds 
that Moore desmbes as — 


. ^ Gay, AjiarkHng looiies, such as gleam between 

, >Slie criauon flowers tk the ooral-tiee 
1 b the warn uks of India’s smmy sea.” 


Soon alter sunset huge bats always came out, In 
pmrs, and sailed about on their leathery wings, search* 
ing for those trees that chanced to be in feuihr The 
wings of a male that I shot measure||, £;«r'feilr"ai^ 
feur inches from tip to tip, and the wih|gflof the feoulfe, 
wSiidb aocomponied him, expanded -feUr feet ei^it 
ix^»h^. Ihey are very properly named by the Dufeh, 
fexes,” and almost seem to be antediluvian mon* 
. which ought to have disappeared from the fiice of 

||j| long ago, like the formidable Fierada/c^les. 
Pur^ the day they’hido awajiin the thyfc foliage, 
afternoon I found <me hanging as they de* 
to do when they ot‘ with its head 
-from the Ih#' uf $ 'tspeC ’Ihey are very 
lifef' luid wiE 

of laige dbot in Ihfl head h(#s:e the|' itdll let go 
the limlH} with thdo* wrOoked dbwfl wllc^ them*^ 
iletifeB to ’**■ ^ " ■ ■■’* “* ‘ ^ ^ 







A JUNGLE 



Mt HOHB P* THU ; ‘ 1 : 

no de&e myeetf to 'tpr tL 

ble meat A smaU path, leadmg «. mile ' 

i<msBb, bronght,me out on to a large o^n fieW or 

prairie, oov^wiOi a 

ILnlderB. Be^ thw waa 
thm I waa in&imed was a 
ihwa houses^ ^ 

any of the coast common 

thL point there ii^imt the sli^t^ fobt^ M 

the hms and high mouhfeainsi which I 

a^tlm infeterof the tehmd,«« 

Amm, nnhrokeh forest, and only cm 

liiSls, borste^ riie hay, are t^ ^ 

' '^it a nioe thi^ ft we«^ hr ^ 
l^^eelf in the jnidatof that forest I My 

mind was made np to do it I 
pkinadmyplanto.the 
we fl«b olf to hire one of the &yit hnta.' 
thest one feom KayilS, and exactly 
chanced to he nnoconpied, fw^^m 
it had fomid the place so Icmely that he 
it and taken up his abode in the viUaga Tim ^ 
for a week was agreed to withont W 

The owner forther agreed to^send hm^ ^h^ 
water and^kasp house wMe ^ 
away, and jfe he gmierally nsefol, rfhi^ ^ 
pr& to m«® that he would 
not avoid. Ano^er man was- 






»lt» ^Aj 
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and K «mii.n frying-pan; and tlife little teapot that ao- 
conipanied me on my Amboina excursions was not 
left behind. 

October — ^This morning we came out to <Mir 

forest home. Our house is about eight feet wide, 
twelre feet long, and perched upon large posts four 
feet from the ground. It is divided by a transverse 
partition into a front room or parlor, and a back 
room or kitchen. In one comer of the latter is a 
square friunework filled with ashes, in which are in- 
serted three long stones, whose tops slightly incline 
toward each other. These are to support the ket- 
tles, for no Malay has ever conceived of a machine 
for cooking so complicated as a crane. As^to a chim- 
ney, there is none whatever, but the knoke is allowed 
to escape under the eaves or through a hole in the 
side of the house that also serves for a window. The 


fhune of the house is made from small trees. For a 
flooring, broad sheets of bark are used. The walls 
are made of gaba-gaha, the dry midribs of large palm- 
leaVes, and the roof is of ata^. Ihe front door is m 


one of the gable ends, and is reached by a rickety 
ladder of two rounds. This part is transformed into 
a rude piazza by a shed-roof, beneath which we have 
made a seat and a kind of table for the hunter to use 
bilkmning birds. 

' My daily routine here is the same as before — 
hmiting every morning and evening, with a native 
to Carry my ammunition and to pidk up the birds— 
a very dipoult task whenever we are in the tiuck 


jmigle ^ ainong the tall grass. Near our hUUse is 
i|||v4;y4y bed of a torrent, whiifii is now 



om memwAf 



dfy. It k «i% ci^ftFed wa|r tkespe Is |liFOHg]b lite 
d««se «n|Qad as, sad 1 ava 0 ipi|sel| of it to 
tmv^ up toWk^ t}].« mountaius jmd do w iovmd 
sea. Indeed, I fiwi proud of ojir ipuad 
IVoe, it is uot paved witb blodks car^illj o^ 
down to 0U6 precise model, and so exactly uuifoxm 
as to be absolutely painiul to the eye, but Hatiire 
herself has paved it' in her own inimitable way-^no- 
tiee how all the stones have been rounded by the 
boiling torrent which poms down here from the 
mountains during the rainy season. Some aie al- 
most perfect ellipsoides or spheres, but most are di&- 
shaped, for they are made from thin fragments of 
slate that had sharp comers when they brolpe away 
from their parent mountain. To prevait a dull uni- 
formity of color, she has scattered here and there 
rounded boulders of opaque milk-white quartz, frag- 
ments, undoubtedly, from beds of that rock which, at 
this place at least, afe interstratified with the date. 
Here and there are deeper places, where ^e troubled 
stream was accustomed to rest before, it went <ai 


again in a foaming torrent to empty its sparkling 
waters into the wide sea, the original source of all 
streams. By this way I visit my nearest neighhpns 
and procure chickens, which our cook roasts on daqfcs 
over the fire, after having carnally imbbed them wijj|i 
salt and a liberal allowance of r|i^;pepper, the t^o 


universwl condiments among the malays. Ftnr _ 
all the salt these p^ple have had haSi been brot^ht 
from Java. The red pepper thri^ well everj- 
whffire without the slighi^t care, and^t is #aiOBt id- 


ways found growing near every hut. A 
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of it at <®e comer of our house is now filled with 
fruit of idl sizes ; some siaal} and green, and some 
friUy grown and shovdng it is already ripe by its 
brii^t-pink color. In this condition the Hdays 
gather and dry it, and always carry a good supply 
wherever they go. Its Malay name is lowibohy but 
the one more generally used . is the Javanese name 
c^M. Besides chickens, we have paddy, that is, rice 
in the husk. A large elliptical hole is made in a log 
for a mortar, a small quantity of paddy is then pouted 
m and pounded with a stick five or six feet long, and 
as large round as a man’s arm. This is raised verti- 
cally, and, when the hole is nearly even full, a native 
will usually pound off all the husks without scatter- 
ing more than a few grains on the ground ; but, if a 
foreigner attempts it, he will be surprised to see how 
the rice will fiy off in all directions at every blow. 
When the husks are pounded off they are separated, 
from the kernels by being tossed up from a shallcwf; 
bnsket and carried away by the wind, as our farmers 
used to winnow grain. This is the only mode of pre- 
paring rice practised by the Malays, and the process 
is the same in every part of the archipelago. From 
oue^omer of our piazza hangs a large bunch of green 
bananas to ripen in the sunshine. I find it very 
toseable to pluck off a nice ripe one myself when I 
in weary and thirsty from a long hunt. From 
o^etr comer hangs a clu£^ of cocoa-nuts filled 
wiSi elear, cool, refreshing watOT! " . . 

Hot far from us is a hut inhabited by tWi^nffc-. 
tives, who are engaged in cultivatu^ tobacco* . 
hdanigs^ or gardens, are merely plact^ of an acre . 
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m. 

Um, where the tliicfa Klarest) lias lneesoi^fMkx^ally die- 
strayed by Md the seed is sowa in the re|^ 
l»r s|Htce8 bet'^roen the stomps, Acf soon as ^ 
leaves are lolly grown they are plo<dEed and the 
petiole and a part of the midrib are cxd away,, Each 
leaf is then cot transver^ly into strips aboot a 4^* 
teenth of an inch wide, "and these me dried ^ the 
sun until a mass of them looks like a bunch of 
oakuuk It is then ready for use, and at once car- 
ried to market. This cosmopolite, NiooUama toibacwm^ 
is a native of* our own country. Las Casas saya 
that the Spaniards on Columbus’s first voy^e saw 
the natives in Cuba smokmg it in tubes called A*- 
h(ioo8^ hence its name. Mr. Crawford states that^^ao- 
cording to a Javanese chronicle, it was iutrodudsd 
into Java in the year 1601, ninety years after the 
conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese, who ww^-. 
probably the first Europeans that furnished it to the 
Javanese, as the Dutch had not yet formed an estab- 
lishment on the island. It is now cultivated in 
every part of the archipelago. The fact that this 
narcotic was originally foimd only in America leads 
us to infer, without raising the questions whether our 
continent received her aboriginal population from 
some other part of the globe, or whether they w^ 
created here, that thme never has been any eztmiriiTa. 
migration of our Lidians or red-mmi to the jHlau d” 
in the Pacific, or to distant part of the world<;; 
for if they had, oohlafs^ any area, i^ that, jdaoe )«t 
lei»t, its use would undoubtedly cf ntinue to ex* 
ist at the preset day, since it is^^probaldo that 
th^ would n^^ have thought of ||oing to 
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lind wi^ut taking 'witk this plsai^ whidb 
Ikey tida«d more even ihaai food, and whihh they 
hud been acenstomed to cultivate. If, a^xx estal^ 
111^1^ themselves in their new colony, had been 

overpowered and completely destroyed by some more 
powerfiil tribe, their conquerors would probably have 
become addicted to the same habit as readily as the 
people of every clime and every stage of civilization 
do now, and thus the practice would have been per- 
petuated, though the people who introduced it per- 
ished ages ago, and all the idols, and temples, and 
fortifications they might have made, have long since 
crumbled into dust. This inference is greatly 
strengthened, if we consider the past and present 
geographical distribution of maize^ or Indian com, 
which is also a native of our continent only, and, 
like tobacco, is now raised in every part of the a^ 
diipelago. Unlike rice, this plant thrives on hill- 
sides and elevated lands, and can therefore be raised 
on tdl the larger islands in these seas, where there 
are few level areas that can be readily inundated for 
the cultivation of rice. It was also probably intro- 
duced by the Portuguese, for Juan G-aetano, a Span- 
pilot, wh* visited Mindanao in 1642, t;wemity-one 
years after the discovery of the Philippmes by Ma- 
*^gi0an, states* that “in a certain part of tbat Maud 
^ed by the Moors” (Arabs), “there are Some small 
lird^ry, and hcgs, deer, bufiSaldes, and other animalfl 


of the chase, with Oastilian” (or “ fowls, 

rioe, palms, and cocoa-nuts. ThtHl^^lIpwiize in^that 


vol- 1) P- S'J'fi. to OrawMd’s “pietionary of ttia 
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Mit&d, but for bi%ad they use me iiiK4 a bark yrlMi 
they (Sdl sagu, from wMeh they extaract oil' hi 
like mmmer as ^hey do from paJms.” 

As maim is not dMcult to be traniiwrted oa 
account its bulk or liability to any injury, and 
formed the chief article of food among most of our 
led-men, it would be the very provision they would 
take with them on their migrations ; and as the part 
eaten is the fruit, they would have plenty of seed, 
and would know from their previous experiemee pre- 
cisely how to cultivate it. 

One part of the surrounding forest is a grove of 
JaU, or teak-trees, Tectona grcmdis, Linn. Those 
found here are only a foot or fifteen inches in diam- 
eter and forty feet high, a size they attain in Java in 
twenty-five or thirty years, where they do not ireaoh 
their full growth in less than a centuiy. The na- 
tive TmoBjaM is a word of Javanese origin, fflgoify- 
ing true, or genuine, and was probably applied to 
these trees on account of the well-known durabilify 
of the wood they yield. Now, near the end of the 
dry monsoon, they have lost nearly aE their foliage; 
for, thoughTt is sometimes asserted that in the tix^ 
ics Ihe * leaved . filE, imperceptibly 03ifi by one, that id 
not true, in this re^oli, where there are well-defined 
we^ U^iiS^ se^na The teak also thrives in a four 
places on ^ continent, and is found in the oentiUl 
and eastern provinces of Java, in Madura, Bal% uhd 
particularly, in Sumbawa, where the wood ia cmididif- 
efod better of Java, but it ii emd to be nia* 

known in Sum^j^ Borneo, and in pmunauhi Of 
Malacca. It exists in some placed m €yebiee, bpEi 
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assert tluit the seed was bronj^t the^ 
Irom d^av^a by one of the sovereigns of Tan6te. It is 
therefi^ uncertain whether th^ teak is a native 
this island. In the early morning, and again soon 
after sunset, flocks of large green parrots, Tomyg- 
•mfftm macn'oryndhm, WagL, come to these ta^es 
to feed on the-:^it which is now ripe. They are so 
waiy that it is extremely difficult to get near them, 
especially as the large dry leaves of this tree cover 
the groimd and continually crack and rustle beneath 
one’s feet. To see these magnificent birds flying 
back and forth in the highest glee, while they re- 
main unconscious of danger, is a grand sight, and it 
seems little less than absolute wickedness to shoot 
one, even when it is to be made the subject, not of 
idle gazing, but of careful study, and it requires still 
greater resolution to put an end to one’s admiration 
and pull the fatal trigger. When one of these birds 
has been wounded, its mate, and sometimes the whole 
flock, hearing its cries, at once comes back, as if hop- 
ing to relieve its misery. 

In many places in this vicinity the tall canari- 
tree is seen raising its high crest, and there flocks of 
(Sream-^jolored doves, Oa/rfcyphaga hiciuoaa, gather 
to feed on its fruit. Their loud, continuous cooing 
l«»ds.the hunter a long way through the jungle, 
•idi^qng the limbs of the lower trees are seen the 
|i^4ailed doves, On the 

blinks of the dry brook, near our house, bunches 
of bamboos, through which flit fly-catelfers, 
cica^id4M^ and the beautiful hfica^ a 

dmder bird about as large as a miorin, of a biiia 
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abov€^ and a ptre, alasoat silv^a^ Ije^eadi, «e- 
eept on the tlunMkt^ wMcli is 4)0V€a^ with fl6a]0>Hlish 
^eath^, of a ru^ metallic Uue-bladk. So &r as is 
known, this beantifal bird is only fennd on tMs 
idand. In the bnsbes and sbrabb^ is constantly 
beard the eheerM note of a bird^ tl» lhMiory9u:km 
bovmeime, somewhat larger than onr rolm Hf 
day I enjoyed this Robinson Cmsoe life very mnch, 
bnt the mosquitoes proved such a torment by ni^t 
that we could searcfly sleep. A great smouldering 
fire was made under our hut, but its only effect was 
to increase our misery, and make the mosquitoes 
more bloodthirsty. We were frequently disturbed 
also by several yellow dogs, which came to crunch 
what chicken-bones the cook had thrown away, and 
to upset every thing around the house that was not 
already in a state of stable equilibrium. Afterward, 
when all was still, occasionally a heavy crash sighed 
through the deep woods, caused by the falling of 
some old tree, whose roots had been slowly con- 
sumed by the fires that prevail in the neighborhood 
during the dry season. 

At the end of a week my hunter had preservied 
the skins of sixty-three beautiful birds, including 
specimens of six species that I had not secured 
befora We now returned to Kay61i; and though 
there wm^e only eight white parsons in the whd^ 
place, I could nevertheless feel that I was retUmiiiig 
to civilization, and that I could speaJl some Cf&Hek" 

Ihe village of Kaydli is really composed of eleven 
sepamte partly or hmpon08, all ^tUimd oh a low^ 
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mian^-^^aee,- a couple of hiytdred yards iMck 
tlie siiid-beaidi. They |ure separated fi‘(au e^ch o|lter 
l>y -a ihbtle stream, or and eacK has, ite hwi 
xi^ah, and formerly had ilS own l|ttle squafe mo^ue, 
for all the^ eleven tribes are Mohammedans, and 
Imep separate from eacli othefi because they lived in 
different parts of the island when the Dutch arrived. 
In the centre of this village is a large, sqi^e lawn, 
frimed by riie fort, the residence of a cqnirfilmiirf and 
-n few other hous^. Back of the lawn is the Chris- 
tian kampong; for in every village where there are 
Mohammedans and Christians, each has a separate 
part to itself. Occasionally, instead of a healthful 
spirit of rivalry, a more bitter hostility springs up 
than existed between the Jews and the Smiaritans, 
and finally the weaker party is obliged to migrate, 
as in the case mentioned in reg^d to the inhabitants 
of Bonoa, 

From Valentyn we learn that, accordiljg to native 
accounts, as early as a. d, 1611, ten years before the 
arrival of the Portuguese, the Sultan of Temate sent 
out expeditions which subjected all the tribes of. this 
In 1662 a treaty was .made betwem the 
^temtan and the Dutch, thal’aU the clove-trees dn the 
island should be uprooted. The natives opposed this 
. yaeifuiure to the best of their ability, but after a rerist- 
fpce which lasted five yam’s, they were completely 
^^|ec^fced, all their clove-trees were* destj^pyiri, and 
were obliged to remove to Kay41i Bay, and live 
V under the range of the Dutch cannon. ®nce 
rime (166t^ the dove-tree has never been intr|^^aioed 
again. IWioua to the exj^rion of the 3uitiBi|^ 
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in Idll, iiife' sltoros of the islai^ vrase 
oe^pied hy the IMelaya, who had alueiidy snh|eetod 
the ^Uest *inhahitanta of the island of wWdi we 
hay« any knowle^ga During my stey, ^ K!ay41i I. 
saw several or them, though they aa% always idiy 
about entering the village. lahe the Altea of Oewffla, 
they resemble the Malays in stature and general ap- 
pe^ane^, but are (Hstinguished from them by their 
daiher eoloi, and by their hair, which is frizssly, 
lank like that of the Malays, and not woolly, lA 
that Of the Papuans. As in Ceram, many of thaft 
suffer from that unsightly disease, icthyosis, in whioh 
the skin becomes dry and comes off in scales. TPielr 
houses are desmbed^as the most miserable hovels, 
consisting of little more than a roof of palm-leaves 
resting on four poles, with a kind of platform a foot 
or two above the ground, where they sit and de^. 
They are all free, and slavery is wholly unknown. 
Mr. T. J. Miller, who was formerly resident her^ took 
much pains to’ gather all the information possible in 
regard to them. He states that they have divided 
the island into FennoB or tribes, each of which has 
a chief. InsteacT of living together in villages, 
tlm Malays, they are scattered over their whole,tem- 
to^. Several of these ehiefe continue to acknoWh 
edge one of the Mohammedan rajahs, or, as tliey am 
named by the Dutch, “regents,” in the v^dag® Of 
Kay41i,’a8 their superior. Formerly, eaioh wai oldi^g^ 
to send one young girl to its regent ffw a baiida 
^ei^O^y year, but the Dutch have langf|Biuoe rnlinvad 
th|^,fotm such an unwelcome exact||a.^ lufoaMBt 
^hs' else they were eem^elled' to 
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oe^iiA pf their rice and sago, and provide mm to 

row ^8 praa or to carry his chair, if he proceeded by 
land, but they have been freed from this onerous 
safvioe, and the M^ays "who live in the village wiih 
the rajah are obliged to perform such offices for 
him. In regard to marriage, each man buys his vrife, 
her price, according to their laws, depending on the 
rank of her father, as in Ceram, but a man is not, 
however, required to cut off a human head before he 
can be allowed to marry, as is the custom in that 
Mand. Instead, therefore, of being fierce head-hunt- 
ers, as the Alfuraof Ceram, they are mild and in- 
offensive. They believe, according to Mr. Miller, in 
one Supreme lining, who made every thmg, and is 
the source of all good and all evil. They believe in 
evil spirita Prayer leads to prosperity; the negli- 
gence of this duty to adversity. Through thelove 
that this Supreme Being had for man, whom He had 
created, He sent him a teacher, Nabiata, who lived 
mamag the mountains. He gave the will of his 
Master in seven commandments, namely: 1. Thou 
ibalt not kill nor wound. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 
& Thou shalt not commit adultery. 4. Thou- shalt 
set Myself i^ainst ihyferma. 6. A man shall not 
s^ himself up against the chief of his tribe. 6. The 
chie^ not set himself up s^ainsthim that is over 
his^ o^er tribes. 7. The chief over more than one 
tribe lAiall, not set himself up against him who is 
f^iaced dver all the tribes. Nabiata also taught tha^, 
though the body ptrishes, the soul shall still continue 
to exist. They who have kept the forgoing cosn- 
nimidmeuts — ^r all the acts of men are reeorde^by 
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this Suprme Being — ajiall 4weE fer Above the ck^im^ 
near the Omnisdent One. They who lave don6 
wickedly shall ne(ver rise to the AV>de of the happy 
nor remain on earth, but continually, in solitude and 
sorrow, wander about on the clouds^ longing in vain 
to join their brothers who are above dr beneath them. 
Nabiata albo instituted circumcision, which waa.per- 
formed on both sexes when they attained the of 
eight or ten years. From the introduction of this 
rite we may infer that this Nabiata was a Mohamme- 
dan teacher, probably an Arab, who had found his . 
way to this region on a Javanese or Malay prau, 
that had come to purchase clovea FinaEy, according 
to their legend, Nabiata made men of birth his dis- 
ciples and teachers, and ascended to the abode of the 
good from whence he came. ' ■ 

One day, while at Kay41i,^ received a most polite 
invitation to attend a feast at one of the ^rajah’s 
houses. The occasion was the shaving of a youi^ 
child’s head. An Arab priest began the rite by i;b- 
peating a prayer in a monotonous nasal chant, five 
others joining in from time time by way of a 
chorus.. After the long prayer was ended, a servant 
brought in the child, and another servant followed 
carrying a large plate partly .filled with water, in 
which were two parts of the blossom of a cocoa-nut- 
palm, a razor, and a pair of shears. ®ie child was 
first carried to the chief priest, who dipped his fingem 
in the water, placed them on the child’s head, and, 
then cut off a lock of hair with the large sheifrg. .The.: 
lock hair was then carefully thrown ipto the waten 
with, a guilder. We all did th| sam^^ Tea 
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and small cakes made of rice .were then served, and 
“ the fisast ” was ended. The child was one year old ; 
when it becomes eight or nine it will have to submit 
to that abominable custom prevailing among both 
sexes of all ranks of Mohammedans, filing the teeth. 
Thk, I was informed, was done with a flat stone, or a 
fragment of slate, and sometimes even with a piece 
of bamboo. The object is to make the teeth short, 
and the front ones concave on the outer sid^, so as 
to hold the black dye. The Christians never file 
theirs, and the Mohammedans always ridicule the 
teeth of such natives by calling them “ dogs’ teeth,” 
because they are “ so white and so long.” 

At another time I received an invitation to attend 
a wedding-feast, but, when I reached the house, it 
proved to be a feast that the married couple give to 
their friends a few days after the wedding. As on 
all suc^ festive occasions, the house and veranda were 
brilliantly lighted, and on either side from the house 
out to the street were a number of posts made of the 
large soft trunks of bananas. On their tops large 
lumps of gum were burned. Between them were 
arches made of young leaves of the cocoa-nut palm, 
arranged as I had previously seen in Nusalaut. The 
- Ipde (who, of course, is to be spoken of first), to 
' ipgr surprise, did not prove to be a young and bloom- 

Jass, but already in middle life, yet a suitable 
■ helpmeet at least for the bridegroom, who was an 
Arab, and had married this, his second wife, since he 
canfe Bum, only four months ago. Ihe former 
wife he had sent back to her parents, much against 
her Wishes. When a wife desires to leaye her 
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band, she cannot do sowithont his consent, which &e 
htlsband generally grants, choodi^ the less of two 
evils, and, mor^ver, it is regarded* as very nn^dlant 
to retain an unwilling mate ; but, while travelling in 
Sumatra, I saw one husband who would not allow 
his wife another choice, but his was a vOTy peculiar 
case. His father was a ‘Chinaman, and therefore, as 
the descendants of the Chinese do, he had shaved his 
head and wore a cue, and was a Chinaman also; but, 
becoming desperately enamoured of a Mohammedan 
lass, he concluded to yield to her unusual demand, 
that ie too must become a Mohammedan before he 
could be accepted. She soon repented of her prOf 
posal, but he replied that he had suffered so much for 
her sake, he would not release her from her vows — 
such are the unlimited privileges granted the husband 
by the laws of the false Prophet. 

While at Amboina I was surprised one i|pi.y, just 
before dinner, to see a strange servant appear with a 
large platter containing fifteen or twenty kinds of 
fishes, fruit, and the various inimitable mixtures made 
by the Chinese, in whose quarter of the city we were 
residing. The gentleman with whom I was living, 
however, explained the mystery. There was to be a 
wedding in a house near by, and the father of the 
bride was one of his hired men, and those nice prep* 
arations were intended as a present, that is, in form, 
it being expected that only two or three of than 
would be taken — and that was quite all 
palate would desire. This was repeated 
four days. Meantime the father of i&e bnde 
hired a house othw Mends werf received 
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feattod, and the father of the bridegroom also re- 
ceived and entertained his friends in like manner. 
At Imigth came an invitation to attend the jmxk of 
this long ceremonial. We first walked to the house 
of the bridegroom. Large Chinese lanterns bril- 
liantly lighted the veranda and the adjoining narrow 
lane, which was thronged with men and boys. We 
then visited the house where the bride was wait- 
ing to receive her lord. The piazza opened, into a 
large room, and on one side of it was a smaller one, 
closed by a red curtain instead of a door. No one 
but the lady-guests were allowed to enter whe^^ the 
bride was sitting. The larger room contained many 
small tables loaded with delicacies, mostly of Chinese 
manufacture. Not to be unsocial, we sat down and 
sipped a cup of boiling tea, and observed the assem- 
bled guests while all were waiting for the coming of 
the bi^groom as in good Scripture timea In the 
opposite comer was a table surroimded with Malay 
ladiea It also was covered with sweetmeats, but 
room was soon made for the more necessary siri-box ; 
a liberal quid of lime, pepper-leaves, and betel-nut 
taken by each one, and, to complete the disgust- 
ing sight, an um-shaped spittoon, an inseparable 
j-tompanion of the siri-box, was produced, and handed 
jMmid from one to another as the occasion demanded. 

; ^‘ ^mll piping was now heard down the street, and 
every one rushed out on the veranda to see the ap- 
. proaehing procession. First came boys with wax-can- 
dles, and near them others carrying the presents that 
thebride and bridegroom had received. Then came 
the bridegroom himself, supported by his friend^ epd 
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stUTOunded by candles , arranged at di^rent heiglita 
on rude triangular frames. He was dressed in a 
Malay suit of light red, and wore a gilded chain. I 
had been told that, when he should attempt to enter 
the room where the bride sat waiting, the women 
would gather and persistently dispute his right to 
proceed, and here, in the distant East, I thought to 
myself, I shall see an illustration* of the masiin^ 
“ Nona but the brave deserve the fair.” On the con- 
trary, so far from manifesting any disposition to op- 
pose him and prolong the ceremony, they only made 
wayibr him to enter the bridal-chamber as quickly 
as possible. As my friend and I were the only white 
persons present, we were allowed the especial favcwr 
of entering also. On one side of the room was a 
small table covered with a red cloth, and on this were 
two gigantic red wax-candles. Behind the table sat 
the bride, arrayed in a scarlet dress, witlj^ white 
opaque veil conceaHng her face, and fastenea to her 
hair. As the bridegroom approached, she slowly rose. 
Placing his hands with the palms together, he bowed 
three times in the same manner as the Chinese ad- 
dress the images in their temples. She returned the 
salutation by also bowing three times, but without 
raising her hands. Now came the exciting mommil^ 
She remained standing while he stepped forward and 
commenced pulling out the pins that held fast the 
opaque veil which hid her beauty from his longing 
eyes. Not being very skilful in this operation, a 
couple of the maids-in-waiting assisted him, and, by 
degrees, was revealed a face that wfl| at least one 
sh^e darker than most of the ladies pear her, and I 
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Wold but think, if that really was the first time 
her husbmid had ever seen her, he must feel not a 
Httle disappointed. However, his countenance re- 
mained unchanged, whether such a saddening refieo- 
tion crossed his mind or one of delightfiil surprise. He 
thmi passed round the table to the side of his bash- 
ful bride, and both sat down together and were 
stupidly gazed at. In the opposite end of the room 
was the bridal-bed. The four posts rose above the 
bed nearly to the ceiling, and supported a mosquito- 
curtain which was bespangled with many little pieces 
of tinsel and paper flowers. Both the brid% and 
bridegroom were Mohammedans, and this marriage 
was nominally according to the Mohammedan usage, 
but it should perhaps be more properly regarded, like 
most of the Malay customs at the present day, as 
combining parts of the rite in China and Arabia with 
that vdpch existed among these nations while they 
observ^ the Hindu religion, or continued to remain 
in heathenism. The boys usually marry for the first 
t^e when about sixteen, and the girls at the age of 
tMrteen or fourteen, though I was once shown a 
child of nine years that was already a vdfe, and 
nioihers eleven or twelve years, old are occasionally 
seen. The great obstacle to marriage in all civilized 
Wds — ^the difficulty of supporting a family — ^is un- 
hewn here. Children, instead of being a somxie of 
^cpanw, are a source of income. Until four or five 
yeab^ old, the boys do not usually wear any clothing, 
'j^eir food costs very little, and all the education 
tn^ receive still leMi, or nothing at all. The average 
number <^.pers(Hia m one family in Java, wtiere itda 
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perhaps as large, if hot larger, than elsewhere, is 
mated at only four or four and a half The &ct thal 
diildren help support their parents secures for them 
such attention that they are never entirely n^lected. 
Polygamy is allowed here as in other Mohammedan 
lands, hut only the wealthier natives and the princes 
are guilty of it. The facility with which mamag^ 
are made, and divorces obtained, is one cause why it 
is^ot more general In regard to the evil effects of 
polygamy, and the ideas of this people in respect to 
the sacred rite of marriage. Sir Stamford Baffles, who 
was Xjovemor-General of Java, most truthftilly re^ 
marks ; “ Of the causes which have tended to lower 
the character of the Asiatics in comparison with 
Europeans, none has had a more decided influence 
than polygamy. To all those noble and generous 
feelings, aU that delicacy of sentiment, that romantic 
and poetical spirit, which virtuous love inj|^s in 
the breast of a European, the Javan is a i&anger; 
and in the communication between the sexes he seeks 
only convenience and little more than a grataflcatiicm 
of an appetite. But the evil does not stop here; 
education is neglected, and family attachments are 
weakened. A Javan chief has been known to have 
sixty acknowledged children, and it too often happcms 
that in such cases sons having been neglected in their 
infancy become dissipated, idle, and worthlessj and 
spring up like rank grass and overrun the countiy.”, 
In the little village of K!ay61i there were 
three Ohinamen, but one of them* was an opinini|p> 
er. He was agent flsr another Ohinaintu^ nt Amb^ 
na^ who had bou^t the privilege cd^lUng it Ihoin 
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itch Government, who farm out ” or gnmt 
ivil^e in every district to the highest bidder 
tbia a^cle alone, the government obtains in 
this way an income of four or five million dolhus. 
Opium, as is well knovm, is the inspissated juice ob- 
tabled from the capsule of the white poppy, Pajpamr 
ttstm/iferum. Its Malay name is a^yun, which, com- 
ing jBpom the Arabic af ywn, shows at once by whom 
it was introduced into the archipelago; the same 
people, as Mr. Crawfurd remarks, who made them 
acquainted with ardent spirits, and at the same time 
gave them a religion forbidding both. It is imported 
from India, and the poppy is not cidtivated in any 
part of. the archipelago. Barbosa mentions it in a 
list of articles brought from Arabia to Calicut in 
Malabar, and in his time its price was about one-third 
what it is now. The man who sells it is obliged to 
keep a^ily aopount of the quantity he disposes of, 
and tmf account is open to the inspection of the 
government officers at all times. So large is the sum 
demanded by the government for this feiining privi- 
le^, and so gre|.t are 4he profits obtained by the 
who are the people that carry on most of 
this nefhrious traffic, that the price the Malays are 
to pay for this luxuiy limits its wnsumption 
bonsiderably. When im^rted, it is usually in 
s.-five or six inches in diameter. It is then soft 
bf a reddish-brown color, but becomes blacker 
■ind harder the longer it is kept. It lb slightly elas- 
tic, and has a waxy lustre, a s^^^pleasan^Mori' 
and to the taste is bitter,; nauij^K and, pelr^lPhit. 
To prepare it for smoking, it il' I^ped do^ wtlife 
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mnsktency of, tMek tar. While it is boiling, to]^iO> 
CO an<i siii are somethnes addedL^' .^laa;i{;^;#^ 
lighted, and a small quantify is ^en%p on a>pieo6 
of wire as large as a knitting-needle. Ihis is held in 
the flame of the lamp until it smelts $iid swells uj^afis 
a piece of ejiruce-gum wpuld do similar ib 

cumstances. Dilring this proce«6 it is 
taken out of the flame and rolled between the thumb 
and forefinger. It is then placed in a small hole in 
the large bowl of the pipe, and the vrire being withf 
drawn, a hole is left for inhaling the air. The bowl 
of the pipe is now placed against the lamp and the 
smoke inhaled with two or three long breaths^ whiehi 
carry the ftunes down* deep into the lungs. By this 
time the small quantity of opium in the bowl of the 
pipe is consumed. It is then filled as befin(%'<aBd 
this process* is repeated rmtil the eyelids beeon^ 
heavy and an irresistible desiee’to sleep poss^es the 
whole* body. Its immediate effect is tp prodnee a 
passive, dreamy state. This i& followed by a loss of 
appetite, severe constipation, and kindred ills. Wh®s 
a man has once contracted the habit of using it, it is 


impdfesible to reform. Greater and greater doses 
rfquired to produce the desired lethargic,^ffoci-'Jb.e 
evil results of this vice are well shown in 
panying photogrip^ of a Malay, the 

although only hlAi^ddle Iffe, hi» already b6«wthS.fy» 
emaciated th# Wj» l» litilemojm tiian.a lixriug ekiel# 
ton. The rude, platfbnn of with is’ 

straw mat,_«m*‘#ich* he is 
stupified siith dn^, 

tommy his 
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|>oor to own a lamp, he has instead a sinaU fire of 
charcoal raised on the tc^ of an nm-shaped vessd 
of earthen-ware. By his ..side are seen vessek for 
maidng tea, and by copious draughts of that stimulant 
he’ will try to revive his dead limbs by and by, when 
he awakes from his contemplated debauch, and finds 
his whole esliergy gone, and, ar it were, hia v^y life 
on the |)oint of leaving the body. • < 

My next excursion, after a week in the, woods, 
'W’as with the commandawb of the fort to a high bluff 
on the eastern side of the entrance of the bay of 
Kay^li The fires which rage here year after year 
destroy much of the thick forest, and a tall, coarse 
glass takes its place. In these prairies grow 
many Tco/yvrjputi, or whitewood-trees, so called from 
their bark, which makes them resemble our white 
birches. Their branches are very scattering, and 
bear long, narrow leaves, somewhat like those of our 
willow, which are gathered about' this time of yiiiff, 
for the sake of their “oil.” It is obtainCdffn the 
following manner: the leaves are plucked off by 
hand and placed iu baskets which are parried to 
shedi^ where they are emptied into large k^tles, 
that are partly filled with water, and carefhlly dosed. 
From the centre of the cover of the kettle rises a 
hrooden tube, to which is Joined another of cloth, 
ijs coiled up iu a band contaniing col^ water. 
^ being made beneath the kettle, the volatile 
^oh” is carried over and condensed in the tube. 
I^bout eight thousand bottles of this artide are man* , 
ufactured here every year. Indeed^ it forms almoi^^ 
the Only export from thie lai^ Mend. The prios 
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here is Bbotit a gaild» per bottle, is sent to Java 
and oilier parts |(lf the archipelago^ liad is need as a 
sudoiilffio." The take, h> also found 

in, Amboinit, €eraxa, fS^ebes, and- Sabatr^^ 
best oil comes from tbis island. > 

,• Ajto vie had Wrandered ov^ a niiaiber of hills, 
we caiae- down intd a basin, in the bottom of 
which “was a little lake, where we found a %ck of 
brown '•ducks. ' ^The borders of the lij^e, however, 
were so nmrshy that I could' get no fair Shot at tHs 
rare game. In a small lake near by I had the privi- 
lege of seeing a pair of those beautiful birds, the 
Artm rajah., or “prince duck.” ^.Around the bordj^' 
of the lake was a broad band of dead trees. My 
hunter spied a nice flock of the brown ducks on the 
opposite side, and for nearly a mile we carefully 
crept along through the sharp-e(%ed grass, imtil 
we were just opposite the flock. If* we went down 
to the margin of the pond they would be completely 
shielded from our shot by the trees. I therefore or- 
dered my hunter, whose gun was loaded with a ball 
for deer, to lie down, while I sprang upon my feet 
and fried the effect of one barrel of my fowling-piece, 
which, by-the-by, was loaded with small shot few 
dovea Shy as they were, wp had evidently taken ^ 
them by sraprise. Therp was a click, a repo^ ^4- 


four o^ of the eight remained where they 
The next thing was to get them. We had no 
nor boat, and I Proposed to my hunter, as he was a 


good swiimner, tiiat he swim for then^ but he only 
#ru^ed his shearers and dedai^ the whole pool 
was,M Ml of crb^odiles that a.o^leeuld not ;^ 
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’where the birds were before he would be de* 
voured. It evidently was just such a place as those ^ 
monsters, delight to frequent, but I determined to go 
f^r them myself; and as I proceeded to carry out 
my resolution, my hunter, ashamed to remain on the 
banks, joined me, and after an ugly scramble through 
the bushes and sticks, and much wallowing in the 
soft' mud, we got into the water and out to the flock, 
and as soon as possible were back again on the bank. 
The commandant now came up, and I recounted to 
him what we had been doing. He was horrified I 
That a man could go into that pond and escape the 
crocodiles for ten minutes he regarded as next to a 
miracle. A number of natives, who had frequently 
visited the place, assured me that nothing could have 
induced them to run such a risk of losing their lives. 
Our whole party then continued on over the grassy 
hills, and came do'wn to Roban, a place of two na- 
tive huts, and one of those was empty. Here, I 
thought to myself, -will be another good locality to 
find new species, and I determined to return and 
pccupy the vacant house for a few days. 

It was already late in the afternoon before we 
thought of returning, and pushed off from the shore 
ill a boat that" had come round the cape at the mouth 
of the bay to take us homu Soon the 'wind sprang 
Up ahead, our little sail was taken in, and our men 
used their oars ; but the»4un set and the moomacose, 
and yet we were slowly toiling on, and occasionally 
our boat grated on the top of a coral head that rose 
higher than those around it. At last we passed the 
cape, and reached the smooth water of the baj^.yet 
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the helmsman kept iie^ the and took iiahe^ 
^tween two little islands on the east siie of the hay, 
called hy the natives Crocodile Islands. . As ^e 
pass^ the low point of one of them, within a IxMct’a 
length from the shore, an enormous crocodile crawled 
out of the jungle and clumsily hurried down the narr 
row hank into the water, as if he had come out exr 
pecting to make a meal of us. The thought of the 
danger I had incurred that very day of being devoured 
by such monsters made me shudder and seize an oar, 
hut the amphibious beast was already out of my 
reach. 

Along the eastern side of Kay61i Bay there is an 
extensive coral reef, and farther out around the cape, 
is another, a quarter of a mjle wide, that is bare at 
low tide. Along the outer edges of this I floated 
the next day, while on my way back to Koban. The 
water was stUl, and as clear as crystal, and we could 
see distinctly far down into the deep, deep sea. 
Now, as we come near the reef, its outer wall sud- 
denly rises up, apparently from the unfathomable 
abyss of the ocean. Among the first forms we notice 
are the hemispherical Mecmdrinas, or “ brain corals,” 
named, because, when the soft polyps are removed, 
small fissure-like depressions are found winding to 
and fro over its surface, making the raised parts be- 
tween them closely resemble the convolutions of the 
brain. Near by are some sending out many branches, 
like a thick bust, and others -with only a few, r^iem- 
bling deer-antlers of abnormal growth, f Some, which 
do not attach themselves to their 'neighbors, are 
cra^plac, as we see them from above^ Their under 
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sur&jpes are horizontal and their tipper sides slightly 
convex. When the soft parts are removed, a nmn-^ 
her of radiating partitions are seen, so that the 
whole resembles a gigantic mushroom turned upside 
down; and this flwnily of polyps is hence called 
JEkmgidcB. Scattered among the stone corals are 
many Gorgonias. Some are mudi like broad sheets 
of foliage and similar to those known to us as “ sea- 
£mis,” which generally come from the tropical waters 
among our West Indies. Others resemble bundles 
of rattans ; and, when the soft polyps are taken off, 
a black hom-like axis stick is left. Others, when 
taken out of the sea and dried, look like limbs 
cut from a small spruce-tree after it has been dried, 
and lost hundreds of its small needle-like leaves. Num- 
bers of sponges are also ^en, mostly of a spherical 
form, with many ramifying ducts or tubes. But the 
most accurate description possible must fail to con- 
vey any proper idea of the beauty and richness of 
these gardens beneath the sea, because, in reading or 
hearing a description, the various forms that are dis- 
tinctly seen at a single glance have to be mentioned 
one ^ another, and thus they pass along in a se- 
riei* OT line before our mental vision, instead of being 
grouped into circular areas, where the charm consists 
not <■(> much in the wonderful perfection of a few. 
sepaamte parts, as in the harmonious relations, m*, as 
iW^iteots say, the effect of the whole. The pleasure 
of viewing coral reefs never becomes wearisome, 
booause the grouping is always new. No two places 
are just alike beneath all the wide* sea, and no one 
oan fril to be thrilled with pleasure, when, aft|p a; 
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few strong strokes of the oors/kis <»iioe is left to 
glide on by b^ own momentum, and the coral gar* 
' dens pass in retiew below with a magical effect like 
a panorama. 

At Boban I remained with my men three days, 
and, as we were*nearer the shore, the mosquitoes did 
not torment us as badly as previously at our hut n^ 
the mountains. This proved to be a favorite locality 
of the sastori ra^dh, or “ prince parrot,” which I had 
already seen in Ceram, and I secured two or three 
pairs of them here, but I was specially anxious to 
get a specimen of the malayu, as the Malays strange* 
ly name a bird, the Mega/podvm Forstmi, whidi is 
allied to the hen. The common name for these birds 
is “mound-builders,” from their peculiar habit of 
scratching together great heaps of sand and sticks, 
which are frequently twenty or twenty-five feet m 
diameter, and five feet high. These great hillocks 
are their nests, and here they deposit their egga 
There is also another species here, the M. WaUaed, 
which burrows deeply in the sand. The natives 
brought me one specimen, which they caught while 
she was crawling up from her hidden nest. I kept 
her alive for some time, but, after layii^ an 
more than one-third as large as her whole body, 
she died. Two eggs of the same dimensions were 
found at the bottom of the tunnel she had made in 
the loose sand. This bird usually comes do^ from 
the hills in the early part of the evening to deposit its 
^s, and then its wailing cry is occaaiqiiaUy heard, 
but^ it is so extremely shy, that it iacone of the 
mo^ difScult of all the birds on the ialaail to procure. 
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I nsiially shot tlie birds, tpd my btmter idways 
skinned them, noting the locality of each, its sex, and 
as nearly as possible the color* bf its eyes. The great- 
est annoyance that troubles the collector of birds in 
the tropics is caused by the swarms of small ants that 
fill every conceivable place. If a bird is shot and 
laid d<3>wn on the ground for half an hour, it will al 
most Sftrely be injured so much by these insects that 
it will not be worth skinning. There is no^ certain 
means of keeping them away altogether, except by 
completely isolating a place with water, which is 
usually done by putting small basins under each leg 
of a table, but before one is aware of it, something 
is sure to be placed so as to touch the table, and thus 
form a bridge for these omnivorous pests to cross 
over and continue their work of destruction. As 
soon as the birds are brought in they are hung up 
by a thread or piece of small twine. After the 
skins are taken off, they are thoroughly poisoned 
with arsenic and camphor, mixed with water to the 
consistency of cream. Each is then filled with the 
cotton from the cotton-wood tree, until it has exactly 
the. size of the bird, . They are then spread in the 
arah 6n a bamboo frame, which is suspended by 
twines fastened at its comers. After. they have be- 
no) 5 pe tiioroughly dried, they are kept in a tight tin 
,T^x with large pieces of gum-camphor, and even then 
nmst be looked after every day or two, for they 
are still liable to be injured by the ants, which are 
■particularly fond of gnawing at the base of the bill 
and around the eyes. During the rainy se^n it is 
extremely d^cult tp diy the skins properlj^here ; 
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80 little sunsliiiie. ' I^'o one wlio lias not lived in 
the tropics can |iave any idea what a sotooe of c&b.^ 
stant vexation the ants are. Bread, Sugar, a^' 
every thing eatable, they are sure to devour, tinless 
it is kept in gla^-stoppered bottles ; attd this is the 
greater annoyance, b^use, when a quantity of pro- 
visions is lost, as is constantly happening, it .is so 
difficult to procure another supply in every pirt of 
the archipelago, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the few chief cities. They are sure, in some way or 
other, to find their way into every little nook or 
comer ; and though a table be set with the greatest 
care, in nine cases out of ten some will be seen run- 
ning on the white cloth before dinner is over. The 
floors of the houses occupied by Europeans are 
usually made of large, square pieces of earthen-ware, 
and through the cracks that chance to occur in the 
cement between them ants are sure to appear. It is 
this, probably, that has given rise to the saying, that 
“ the ants Avill eat through a brick in a single ni^t.” 
In all parts of the archipelago it is an establi^^ 
custom either to whitewash the walls inside and out- 
side, or else paint them white, except a narrow stc^ 
along the floor, which is covered with a blaek'|p^t 
chiefly composed of tar, the only conunon subataaee 
to which these pests show any aversion. All th^ 
troubles are caused by the “ black ant^” but thdr 
ravages do not compare with those caused by the 
“■white ants,” which actually eat up solid wo^ The 
&ames of many of the smaller buildix^ and out- 
houMs in the East are not mortised, but i|ce fastened 
t(^iethur with pieces of ooir rope, of ^luxe^ w^ 
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are eaten oi^ the whole stmctWiS cosies to the 
ground. A large L attached to the coiUrolmu^s 
house, which we have bees using for a dining- 
room, fell down from this cause the other day. Af 
torward, when I came to Macassar, a fine war-steamer 
of eight hundred or one thousand tons was pointed 
out to me, which the white ants had succeeded in 
establishing themselves in, and several gentlemen, 
who ought to have known, said that she was so 
badly eaten by them that she was almost unsea- 
worthy* 

Ott another occasion the commandant and I went 
to the west end of the bay to hunt deer. We started 
early, and at eight o’clock were already at the mouth 
of a small stream, which we ascended for a short dis- 
tance, and a guide then led us through a strip of 
woods that lined the banks. Our party in all- con- 
sisted of more than twenty, half of whom were sol- 
diers, armed with rifles ; the others came to start 
up the game. When we passed out into a level, 
open prairie, all that had guns were posted about 
twenty yards apart, in a line parallel to the woods. 
The others made a long circuit round, and finally en- 
tfer^ the forest before us. Then forming into a line, 
they began to drive toward us, shouting with all 


^eir might, and making a din horrid enough to 
f^hten other animals less timid th%n deer. Packs 
(W dogs, that the natives had brought, were mean- 
yelping and howling. Soon there was a crack- 
ing in the bushes near me, and at the next in* 


stant^came a female and her fawn, with high, fiyii^ 
through the tall grass. I carried a heavy g6v- 
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eminent fiij biw^eiif 

loading Spencer was not on ilie island. 1 aimed at 
the foremost and fired; she fell, ai^ I ran, shontiiig 
oat to the othem that I had one, when, to my snr* 
prise, at the next instant she i^ang np again and 
with one l^eap disappeared into the dense Jangle, 
fhat was the only good shot 1 had that day. Again 
and again we drove, but when we stood in the tall 
grass, wdiich was as high as our heads, we oould not 
see our game, and when we perched on stumps, or 
climbed into the trees, we could not turn round 
quickly enough to fire suddenly in an une3g)ected 
quarter with any certain aim. However, whmi the 
horn was sounded for all to assemble, one fine dea* 
and one large wild hog were brought in. Once a 
laige male came out about five hundred yards firom 
where I was landing. At the crack of the rifle, he 
only raised his head high and darted away, almost 
with the speed of a bullet. His antlers were very 
large and branching, and the gracefulness and sp^ 
with which he flew over the plain made the 
one of the finest I ever enjoyed. The natives are ao- 
customed now, during the dry monsoon, to burn the 
praiiielands, partly in order that new, sweet grass 
may spring up, and that when the deer come out of 
the forests to eat it they will be fully exposed to ibe 
rifles, and partly, as they say, to induce them to conm 
out in order to lick up the ashes. The imual 


besides driving, is to lie m wmt near a^ewb 
place by nigh^ when there is moonlig}ffi; eno 
enable the hunters to see eveiy thmg 
shot plaicdy^ After the deer ii 
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cut XLp into tliin slices and smoked, and now, in many 
places on the hills around the bay of Kay6K, ool- 
nmns of ^noke are seen risii^ every day, where the 
natives are busy changing venison into dmdmg, the 
only kind of meat they have except that of wild 
boars, which are very abundant on this island, though 
seldom taken. They are accustomed to come out 
into the prairie-lands in great droves, and frequently 
an area of a quarter of an acre is so completely rooted 
up by them that it looks as if it had been ploughed. 
They even come by night to the gardens, or culti- 
vated places, at a little distance from the village, and 
in a short time destroy almost every thing growing 
in them. One time, seeing a rare bird perched high 
on the top of a Jone tree that stood in the tall grass, I 
cautiously approached within range and fired, when 
suddenly there was a rattling of hoofe on the dry 
ground, caused by the stampede of a lai^e ierd. 
within pistol-shot of where we were, but entirely 
hidden from our view by the thick grass. The na- 
tives are usually afraid of them, and the one who was 
crawling along behind me to pick up the bird , fled at 
ihe top of his speed when he heard the thundering 
tread of more than a hundred hoofe, while I stood 
wondering what sort of beasts had so suddenly 
%itmg out of the earth, and half querying whether 
niy ehot, as they fell on the ground, had not been 
k^il^^ged into quadrupedi in the same miraculous way 
that the dragon teeth, sown by Oadmizs, were trans- 
formed into men. The hog-deer, or hahvrma^ is also 
found among these mountains. While I was at K»- 
y4ii a young <me was caught by some of --0e natites. 



JDariog ibis day’s IhiMt I came to a wide deM ice- 
cently-eletrated coral, al>out one Imndred feet above 
tbe sea. The natives, who were snzprised that I 
should stop to look at such common rocks, asserted 
that the same kind of hoM puU, “ white stone,” was 
found among the hills, and I have no doubt that re- 
cent coral ree& will be found in the mountainous 
parts of all the adjacent islands as high up as Gov- 
ernor Arriens has already traced them on Amboina. 

While these days were passing by, we all won- 
dered what the authorities were doing to put down 
the great insurrection in Ceram. All the boats that 
came brought us only the vaguest tidings, sometimes 
of entire success, and sometimes of entire failure. 
We had good cause to be solicitous, for at two or 
three posts on that island there were only about a 
dozen Dutch soldiers, and if any numbers of the head- 
hui^ing Alfiiras made an attack in concert, all would 
inevitably be butchered. While we were in this 
state of suspense, six large praus were seen coming in 
round one of the capes and entering our bay. As 
the foremost hove to and waited for the others, that 
all might reach the anchorage together, they appeared 
to be conodng with some evil design, and immediately 
there was no little bustle in our settlement of nine 
Europeans, four of whom were ladies. The cona- 
mandant summoned all his troops inte the fort, .mu- 
geants were posted in the four com^ by the four 
cannon, the men once more put throng the roptfoe 
of loading, so that if anybody was kiUjil. by dis- 
charge of their pieces, ^diich, by 
suc^Kwnders, it might be some one 


the 
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ift s&orti, every thing was made ready to #> hattleu 
Mrautune the six prana came to anchor o^T the beac^ 
Oht of them had the required pass from the Dutch 
auithorities at Ga*am, allowing his boat to come to 
Kay^Ii, but the others had no such papers, and, ac- 
cording to their own story, had become frightened at 
the great guns in Ceram, and had also deserted their 
homes. This seemed to me so probable that I went 
down on the beach, and, if the authorities had al- 
lowed it, I would have taken half a dozen natives in 
a canoe and boarded every one of the praus myself, 
and found out what they contained. I was impor- 
tuned to come back from the shore, but as I had been 
in battle myself, I did not purpose to get frightened 
and hide in the fort until I could see some cause 
for it. After a long consultation, it was decided 
that I should not be permitted to inspect the praus, 
and a number of Malays were sent off to carefully 
examine each of the dangerous vessels. This was 
done, and the report brought back that there were 
only three or four natives in each, and that as to 
weapons, not one of them had even an old flint-lock. 
Thus ended the alarm, and once more the usual dull 
routine set in, but this time to be broken by a cir- 
cumstance as romantic as it was peculiar. 

» Ip our little community of nine persons there was 
i| yuhhg officer. He was affable, energetic, and withal 
a,^od military man for one of his years, but, unfor- 
ilidutely, his mind had been fed on novels until this 
:world appeared to him little more than half real. 
He was engaged to a young lady, who ilived also; in 
our little vUlage. Besides hk ronm^ notioni)^ 
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anoUier of his laciiite ^as that he was exeeedh)^ 
ritaMe, so much so, that he and the lady^s fiither 
into a serious dispute, in which he became so enraged 
ihat he ordered his servant to saddle his horse forth- 
with, while he pulled on his long-spurred riding- 
boots, and stuck a large Colt’s revolver (navy sae) 
into his bdt. He now declared his intention to put 
an end to all his ills with his own hand, and, disre- 
garding the screams of his affianced, and the prayers 
and entreaties of all, he sprang into the saddle, and, 
dashing by the house where I was living, disappeared 
up the road into the forest. The gentleman with 
whom I was residing saw him as he passed, and at 
once surmised his intent, but I assured my host that 
it took a brave man to commit suicide, and in due 
time we should certainly see our friend safely return. 
The sequel proved the correctness of my judgment, 
for in a couple of hours he came back, his horse reek- 
ing with perspiration, and he himself as crestfrUen 
as Don Quisote afber his most heart-breaking misfor- 
tunes. The only one who suffered from this event 
was the young lady, who had so much confidence in 
her gallant friend as to foolishly believe he would 
carry out his desperate resolve to the bitter end. 

Instead of remaining only a few days as I h^ 
planned, I had now lived more than three months in 
exile here at Bum, when one momii^ it was an- 
nounced that the governor’s yacht, th^ Telegrapli, 
had arrived, to my great delight, for 1 had already 
engaged a prau to call in for me whij^ on Jjer way 
from Amboina to Temate. The Tdilgprapli came 
frmn Ceram to afford me an opportu^i^cff t<> 
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Teisui^ the place I was aimoiis to readi, mid 
at ilie same time to leave aa order for dcqm, wlddb 
^e woold take to Ceram on ter return. Hie sapi 
or Madura cattle have bemi introduced into all these 
ifllaUds by the government to be used as food for the 
iKddiers, but only in eases of emergency. I imme- 
diately prepared to continue my travels to other id- 
ands, and that day, September 6th, we steamed out 
of Kay41i Bay. For two months I had wjindered 
over hills and moimtains, penetrating the densest 
jungles, and picking my way through bogs filled with 
thorny vines. Again and again the natives enter- 
tained me with descriptions of the great pythons 
with which the whole island abounds, but whenever 
I saw a bird that I wanted, I always followed it as 
long as I could see it. The result was, Aat I had 
collected eighty-one species,* which were represented 
by over four hundred specimens, nine-tenths of which 
1 had shot myself 

This bay is a good harbor for our whalers, and, 
before the war, several came here every year. It is 
a free port, and there is a safe anchorage, plenty of 
good water and wood, and vegetables can be obtained 
at jpheap ratea 

For the last time I looked back on the mountains 
riang behind in the interior of the village. Many 
and inany an hour, as the sun was setting, I used to 
Mind by the shore of the bay where a large cannon 
VW planted erect in the sand, and, leanii^ against its 
dumb, rusty mouth, watch the changing of beautiful 

♦ In the sa^gi'length of time Mr. A. E, Wallace collected sixtynsk 
on thie^mnd. 
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odlors in the clondis rested on ihe hi^ peidffi ln 
the south, while the day wiui £adij]^ into twiUgh^ 
and the twilight into a pure, starli^t night 
this ^t the sand-pipers came and tripped to and fro 
on the beach when the tide was full, and many long- 
winged night-hawks swooped back and forth, frast- 
mg on multitudes of insects that came out as evening 
approached. Far back of those mountains, near the. 
centre. of the island, there is a lake, and on its 
shores, according to the ancient belief of the natives, 
grows a plant which possesses the wondrous power 
of making every one who holds it in his hand yofumg 
ogam, even when his locks have grown white with 
years, and his hand is already palsied with old age. 
This must be the fountain of youth, which, according 
to Mohammedan tradition, is situated in some dark 
region in the distant East, and which Moore in his 
“Lalla Rookh” refers to as — 

“ youth’s radiant fomtain, 

Springing in some desolate mountain.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


’'tbbnatb, ttoobe, and anoLO. 


As we steamed out of tlie bay of Kay41i a heavy 
rain came on, for the rainy season, which had been 
prevailing on the south side of Buru, was now be- 
^nning on the north side. , 

The same alternation of seasons is seen in Ceravi^' 
When I was on the south side of that island, 
was one continuous rain ; but when I came sopri after 
to Wahai on the north coast, the grass was dry, and 
in many places completely parched. The cause of 
this interchange of seasons is, that the clouds which 
come up from the southeast are heavily charged with 
moisture, and when they strike against the high 
mountain-chain which extends from the eastern to the 


western end of that island, the larger part of their 
i^sinire is condensed and falls in heavy torrents, 
80 t^t when they pass over the water-shed they 


poi^ out few or no showers.* When the -wind 
and comes from the northe^t, the n(»rth 
8i$im of Ceram and Bum are deluged, while it is dry 
w^i^Sr on their southern coasts. 


. * A »mikr oaiue produces the rainless district ot Peru, Wt there . tb^' 
prevailing wind throughout the year, at least in thie upper strata ot t|w 
stpiesphere, is firom the southeast 
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"Whsa we were thr^ miles £rom the iiodhem eenl 
of Bum, we struck into a series of tide*rips, essie^jr 
like those seen in the middle of the South Atkntie 
Ocean, hundreds and hundreds of mdes from any 
shorn. Night now came on, and it was so dark and 
thick that we could not see fifty yards in any direo- 
tion. It is especially at such a time, when there is 
no moon, no stars, no light in the whole heaven^ ex- 
cept the lightaing which filtfully darts and flashes 
anywhere and everywhere over the sky, that one 
can feel the inestimable value of the mariner’s com- 
pass. That night we had much rough sea, and I 
was thankful that I was on a good steamer instead of 
the old prau on which I had been expecting to 
make this voyage. In the afternoon of the next 
day we passed the islands of Bachian and Tawali, 
which are heaved up into ridges about a thousand 
feet in height, and are separated by a long, narrow 
strait, abounding in the grandest scenery. On 
Bachian the clove-tree grows wild. The northern 
part of the island is of sedimentary origin of various 
ages, and there some coal and copper have been 
found, and gold has been washed since 1774. The 
southern part of the island is chiefly of volcanic 
origin. North of Bachian lies a small group of isl- 
ands, and north of these MaMan, an old volcano. In 
1646 it underwent a fearful emption, and all the vil* 
lages on its flanks were destroyed. liiey:.wer!Q |»id t<i 
contain a population of some seven tltousanA,^ At 
that time the whole mountain was so? completely 
fplit in two in a nmtheast and southtrast 
that when viewed ftmn either of poiitts 
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were seen. After this 4^traction it was again 
settled^ and in 1865 its population numbered six 
tboxisand*. In 1862 it again burst forth, destroying 
n^ly every one on the whole island. So great a 
quantity of ashes was thrown out, that at Temate, 
about forty miles distant, they covered the ground 
to the depth of firom three to foiu* inches, and nearly 
all the v^etation, except the large trees, was de- 
stroyed. A similar devastation caused the severest 
suffering within all that radius. But this eruption, 
fearful as it was, could not be compared to that of 
Moimt Tomboro, already described. 

North of Makian is Motir, a deep cone of trachyt- 
ic lava, about one thousand feet in height. During 
the next night we passed between the high, 
peak of Tidore on the right and that of Temate on 
the left, and, entering a large, well-sheltered bay, an- 
chored off the village, situated on the eastern declivi- 
ty of the latter mountain. This morning as the sun 
rose the scene was both charming and imposing 
— ^imposing, while we looked upward to the lofty 
summit of this old volcano and watched the clouds 
of white gas rising in a perpendicular column high 
into the sky, until they came up to a level where 
the air was moving, and at once spread out into a 
br^, horizontal band, while the sun was pouring 
^dd|ii^ a perfect flood of bright light over the high 
■ o€ the ancient peak and the city on its flauk« ; 
diarining as we looked below the level water-lifle on 
fhe shore, and beheld the whole grand sight above, 
perfectly mirrored beneath m the quiet sea. This 
the flrst mountain, whose flanks are ciiltivaited, • 
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fTimf. I had seen leaving Java. " Many eio^ 
ridges extend from ite crest part way down its sidi^, 
and then spread out into little plateau-like are 4 »s;' 
and there the natives have cleared away the luxnmnt 
shrubbery and formed their gardens, and from them 
were rising small columns ^ smoke as if from sacri- 
ficial altars. The whole isMid is merely a high vol- 
cano, whose base is beneath the ocean. Its circum- 
ference -at the shore line is about six miles, and its 
height five thousand four hundred feet. From Val- 
entyn, Reinwardt, Bleeker, and Junghuhn, we learn 
that severe and destructive eruptions took place in 
1608, 1635, and 1653. In 1673 another occurred, 
and a considerable quantity of ashes was carried 
even to Amboina. Then, for one hundred and sixty- 
five years, only small clouds of gas rose from the sum- 
mit— not even hot stones were thrown out, and the 
mountain seemed to have imdergone its last labor, 
when, on the 26th of February, 1838, another but not 
a^severe eruption took place. This, howevOT, came 
suddenly — so suddenly that, of a party of six natives 
who chanced to be on the summit collecting sulphur, 
four who had gone down into the crater did not 
have time to escape, and the two who remained on 
its edge only saved themselves by hastening down 
the mountain; and even they were badly burned and 
Iterated by the showers of hot stones. On the 25th 
of March, of the next year, a more viol«it eruj^bn 
occurred. A heavy thundering roared in the earth, 
thick clouds of ashes enveloped the wholn island, and 
streams of glowing lava flowed down th| mountain. 
Again, the next year, on the 2d of Febitpry, at nine 
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o'chck. in ^e foxenocm, a iMrd emption, jM more se- 
tese, b^an. Heavier tbimdermg was beard, smoke 
and ashes peured out, aud hot ston^ rose itom. the 
eirater, and fell like hail on the sides of the volcano, 
setting fire to the dense wood which had completely 
spread over it during its long rest, and causing it to 
assume the appearance by night of a mountain of 
At the same time much lava poured out over 
the crater on the north side, and flowed down to the 
sea between Port Toluko and Batu Angus, “ the Hot 
Stone.” This destiuction continued for twenty-four 
hours, and at four o’clock the next day all was still. 
During the next ten days clouds of black smoke con- 
tinued to pour out, but all trusted that the worst had 
passed, when, on the 14th, at half-past twelve or almost 
exactly at midnight, a “ frightful, unearthly thunder- 
ing ” began again, and the shocks became heavier and 
more frequent until half-past three (before it would 
have been light if the sky had been clear), when 
the last house in the whole place had been laid in 
iruina The earth split open with a cracking that 
could be distinctly heard above the awful thunder- 
ing of the mountain. Out of the fissures jets of 
hot water rose for a moment, and then the earth 
closed again, to open in another place. An edu- 
ca|i^ gentleman, who, from his great wealth, gen- 
©fiinty, and liberality, is justly known as the 
.^?]P|4noe of the Moluccas,” assured me that when 
twh men were about one thousand yards apart, one 
would see the other rise until his feet seemed as hi^ 
as the head of the observer, then immediately ne 
would sink and the ©Iwerver rise until he seeing as ” 
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mucH above Ms fellow as be bad been below bkn b& 
£>re. Ibe published accotmts ^Mrely agree wi^ 
this statement. For Meen hours the solid ground 
thus rolled like the sea, but the heaviest wave did 
not occur till ten o’clock on the 16th of February. 
Fort Orai^e, which had withstood all the shodcs of 
two hundred and thirty years, was partly thrown 
down, and wholly buried under a mass of pumice- 
stone and the dehria of the forests above it. The 
people, as soon as this last day of destruction com- 
menced, betook themselves to their boats, for, while 
the land was heaving like a troubled ocean, the sea 
continued quiet ; no great wave came in to complete 
the work of destruction on the shore. It seemed, in- 
deed, as if the laws that govern these two great ele- 
ments had been suddenly exchanged, and the fixed 
land had become the mobile sea. The whole loss 
caused by this devastating phenomenon was estimated 
at four hundred thousand Mexican dollars ; and yet, 
after all this experience, so great was the attachm^t 
of both foreigners and natives to this particular spot, 
that they would not select some one less dangerous 
on the neighboring shores, but all returned and 
once more began to build their houses for another 
earthquake to lay in the dust, proving that the com- 
mon remark in regard to them is literally true, that 
“they are less afraid of fire than the Hollanders are 
of water.” The present city, however, judgi^ by 
the area of the ruins, is not more than two-thi^ the 
size of the former one. Its total populal^ is about 
9*0@0i Of these, 100 are Europeans^ 3^ met^iboes, 
BOO Arabs; 400 Chinese; and the othe^l na^pft 




^jpos and the adjoining islands^ It is divided into 
two parts, the southern or European quarter, known 
by ibe peculiar nsune Malayu, and north of this the 
CMnese and Arab quarter. Near the latter is Fort 
which was built in 1607, as early as the set- 
tlement of Jamestown. In 1824 this fort was pro- 
nounced by the governor-general the best in all the 
Netherlan^ India. Beyond the fort is “the palace” 
of the Sultan of Temate, and north of this, is the 
native village. The palace is a small residence, built 
in the European style, and stands on a terrace, facing 
a wide, beautiful lawn, that descends to the sea. 
Near it is a flag-staff, which leans over as if soon to 
fall, a flt emblem of the decaying power of its owner, 
whose ancestors were once so mighty as to make the 
Dutch regard them with fear as well as with 
respect. 

According to Valentyn, who gathered his infor 
mation from the native records, there were formerly 
in Gilolo a number of independent states, each with 
its "’Solano ” or chief. In about a. d. 1260, two 
hundred and seventy years before any European 
sail<^ in these seas, a great migration took place to 
the Neighboring islands, and a village named Tabona 
was formed on the top of this mountain, which has 
an active volcmo ever since it^^as known to 
litinopeans. In a. d. - 1622, man yi^'^a vanese and 
AJt|ikbs' c^e here to buy cloves. '!OTI is the first 
historical record we have of the spiootrade. The 
inhabitants of Obi and Bachian now united to coun- 
teract the growing power of the prince of Temate, 
but this union effected little, for, in a. x>. 1360, Mb- 
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lomatej^ who was theh reignmg at Deanate, leamied 
from the Arabs how to btiild vessels, and, having pre# 
pared a fleet, conquered the Sula Islan^A The Arabs 
and Javanese meantime made great e::^rtions to con- 
vert these people to Mohammedanism, and in a. nj 
1460,* a little more than two centuries after it had 
been introduced into Java, Mahum, the prince of Ter- 
nate, became a Mohammedan “ through the influence 
of the Javanese.” About this time Malays and Ohi- ’ 
nese came from Banda to purchase cloves, which they 
sold to Indian traders at Malacca. In 1612 Francisco 
Serano, whose vessel struck on the Turtle Islands, 
when returning with D’Abreu from Amboina and 
Banda, induced the natives to assist him in getting 
his ship afloat while the rest of the fleet were return- 
ing to Malacca, and to pilot him to Ternate; and 
thus he was the first European who reached the great 
centre of the clove-trade. In 1621 the fleet of Magel- 
lan anchored off Tidore, an island separated .^rom 
Temate by only a narrow strait. 

Ferdinand Magellan, who organized this fleet, was 
a Portuguese nobleman. He sailed, however, under 
the patronage of Charles V. of Spain. On the 20th 
of September, 1519, he left the port of St. Lucas with 
“ five small ships of from sixty to one hundred and 
thirty tons,” his object being to find Awe^em passage 
to the Indies, particularly the Spice Islanda Coast- 

^ This date is corroborated by Pigafetta, who in 

remarks in r^ard to this point: fifty years hii||s«la|M 

the I^ors (Arabs) conquered (oonyerted) Meluooo (th|| 
dwelt there. Previously these inlands were peopled w^ ^ , 

heai^en'i only.” 
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log soutliwarFd along tlie sliores of Brtudl, lie found 
tlie stirait wHoh still continues to bear Ms name. TMs 
be p^sed through with three sMps, one having been 
wrecked, and one having turned back. For one 
hundred and sixteen days he continued sailing in a 
northwest direction, over (as it seemed to them) an 
endless ocean. Their food became exhausted, but 
they yet kept on the same course until at last their 
''feyes were blessed with the sight of land. Pigafetta, a 
member of this expedition, thus pictures their suffer- 
ings ; “ On Wednesday, the 28th day of November, 
1620, we issued from the strait, engulfing ourselves 
in the ocean, in which, without comfort or consolap 
tion of any kind, we sailed for three months and 
twenty days. We ate biscuit which was biscuit no 
longer, but a wormy powder, for the , worms had 
eaten the substance, what remained being fetid with 
the urine of rats and mice. The dearth was such 
that we were compelled to eat the leathers with 
which the yards of the ships were protected from 
the friction of the ropes. This leather, too, having 
been long exposed to the sun, rain; and wind, had 
bedlme so hard that it was necessmy to soften it by 
immersion in the sea for four or five days, “after which 
it was broiled on the tobe?8 and eateh. We had to 
' sEl>l4in ourselves by eating MwdustJ*l6nd a rat was 
1||1 ,«ach request that pmliiyas sold for half a ducith” 
i ;’Ihe first idanda NUgelW sa^^wq^those he 
named theTjadrones ot “ Isli^ds of Thiew|^^ From 
those he came to the Philippines, and oh'^oul^f these 
(Mactan, near Zebu) he was murdered by the na- 
* Vide Pigftfetta in Orawfurd’s “Diet India Islands,’’ 
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ti ves, as was also Barbosa, a gentleman of Lisbon, who 
had previously visited and described India, and fiom 
whose writings we haVe frequently had occasion to 
quote. From Zebu, Magellan’s companions sailed to 
the northern part of Borneo and Tidore. -Thence 
they continued southward, touching at Bachian and 
'limur, in 1622, and Anally arrived safely back 
in Spain, having completed the first circumnaviga- 
tion of ’our globe. This great voyage was accom- 
plished nearly a century before the Pilgrims landed on 
our New-England shores. Soon after the Portuguese 
had established themselves at Temate, they began to 
teach the natives their Catholic creed, and in 1636 the 
native king, who had accepted that religion and been 
christened at Goa, returned to Temate and began 
his reign. Other native princes then proposed to 
the Portuguese to become Catholics, if they would 
take them under their protection, and thus Catholi- 
cism began to spread rapidly, but the same year 
all the native converts were destroyed by Moham- 
medans, headed by Cantalino, who was styled “ the 
Moluccan V®®?®**-” 1646, Fi-ands li^vier,* a 

Catholic priest, visite^l'emate. He afterward i!|^t 
back to iled proceeded to China and Japaii, 

and retuining'l&'oni' the latter country died on an i^t 
and off Mac#, near Canton. The Dutch first canie 
ieS^Siaate under Admiral, Bto^tman, in 1678; . Lpf 
1605, uniufi iifc^hen van der Hagen, th|gr nWmied 
and took TWate, and thus drove the Poi$i|g^|^ out 
of the Moluccas, and the island, since that dat^ has 
, ^ 

* H© lias sliio© been canonized, and is worthily o^asidered his 
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continued in their hands, the English not being able 
to capture it during the early part of this century, 
when they took Amboina and the neighboring isl- 
ands. T^y now continued their strenuous attempts 
to dislodge the Spaniards from their stronghold on 
Tidore, until the besieged, finding themselves con- 
stantly in danger, deserted the whole Moluccas to the 
Dutch in 1664. 

As the Portuguese and Spaniards had been anxious 
to convert the natives to Catholicism, so the Dutch 
were anxious to convert them to Protestantism, but 
they did not, however, labor in the same manner as 
the former. Pigafetta informs us that in eight days 
“ all the inhabitants of this island ” (Zebu, one of the 
Philippines) “ were baptized, and also some of the 
other neighboring islands. In one of the latter we 
set fire to a village ” (because the inhabitants would 
neither obey the king of Zebu nor Magellan). “ Here 
we planted a wooden cross, as the people were Gen- 
tiles. Had they been Moors ’’.(Arabs), “we should 
have . erected a stone column, in token of their hard- 
ness of heart, for the Moors were more difficult of 
conversion than the Gentiles.” In three days after 
this conversion, these very natives murdered Magellan, 
^d in twelve" days more they waylaid ifrid butch- 
ered twenty-four of his companions. The natives 
weye first instructed in Protestant doctrines by teach- 
ers in 1621, and in 1623 the first Protestant clergy- 
man came into the Moluccas. This faith has made 
little progress, however, and, except the inhabitants 
ofHaruku, Saparua, and Nusalaut, and small com- 
munities at the chief places of Amboina aod Teriitte fi,, 
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the whole native population east of‘Celebes is 
Mohammedan or heathen. 

The islands on which the clove-tree grew spon- 
taneously, and the ones originally known as “the 
Moluccas,” are Temate, Tidore, Motir, Mikian, and 
Bachian, which are situated in a row off the west 
coast of the southern half of Gilolo. Of this group 
Tidore and Bachian, only, belong to the prince of 
Ternat^'and the Dutch East India Company, in order; 
to make the monopoly they already enjoyed more 
perfect, offered this prince a yearly sum of seventeen 
thousand four hundred guilders, nearly seven thou- 
sand dollars, for the privilege of destroying all 
the clove and nutmeg trees they could find in his 
wide territory; for besides these five islands and 
other smaller ones near them, and also the adjoin- 
ing coast of Gilolo, where the clove-tree was indi- 
genous, it had been introduced by the natives 
themselves into Ceram, Bum, and Amboina, before 
the arrival of the Portuguese. This offer the prince 
accepted in 1652, pernaps because he could not re- 
fuse longer. From that date his power began to de- 
cline, and in 1848 he was xmable to make the people 
of the little island of Makian acknowledge his sover- 
eignty, which once extended from north of Gilolo to 
Buton and Muna south of Celebes, a distance of six 
hundred geographical milea His- empire ?also in- 
cluded the western coast of Celebes ; and the islanda 
that lie between it and Bachian, Bum, and a laage 
part of Ceram, and one-half the area of Gilolo, were 
within its limits. For a long time expi^itions W€^ 
fitted out every year by the Dutch, t(|| search eael| 
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island anew, and destroy all tlie trees wHch had 
sprung up from seed planted by birds. Another 
such piece of selfishness it would be difficult to find 
in all history. The result of this agreement and this 
policy has been that, for a considerable number of 
years, the income of the government in the Moluccas 
and Bandas, taken together, has not been nearly 
equal to its expenses in these islands ; and it is now 
evident to all that very much has been lost .by this 
ungenerous and exclusive mode of trade. 

On landing at this village I found a pleasant 
residence with a good English lady, the second it 
had been my good fortune to meet since I left Java 
After living so long among a people speaking an- 
other language, it is a privilege mdeed to hear 
one’s native tongue spoken without a foreign accent, 
and to converse with a person whose religion, educsr 
tion, and views of life accord with one’s own. On 
these outer borders of civilization, Americans and 
Englishmen are — as we ought to be everywhere — 
members of the same family. 

The same afternoon, as it was clear, I rode with 
[ officer up the mountain to a summer-house, two 
busand four hundred feet above the sea. From, 
this high position we had a fine view over the 

f de bay of Dodinga, formed by the opposite re 
lating coast of GUolo. High mountains are seen 
rise in the interior, and several of these are said 
,t6 be volcanoes, either active or extiuct. In the 
northern part of the island, opposite the island of 
Morti, the Eesident informed me that there was a 
crater which, according to the accounts given him 
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by the officials who h^ visited it, mtist be nearly a« 
large as the famous one in the Tenger Mountains 
on Java On Morti itself is Mount Tolo, which 
suffered a severe eruption in the previous century. 
Before that time Morti was said to be well peopled, 
but now only the natives of the adjoining coast of 
Gilolo, who are most notorious pirates, stay there 
from time to time. 

A large number of the natives of Gilolo were 
then here at Temate. Though frequently called 
“ Alfura,” they are strictly of the Malay type, and 
have not the dark skin and frizzly hair of the Al- 
fura of Ceram and Burn, though representatives 
of that people may exist in other parts of Gilolo. 
Of the whole population of Gilolo, which is supposed 
to be about twenty-seven thousand, all but five thou- 
sand are under the Sultan of Temate. During the 
war in Java, from 1826 to 1830, the sultan sent a 
considerable force of his subjects to assist the Dutch, 
and those who were then at Temate had been 
ordered to come over to hold themselves in readiness 
to aid in suppressing the revolt in Ceram, for the 
Dutch believe in the motto “ cut diamond with 
diamond.” These natives appear to be quite as mild 
as most Malays, but the foreigners here say that th^y 
fought so persistently while in Java, that soon 
were styled “ the bloodhounds of Gilolo.” A smj^; 
number of Papuans are also seen in the village. 
They were mostly brought here from Papua by the 
fleet that collects the yearly tribute f&r t^ Sljiban 
of Tidore. While I was at Amboina a fery \infatoi% 
ble account of them was given by a na^ve captain of 
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Macasgwtr, who had been taken prisoner near this place. 
According to his report to the government, when he 
returned, all his crew was seized and eaten one after 
another, and the only thing that saved him from a 
like fate was that he read parts of the Koran.* 
This led them to believe him a priest, and finally in- 
duced them to allow him to depart on the next ves- 
sel that came to their shores. East of Geelvlnk Bay 
two Dutch expeditions have found that the. whole 
population, men, women, and children, always go 
absolutely naked. 

On our right, as we looked toward the east from 
our lofty position, the steep, conical peak of Tidore 
was seen rising about six thousand feet above the 
sea It is one of the sharpest peaks in all this part 
of the archipelago. As it has no crater either at 
the summit or on its sides, there is no vent by 
which the gases beneath it can find a ready escape. 
They must therefore remain confined until they 
have accumulated sufficient power to hurl high 
into the air the whole mass of ashes, sand, and rock 
which presses them down. This is exactly what hap- 
pened at Makian. Professor Keinwardt, who ex- 
amined this peak in 1821, declared that it would be 
blown up in twenty years, andf strange to say, it was 
nineteen years afterward that the terrific eruption of 
J^|i|^an, already described, occurred. As the islands 
‘TraiatB, Tidore, Motir, and Makian, are only cones 
standing on the same great fissure in the earth’s 
crust. Professor Keinwardt’s prediction was fulfilled 
almost to the very letter. 

The village of Tidore is situated on its southern 
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side, and is the residence of the snltan, whose tem-^ 
tory is no less extensive than that of the Sultan of 
Temate. dt includes Tidore, Mari, the two eastern 
.'peninsulas of Gilolo, Gebi, libsol, Salwatti, Battanta^ 
’and the adjacent islands, the western and north- 
ern shores of the western peninsula of New Guinea, 
and the islands in Geelvihk Bay. The population 
of Tidore and Mari is about seven thousand five 
hundred. The former cultivate the fiahks of the 
mountain up to a height of about three thousand 
feet. Above this line is a dense wood, but the 
pointed summit is quite bare. The income of this 
sultan consists in his share of the produce obtained 
on Gilolo, in the sago, massoi-bart, tortoise-shell, 
tripang, and paradise-birds, which are yearly brought 
from Papua, and the islands between it and Celebes, 
and in twelve thousand eight hundred guilders (over 
five thousand dollars) paid him by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the promise made by 
the East India Company, when they destroyed the 
spice-trees in his territory. The extension of the 
empire of Tidore eastward was probably effected by 
Malays, who migrated in that direction; for it is 
stated in regard to.Misol that the Papuans, who are 
now driven back into the interior, occupied the 
whole island ^hen it was first visited by Europeans. 
This tendency to push on toward the coast is the 
more interesting, because it is generally supposed 
that, ages and ages ago, the ancestors of the present 
Polynesian race passed out from this part of the 
Malay Archipelago into Micronesia, and thence into 
the wide area they now occupy. Prom.'jifche northern 
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end oi Gilolo, aad the adjacent island of Morti 
(wMch is really but a part of the northern pen- 
insula), the voyage to Lord North’s Island, and 
thence to the Pelew group, would not be more 
difficult to accomplish than the piratical expeditions 
which even the Papuans, an inferior race, are known 
to have made since the Dutch possessed the ^o- 
luccas. 

The taxes on paradise-birds * and other articles, 
levied on Papua and the islands near it, are obtained 
by a fleet which is sent out each year from the port 
of Tidore, and which, according to the official re- 
ports of the Dutch, carries out the sultan’s orders in 
such a manner that it is little better than a great 
marauding expedition. 

But while we have been engaged in viewing the 
scene before us, and recalling its history, the hours 
have been gliding by, and we are admonished to 
hasten down the mountain by the approaching 
night. When we reached the village, I was shown 
a remarkable case of birth-mark on a young child, 
whose father owned the summer-house we had just 
visited high up on the mountain. A short time pre- 

* Mr. A. E. Wallace, who has travelled more widely than any other 
nafc^alist over tlie region where these magnificent birds are found, 
^yes liie following complete list of the species n^w known, and the 
’places tjiey inhabit: Arru Islands, P, apoda and P. regia; Misol, P. 

acii P, magn^flca; Wagiu, P. rubra; Salwatti, P. regia, P. mag- 
J^pmachus albus, and Serimlm amreue ; coast regions of ITew 
Guinea generally, BpimacJiUB adbm, and SericuhiB amem; central and 
mountainous regions of the northern peninsula of New Guinea, Laphth 
rina superba, PanMa Meetacea, Astrapia mgra, Epimoehm magnua, 
Ormpedtphmt and probably DiphyUoiAeB WUmU and Pam 
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vioTis to the birth of»ihe child, the family were liv- 
ing there. One night a heavy earthquake occurred, 
and a brilliant cloud was seen rising out of the top 
of the mountain. Immediately they began to pre- 
pare to hasten down, and the mother, being greatly 
frightened, attempted to run before, but fell heavily 
on her right arm, bruising it severely in one place. 
Soon afterward the child was bom, and on its right 
arm, and exactly in the same relative position as 
where the mother had received the mjury from her 
fall, was found a red spol^ or mark, which all agreed 
had exactly the outline of the bright cloud seen by 
them on the mountain-top. 

The chief articles of export from this place are 
those brought from the islands to the east, namely, 
tortoise-shell, tripang, paradise -birds, massoi-bark, 
and wax. Up to 1837, paradise-birds formed a very 
important article of export from Temate. In 1836 
over 10,000 guilders’ worth were exported, chiefly 
to China In 1844 over 10,000 guilders’ worth of 
massoi-bark was exported from this small emporium. 
It comes from the interior of New Guinea, and is 
sent to Java, where its aromatic oil is used by the 
natives in rheumatic diseases. Until 1844, from 
14,000 to nearly 70,000 guilders’ worth of tortoise- 
shell was annually exported, chiefly to China ; but 
since that time it has frequently not exceeded 4,000. 
The chief imports are rice, salt, and cotton goods. 
A merchant who sends a small vessd each year to 
Misol, and along the northern coast of Papua, kindly 
offered me an opportunity to on h^ ) 

but as it would be about six 
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would come back to Surabaya, in Java, I was in 
doubt wbetber I ought to go farther east, especially 
as Mr. "Wallace had obtained little at Dorey, the 
only port on the north coast, and besides, it has the 
imfavorable reputation of being one of the most 
sickly places in the whole archipelago. The two 
missionaries stationed at that place are now here, 
having been obliged to return on account of re- 
peated and severe attacks of fever. I was told that 
the residents of Dorey are only free from this dis- 
ease when they have a running sore on some part 
of the body. "While I was thus doubting whither to 
direct my course, the man-of-war stationed to watch 
for pirates in the Molucca Passage, between this 
island and the northern end of Celebes, came into 
port. She would return immediately to Kema, a 
port on the eastern shore of the northern peninsula 
of Celebes, and her commander kindly offered to 
take me over to the “ Minahassa,” as the Dutch call 
the northern extremity of that island. I had long 
heard this spoken of as decidedly the most charming 
part of the archipelago, and probably the most beau- 
tiftd spot in the world. But a moment was needed, 
therefore, to decide whether I would go to the sickly 
coast of Papua, or visit that beautiful land, and I ac- 
oep|ed the commander’s invitation with many thanks. 

iiM been on this island four days, and we had had 
fdut/p earthquakes. Indeed, the mountain seemed 
preparing for another grand eruption, and I waS not 
loath to leave its shores. So great is the danger of 
its inhabitants being entombed alive by night in j^e 
mins of their own dwellings, that all the foreigners 
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have a small sleeping-house ia the rear of the oae 
occupied hy day. The walls of the larger one are 
usually of brick or stone, but those of the sleepily 
house are always made of gaha-gaha^ the dried mid- 
ribs of large palm-leaves, which, when placed on end, 
will support a considerable weight, and yet are al- 
most as light as cork. The roof is of aiap, a thatch- 
ing of dry palm-leaves, and the whole structure is 
therefore so light that no one would be seriously 
injured should it fall on its sleeping occupants. 
Such continual, torturing solicitude changes this 
place, fitted, by its fine climate, luxuriant vegetation, 
and beautiful scenery, for a paradise, into a perfect 
purgatory. 

On the morning of the 12th of December we 
steamed out of the roads for Kema. Soon we 
passed near the southeast end of Temate, and the 
commander pointed out to me a small lake only 
separated from the sea by a narrow wall, and in- 
formed me that when the Portuguese held the island 
they attempted to cut a canal through the wall or 
dike, and use this lake as a dock— certainly a very 
feasible plan ; but for some reason, probably because 
they were so continually at war with their rivals, the 
Spaniards, they did not carry it out. This lake is 
said to be deep enough to float the largest ships, and 
is, I believe, nothing more than an old, extinct cratmr. 
On our larboard hand now was Mitarra* a steep vol- 
canic cone as high as the Gunong Api at Banda, but 
appearing much smaller firom being, aa it were, be- 
neath the lofty peak of Tidore. It also^ls of volcanic 
formation. We now came out into the^^olucca Pas- 
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sage, and were steering west, and I could feel tl^ 
at least nay face was turned homeward, a thought 
suffident to ^ve any one a deep thrill of pleasure 
who had wandered so far. 

The 4 wind being ahead, and our vesel steamiag 
slowly, we did not expect to see the opposite shore 
until the next day, much to my satisfaction, for it 
gave me a good opportunity to learn from the offi- 
cers many particulars about the pirates in these seas. 
Piracy has probably existed among these islands ever 
since they were first peopled. It was undoubtedly 
plunder, and not trade, that stimulated the natives 
to attempt the first expedition that was ever made 
over these waters. Piracy is described in the ear- 
liest Malay romances, and spoken of by these natives, 
not as a failing of their ancestors, but as an occasion 
for glorying in their brave deeds. Such has also 
been the case in the most enlightened parts of the 
earth, when civilization and Christianity had made 
no farther progress in those regions than it has here 
among the Malays. It has also been prevalent along 
the northern shores of Europe and the British Isles. 
Tho only reason that it was not a common practice 
among our Indians was because they had not made 
fittfficient progress in the arts to construct large boats, 
.and were obliged to confine their plundering expedi- 
tions to rivers and lakes, and could not sail on the 
stormy ocean. 

Pirates have been as numerous on the coasts of 
China for centuries as they are now. Sometimes 
they have come to the Philippines and . the norths 
parts of Borneo, but rarely or never among these 
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isknds. tlie. Europeans £rd oame to the 

East, pirates abounded in every part of the archipel- 
particularly in the Straits of Malacca, in the 
Sulu archipelago,^ between Borneo and Mindanao, 
-find eqwcitdly on the southern shores of the latter 
isrand. The establishment of a l^e port at Singa- 
pore by the English, and a settlement on Bhio by 
the Dutch, have quite Bettered them ^m the former 
region, -but they continue to infest ths Sulu Sea and 
the southern part of the Philippines. They come 
down here in the middle of the western monsoon, 
that is, in January and February, and return in 
the beginning of the eastern monsoon, so as to 
have fair wind both ways, and be here during the 
calms that prevail in these seas in the changing of 
the monsoons, when the large number of oars 
they use enables them to attack their prey as they 
please. They appear to come mostly from the 
shores of Lanun Bay, on the south coast of Min- 
danao. From Dampier we learn that in 1686 they 
were an inland people. “ The Hdanoones,” he says, 
“ live in the heart of the country ” (Mindanao). “ They 
have little or no commerce by sea, yet they have 
praus that row with twelve or fourteen oars apiece. 
They enjoy the benefit of the gold-mines, and, with 
their gold, buy foreign commodities of the Mindanao 
people.” They are now the most* daring pirates in 
these seas. Last year the man-of-war on this station 
had the good fortune to surprise five boats, one of 
them carrying as many as sixty n^n. At first they 
attempted to escape by means of i^eir oars, but hea* 
shot and shell soon b^^ to- te^ thm to piecea 
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They then pulled in toward the shore and jumped 
ovm’boaid, but, by this time, they had come near 
a village, and the natives at once all turned out 
•with their spears, the only weapons they had, and 
scoured the woods for these murderers imtil, as far as 
could be ascertained, not one of them was left ^ive. 
They seldom attack a European vessel^ but, when 
they do and succeed, they take revenge for the severe 
punishment their countrymen receive from the Dutch 
war-ships, and not one white man is left to tell the 
tale of capture and massacre. The vessels that they 
prey on chiefly are the small schooners eonimanded 
by mestizoes and maimed by Malays, which carry on 
most of the trade between the Dutch ports in these* 
islands. One of those vessels was taken and de- 
stroyed by these murderers last year while sailing 
down the coast from Kema. The whites and mesti- 
zoes are always murdered, and the Malay crews 'are 
kept as slaves. While I was at Kema two Malays 
appeared at the house of the officer with whom I was 
residing, and said they were natives of a small village 
oh the bay of Gorontalo ; and that, while they were 
fishing, they had been captured by a fleet of pirates, 
■jfVho soon after set out on their homeward -voyage ; 
and, while the fleet was passing Sangir, a small island 
between the northern end of Celebes and Mindanao, 
;they succeeded in escaping by jumpmg overboard and 
hwiuiming a long distance to the shore. They had 
mdw reached Kema, on their voyage toward Goron* 
talo, and they came to the officer to apply for fopd, 
clothing, and some means of reaching their h«h^ 
once more. Such eases are specially prov^ed foprly 
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iLe Dutdi G^vemmenii, and their request was imme* 
diately granted. A few years ago these pirates sent 
a challehge to the Dutch fleet at Batavia to come and 
meet them in the Strait of Macassar, and several 
officers assured me that five ships were sent. When 
they arriv^ there no pirates were to be seen, but to 
this'day all J^elieve the challenge was a honafde one, 
and that the only reason that the pirates were not 
r^dy to carry out their , part was because more men- 
of-war appeared than they had anticipated. A short 
'time after I ai^’ived back at Batavia, a fleet of these 
plunderers was destroyed in that very strait. One 
chief; who' was taken on the opposite coast of Borneo 
ft few years ago, acknowledged that he had previously 
commanded two expeditions to the Macassar Strait, 
and that, though the Dutch war-ships had destroyed 
his fleet both times, he had been able to escape by 
swimming to the shore. At Kema I saw one of the 
five praus that were taken in that vicinity last year. 
It was an open boat about fifty feet long, twelve 
wide, and four deep. There were places for five 
oars on 'each side. At the bow and stem was a 
kind of deck or platform, and in the middle of each 
a small vertical post, on which was placed a long 
swivel, throwing a pound-ball. They do. not, how-^ 
every- depend on these small caimon, but always ge+ 
alongside a vessel as soon as possible, and then board; 
her at the same moment on all sides in overpowering 
numbm^. It is almost impossible to catch them un- 
le«« it is done by surprise, and thif they careftilly 
gn^again^ by meapi of spies on shores Our 
cHptain infiEnued me that several txm4 when he has 
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suddenly appeared on some, part of the adjacent 
coaste, fires have been instantly lighted on the 
tops of the neighboring .hills, evidently as signals to 
pirates in the immediate vicinity. As soon as they 
receive this alarm they hide away in the shallow 
creeks and bays among the mangrove-trees, so that 
a war-vessel might steam past them ag^ and again 
without discovering the slightest indication of where 
they are concealed. To the Dutch almost exclusive- 
ly belongs the honor of having rendered the naviga- 
tion of these seas so comparatively safe as it now is. 
The English have assisted in the western part of 
the archipelago, but the Spaniards, from whose terri- 
tory these marauders now come, have ejffected little 
toward removing this pest from the Philippines, 
where it is as rife as it was two hundred years ago. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE NOETHEBN PEKIN8TTLA OP CELEBES. 

♦ 

On the morning of the 13th of December Mount 
Klabat, a conical volcanic moimtain attaining an ele- 
vation of six thousand five hundred feet, appeared on 
the horizon ; and soon after, north of Klabat, was 
seen Mount Sudara, “ The Sisters,” a twin cone whose 
highest peak is about four thousand four himdred feet 
above the sea. North, of this again is Batu angus, 
two thousand three hundred feet in height. Its name 
in Malay means “ the hot rock,” but it is really a large 
volcano, whose top has been blown off and a great 
crater thus formed ; and this shows the fearful fete 
that awaits each of the other two cones, as soon as 
the gases pent up beneath their mighty masses^ have 
acquired the necessary power. We now approached 
Limbi, a high, uninhabited island with abrupt shores 
extending in a northwest and southeast direction, and 
soon after came to anchor in the road off Kema, thir 
coast here curving inward so as to form a small bayi' 
This is the port used now in the ^^tem monsoon. 
During the eastern monsoon, shS^^rs and ships go 
round the northern end of Celeb^ to Menado, in 
the Slaait of Macassar. Kema is. i village tturp 
thousand . mhabitants. Its streets pre yeiy 
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and cross each other at right angles. The houses are 
^ell built, and placed on piles twelve or eighteen 
indbes in diameter and six feet high — a remnant of 
the old custom of placing their huts on high posts 
to avoid attacks of enemies, which was practised by 
these people previous to the arrival of Europeans. 
It is certainly a good custom, not only because all 
such unwelcome intruders as the large snakes, which 
are very numerous here, are thus avoided, but also 
to keep the house dry and cool, by allowing a free 
circulation of air beneath. Each house has a small 
plot of ground, and this is separated from that 
of its neighbor by hedges, which also border the 
streets, and give the whole village a charming air 
compared to the irregular, unsightly appearance of 
those I had been visiting. Most of the streets are 
also lined with shade-trees, and in the gardens, be- 
hind the hedges, are rows of orange-trees, some of 
their branches bearing flowers, some green fruit, and 
some drooping under the abundance of thefr golden- 
yellow loads. 

The controlewr here kindly received me into his 
house. He was just going to Limbi, an island five 
or six miles north of Kema, to try to take some liv- 
4ug ha^i/rma for the governor-general’s garden at 
s Blcdtenzorg, back of Batavia. That was exactly such 

eRiCursion as suited my fancy, and I was very 
willing to accept his invitation to join him before I 
'began a journey I had been planning over to Menado, 
and thence up into the interior. While we were pre- 
paring for our excursion^ another gentleman, Mn. K., 
decided to join us. .j:1\ c i { 
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December 2(ith.-^A. bright, clear day, and just 
suitable for starting on our hunt. We have a sM^’s 
long-boat and a small prau, both containing about 
twenty natives, and a large pact of dogs to start up 
the game. The controhu/r is the captain of our boat, 
and an old, gray Malay, who has been a seaman and 
a whaler for most of his days, is the coxswain of 
the other, and pilot for both. For ballast we have 
a full load of rice, our two boats carrying only half' 
the whole party, the other portion — ^twenty-five na- 
tives and half as many dogs — ^went yesterday, 
under the charge of the second native chief of the 
village, who rejoices in the euphonious title of 
HuTecm hadua^ but the Dutch call him the “Sec- 
ond Head.” From Kema up to the strait, between 
Limbi and Celebes, we had a light air off the shore. 
A thin cloud, like a veil of gauze, gathered on the 
heads of the twin-peaks known as “The Sisters,” 
and fell down in rich graceful folds over their green 
shoulders. From the crests of all these peaks, down 
to the high-water line on the shore, is one dense, un- 
broken forest. There dwells the sapi vdmig or 
“ wild ox,” probably not indigenous, but descended 
from the tame sapi introduced from Java and Ma- 
dura. The natives describe them as being exceed- 
ingly fierce, both the cows and the bulls. Here that 
peculiar antelope, the Anoa depreesiwrrm, H. Smith, 
abounds. In these same dense, undisturbed forests 
the babirusa {Babirma, cdfiirm, Less.) is foun^ id 
large numbers; and a species of much like the 
lean hog that lives in the forests |pf our Soutihmn 
States, is very abundant. As .so(||i as we enters 
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the stzalt we found a strong current against us, and 
landed cai the south side in a small bay , to take our 
lunch. Again we rowed and beat until- we came to 
the narrowest part of the strait, where high, per* 
pettidicular walls of rock rise on either hand. The 
tide which sets toward the east, that is before the 
wind, now changed, and away we shot between 
the overhanging crags with the speed of an arrow. 
Outside of these narrows the shores open oh both 
sides, so that almost at once we were exposed to the 
full strength of the stormy monsoon. The strong tide 
r unning against the wind rolled up a high, irregular 
sea ; in fact, the ocean seemed to bod. “ Have you 
any idea that we can land on that exposed shore 
in the midst of such a surf? ” I asked the controlew, 
“ WeU, it is getting dreadhilly rough,” was his in- 
definite reply. The old Malay pilot, who had kept 
his boat ahead, now stood up, and seeing the combing 
waves, into which the strong current was rapidly 
driving us, shouted out to the cmi/rolm/r, '•'■Dra biaa 
Tmn / ” “ It is impossible, sir ! It is impossible, sir ! ” 
Instantly we tacked and stood over toward the Celebes 
side, and, under the guidance of the old whaler, soon 
•filled a small, well-sheltered bay. Near its middle 
the island of Limbi is very narrow, and across 
,plaoe had been stretched a series of strong nets 
ii|de of rope a quarter of an inch in diameter, the 
m^es being about six inches square. Our pla^ was 
tiS wmmence driving at the northern end of the isl- 
Itod and force the wild babirusas into this trap ; but 
it was already quite dark, and the place where tlm 
hvikfm had landed was a long way to windward, and 
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A CAMP Wl THU fiBA. 

we therefore ooacluded to camp here to-night For 
a tent we cut poles from the neighhorii^ bunches of 
bamboo and covered them with the boat’s sail and 
an old tarpaulin. Our friend K., who was extreme- 
ly careful not to boast of being a good sailor, be- 
came exceedingly frightened while . we were in the 
midst of the combing waves, and asked me, half a 
dozen times during the evening, if the tide would 
not rise so high as to wash us off this steep shore 
before morning, but I tried to quiet his nerves by 
assuring him that such a thing could not happen ' 
less the earth should sink, a very possible thing nori' 
that I come to think of it, for that very beach was com- 
posed of black volcanic sand, and we were almost 
beneath a cone, which rose on the flanks of JBoM 
angu8, and had been formed so recently that even 
luxuriant vegetation of these tropics had not yet had;, 
time to gain a footing on its dark sides. In order 
to get a partial shelter from the heavy showers we 
expected before morning, we pitched our camp be- 
neath the sturdy branches of an old tree. There 
we slept while the wind, in heavy gusts, sighed 
through the dense foliage over oxir heads, and at our 
feet rose the heavy, pulsating roar of the ocean-surf 
Deomher — After passing a comfortable 
night, notwithstanding the fears of our companioft 
that we should awake before morning, and And our- 
selves in the midst of the sea, we again attempt®^ 
to reach the northern end of limbi, but, as soou as 
we got out of the bay, we struck Into such a heavy 
sea that our men could not take usSjo windwmd, and 
were therefore obliged to put baol|onoe mora.' 
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time, to vary the scenery, we passed through the nar- 
rows, and encamped on a charming little beach on 
the idand side of the strait, between two high, pre- 
jq^itous crags. Our first care was, of course, to con- 
struct a tent, a work soon finished by our large ctcw. 
At 11 A. M. we all felt a heavy earthquake-shock, 
which lasted, apparently, thirty seconds ; but these 
are frequent phenomena in this part of Celebes. On 
the 26th of last month, not four weeks ago, there was 
a very heavy earthquake over the whole Minahassa 
At Kema we could etiU see great rents in the ground, 
three or four inches wide, which -could be traced for 
several rods. The shock was so severe that nearly 
every article of glass or earthen- ware in the contra- 
Imr'a house was broken into fragments. Indeed, as 
I look up now toward the west, I do not wonder 
the earth heaves beneath us like a troubled sea ; for 
there rises the old volcano known in olden times 
as Mount Tonkoko. It has a great yawning crater, 
six hundred feet deep, out of which are rising thick, 
white clouds of gas. On the northwest side a deep 
ravine cuts through its flanks, and opens out into the 
crater. Farther down this same side is the new cone, 
bei^th which we pitched our camp last night. In 
16l06 a great eruption began in this old volcano, and 
^hes, sand, and pumice-stone were thrown out in great 
^supi^ties. At Ayar-madidi the ashes were fine, and 
el jH gray color, and covered the ground with a layer 
tat inch thick. For two days the heavens were 
darkened by the great quantity of these light mate- 
rials floating in the air. So many stones were ejected, 
that at a distance of nearly three miles a new amp 
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was formed a long tongoe of land 

stretched itself ^to the sea. .This pomt the naadtes 
called Batu a/ngm, “the Hot Boch:,” and since that 
time the whole volcano has been known by that 
name. Some of the pnmice-stones wmre said to have 
been as large as the native huts, bu^ so changed into 
a kind of foam by the action of heat, that they readily 
floated on the sea. 

Soon after sunset I went out to fish in a small 
canoe with the controlmr and his old pilot. Ihe 
place we chose was under a high, perpendicular pre- 
cipice that rose up out of the dark water like an ar- 
tificial wall. Here we remained while the rocks grew 
higher and higher and more and more overhanging 
as the dayli^t faded, and the approaching night 
blended the sharp outlines and increased the magni- 
tude of every object around us. Near by was a deep 
ravine, and from its farthermost recesses rolled out 
the reverberating, moaning cries of monkeys, who 
all night long keep up a piteous calling, each answer- 
ing his fellow in the same mournful tones. 

Our lines were just about as large as a mackerel- 
line. The hooks each native makes for himself, 
from brass wire, and about a fathom of wire is at- 
tached to each hook before the line is fastened to it, 
in order to prevent the fish from severing the c<«4 
with their sharp teeth. For bait, ^all fish are taken. 
In fishing at anchor, no leads are used, but, 
of them, a kind of sling of palm-leaf is fastenooi to' 
each hook. This sling contains a small stone, so 
fixed that it will carry down the rlfine, but drop out 
as soon as it touches the botto^ After ^ had. 
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obtained a good ^pply of fine fish, we slowly passed 
along tbe bigb, well-slieltered shore, while the 
heavy wind s^hed through the lofty branches over 
our heada Now a gleam of light comes ovei' the 
dark water, just beyond that high bluff ; we are near 
the camp, and in a few moments stand again on the 
beach. This day is done, and yet the storm continues, 
but we hope we may be more favored to-morrow. 

December 22J. — ^Last night I soon fell asleep after 
such vigorous use of the paddle, though the storm 
wailed, and my couch was any thing but a bed of down. 
At midnight a troubled dream disturbed my brain. 
An indefinite horror thrilled along my veins as I fan- 
cied for a moment that I was whirling round such a 
deep yawning maelstrom as Poe has pictured, and 
then literally “ a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream,” but scarcely a change for the better, for I 
was fixed in the midst of a water-spout, and, in my 
struggles to escape, awoke and found a great stream 
of water pouring down on me from the tarpaulin 
that formed the roof of our .tent. A heavy shower 
had^me on, and the water was all running into a 
depression in the sail over me, in which, of course, 
there was a h<siej,|o that the whole formed one big' 
tttoeL Of course, both K. and the cml/roleur en- 
. joyed my discomfiture greatly, but I consoled myself 
til® thought that long before daylight they 
d&d themselves in the s^e p%ht; and the’ 
Jn^ morning, apparently, the raiing thal was farthest 
l^m their thoughts was inquire of nie in regard 
to the water-spout. 

That portion of the party that hi^l^ '^Cmna ip 
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advance of us ta|cen little rice. The con^roiemr^ 
therefore, thought we must make a third attempt to 
reach the northern end of ther island, notwithstand- 
ing K.’s earnest entreaties to be only taken back to 
Kema once more. We had not reached the narrows, 
however, before we met the hukom with all his men 
and dogs. They had found the surf so high that 
the only way most of his men had been able to 
reach their boats, was to run down the steep ^rocks 
and plunge head foremost into the combing waves. 
We now landed a few natives to scour the woods, 
and finally come to the southern end .of the island, 
while we went round in the boats. In order to make 
their way through the dense forest, instead of putting 
on more clothing as a protection against the sticks and 
stones and thorny vines, they stripped off what little 
they’ wore, except a narrow band over the loins. At 
the southern end of the island was a small, deep bay, 
and here we encamped for the third time. Soon the 
natives' came in, but they had secured only two wild 
hogs. I preserved the skull of one, a female, in 
which the canine teeth were not as long as those of 
a male. The hukom declared that in the babirusa 
only the males have the loqg curve^lj tl^h, which the 
Malays have fancied resemble the antlers of a deef. 
While waiting for us, he had been hunting in the 
, vicinity of his camp, and had taken one female by 
driving her to the end of a high point As soop as 
she saw there was no fhance for her 'to escape, she 
leaped downj the pre^nplao sud ^^as killed % t l|| 
falL Sueh.^f|^eidc|;|l^^^i8 ^^ently resorted ^ 
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Tlie wild hogs plunge into the water to avoid the 
do^, and the natives then pursue them in boats and 
kill them with speara As soon as the hunters return 
to camp, they cut up the hogs, and smoke the pieces 
over a smouldering fire. The dogs now skulk about 
to seize a piece if possible, and while the natives are 
crouching round the fire transforming the lean pork 
ihto tough bacon, you are frequently startled by a 
Sharp yelping as some one finds his portion disappear- 
ing beneath the jaws of one of these hungry brutes, 
and a liberal chastisement is at once administered to 
the thief with the first stick or club at hand. 

December 23<f. — ^Last night there was another 
heavy shower. The water poured down in torrents 
through our thatching of palm-leaves, for we had 
already found that both the boat’s sail and the old 
tarpaulin afforded little protection here where the 
water appears to fall in broad sheets. Late in the 
evening the controleur came back from fishing. We 
could hear the Malays that were pulling his boat 
singing in an unusually loud and merry style, and all 
gathered on the beach to see what wonderful monster 
of the deep they had secured. It proved to be a fish 
as large as a horse-mack^el, and weighing fully two* 
hundred pounds, which the controlev/r had succeed- 
M taking with a small line by chancing to get it 
jt|i[Q^side the boat and securing it by gaffs. As our 
toftck of rice was getting low, we decided to return, 
Ijilpugh I could scarcely feel satisfied, for I had hoped 
tSo'get a complete skeleton of the rare babirusa; how- 
ever, the coTvtrolmr more than made up the loss by 
giving me half a dozen skulls of the equally rare ante^ ; 
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lope of this r^on. .We now crossed bver to the 
Celebes side to a village of four or five huts, to be 
sheltered from the heavy rains that .have drenched 
us every tight but one since we left Kema. A few 
natives have moved here from Kema because they 
take many fish off this part of the coast, and there is 
a small stream emptying into the sea in the vicin- 
ity. They live almost wholly by fishing, and have 
cleared only a small place near their houses for a gar- 
den of Indian com. This evening they have shown 
me one of the monsters of these forests. It was an 
enormous python. Its head has been taken off, but by 
careful measurement I find it must have been at least 
fifteen feet long. It was killed here the day before 
yesterday by one of the natives living in the house 
where we are now sheltered from the rain. Missing 
his dog, he chanced to go to the brook where they 
get water, and there he found this monstrous reptile 
trying to swallow his favorite. As quietly as pos- 
sible he stole back to the village and gave the alarm, 
and at once all went out and succeeded in cutting off 
its head before it could disgorge its prey and attack 
them. The natives are now taking off the skin to 
make rade moccasins, wljich they frequently uae 
when hunting in the woods, or more especially when 
travelling through the tall, sharp-edged prairie-grasi. 
They all agree that this tough, scaly skin is mu<fii 
more durable for such a purpose than the best 
of leather. Our old boatman tells me that he 
killed one of those great reptiles on Limbi, wla|#'^ 
was trying to swallow a wild pi|^ All the netii^. 
assert that this monster sometimes i||M^kB the wild 
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vltnmg^ though none of th^ have ever seen sueh 
a dreadful combat. The controleur states to me that 
when he was stationed at Bachian, near the southern 
end of Gilolo, he was once out himting* deer, at a 
place called Patola, with a large party of natives. 
They had succeeded in starting up several, and he 
himself saw one of them pass under a tree and at the 
same instant a 'great snake came down from one of 
the lower limbs and caught the flying deer with his 
jaws. Unfolding his tail from the limb, he instantly 
wormd rotmd his victim, crushing its bones as if they 
were straw. An alarm was given, and the natives 
gathered with their spears and killed the great rep- 
tile on the spot. It was not as large round as this 
one, but longer. Many of our men tell me that they 
once assisted in killing a larger snake than this at 
the bathing-place back of Kema It had seized a 
hog, whose squealing soon gave all the inhabitants a 
warning of what had happened. They also say (and 
this remarkable story has since been repeated to me 
by several other persons at Kema) that a few years ago 
a native boy went out as usual to work in his ladcmg, 
or garden, some distance from the village. At night 
he did not return, and the next morning a native 
dhanced to pass the garden and saw one of these 
i|reat monsters trying to swallow the boy head first, 
hhfing already crushed the bones of its victim. He 
at^-bnoe returned to the village, and a large party 
■of natives went out and found the snake and its 
prey exactly as had been reported, and immediately 
MUed it writh such weapons as they had, and gave' 
tile body of th^ young friend a decent burial. 
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While thej^ were telling me these stories I thon^t 
of the danger to which I must often have been unooitf^ 
Piously exposed while wandering mftei after mile 


throi^h thp jungles on Burn, never suspecting that, 
before I left the archipelago, I myself shoidd be 
forced into a deadftil combat with one of these mon- 


sters, and in such a place that one or the other must 
die on the spot. 

The next day we returned to Kema, and J b^aii 
my journey over the peninsula to Menado, and thence 
up to the plateau in the interior. 

December — ^At 9 a. m. started on horseback, 

the only mode of travelling in the Minahassa, for Mena- 
do, the largest village in this peninsula of Celebes, and 
the place where the Kesident of this region is located. 
I went there first, in order to see the Kesident and 
obtain letters to the officials of the interior. The 


distance from Kema to Menado is about twenty mile& 
The road is made only for carts, but nearly all the 
way it is lined with shade-trees, and in several places, 
for long distances, they meet overhead so as to form 
a continuous covered way, thus affording to those 
who travel to and fro an admirable shelter from the 
hot sunshine and heavy showers. Among these trees 
were many crows, Corvtie enha, not shy as they always 
are in our country, but so tame that I frequently ro^ 
within ten yards of where they were sitting without 
causing them to move. Numbers of a bright-yellow 
bird, about ^as large as our robin, were seun among 
the br^ches, and on the ground anothear somewhat 
larger than a blackbird, Diarwr<vi$^ with a lyre- 
shaped tail, and a plumage of|9hinieg blne>b]iKil& 
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These 'birds rarely or never hear the report of a gun, 
and therefore have not learned to look on man m a 
universal destroyer, and the tameness they m^if^t 
is perfectly charming. Even the bl^k crow, with its 
hoarse caw, becomes an attractive bird when you 
find he no longer tries to shun your company, but 
mnVfta all the overtures he can to be social. 

The road runs along the southern flanks of Mount 
Klabat^ and is slowly ascending from K«na to 
Ayar-madidi, which is about half-way across, and then 
slowly descends again to the western shore of the 
peninsula. On my right hand was a deep valley, 
and flne scenery was occasionally revealed through 
the foliage of the trees that covered the way. On 
the opposite side of the valley were many small pro- 
jecting ridges that have been formed by denuding 
torrents, and extend down to the level of the stream 
that flows out from the lake of Tondano to the ocean 
at Kema. 

By noon I came to the village of Ayar-madidi, 
“ Hot "Water,” a name it receives from a neighboring 
spring, which in former times was hot. As it comes 
out of Mount Klabat, it was probably heated by the 
volcanic action that raised that great mountain, which 
is only an extinct volcano. As the volcanic action 
decreased, the heat passed off, until now, the water is 
as cool as that of any other stream in the vicinity. 
Even as late as the 12th of November, 1848, this 
water was described as “ cooking hot.” According 
to "Valentyn, in the year 1683, a great eruption took 
place in a mountain near Menado, which he eal'lfl 
Kemaas,” and all the surrounding country was Isjd 
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waste. “ Kemaas” l>r.' Juu^tilui Ium sapposed 1)4 
Klabat, but be never visited this region, and the oonh 
cal summit of Elabat shows its destruction by heavy, 
eruptions has not yet begun. It is &r more proba* 
ble that Kemaas was the mountain now known as 
Sudara, whose two peaks are only the fragments of 
the upper part of the cone that were left standing 
when the eruptive force blew off the other parts, or 
so weakened their foundations, that they have long 
since fallen, and the materials of which th^ were 
composed have been brought down, aud spread out by 
the rains over the flanks of the moimtain. Natives, 
who haVe been to the top of Klabat, inform me that 
there is a small lake on the northwest side. Its 
basin is, no doubt, that part of the old crater which 
has not yet been filled so as to make the whole ele- 
vation a perfect cone. If this lake was of any con- 
siderable size, then, as occurred on Mount Papanda- 
yang, in Java, mud and hot water will certainly pour 
down the sides of this mountain, if it is. again o(m- 
vulsed by the mighty forces that are now slumbering 
beneath it. Ayar-madidl is a laige hampong, or 
negH, as the Malays sometimes call their villages. It 
is beautifully situated on the southern flanks of 
Mount Klabat Its streets all cross eadi other at 
right angles, and are well shaded. So far as we 
are aware, the Malays and Javanese had no word, 


for village previous to the arrivid of the Teli% 
gas, and it has been oonjectured^ firom this 
that they were scattered eveiywheiw over pips 
ticolar territories exactly as we ha^ seen 
toil cff the aborigines of Burn, ^e ’ 
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bm beyond the iniuence of both Hindus and Ambs, 
and even of those natives who have adopted any 
foreign religion or custom. Ayar-madidi is a pret- 
tier village than Kema, Indeed, the more I travelled 
in the Minahassa, the more I admired the kampongs, 
they are so incomparably superior to those of every 
other part of the archipelago in the regularity of 
their streets and the beautiful hedges with which 
they are lined, and, above all, in the neatnfess and 


evidence of thrift that everywhere appear. 

The chief native of this village is also the chief 
of the district, which contains several villages. TTia 
title in the native language is HuTeom Bim, or “ Great 
Chief,” though he prefers to be addressed by the 
Dutch title of major. The native official next in 


rank is the chief of one of the smaller villages, as at 
Kema. His title is Hulcom Kadua. At smaller 
villages than Kema the chief is called Iluhm, Tm, 
or « Old Hukom,” and beneath him is the Huhm 
Ka^m or Little Hukom, These officers are nomi- 
nally elected by the natives, but the choice is gener- 
ally confined to the eons of the deceased. 

e Majors and Second Heads receive a per- 
centage on aU ^e coffee raised and delivered to the 
government This amounts to about twenty thou- 

■in. • Besides this income, the Ma- 

jor receives one guilder, and the Second Head half a 

A, and the HuTeom Tm five davs’ 

>bor from ^h able-bodied man yearly ^ 

^ Ihe natives themselves are divided by the 
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into buig^ or " &ee^iizma,” and imlaiideis or " 1M> 
tives,” wbb are obliged to work a certain number of 
days in tbe ooffee-gard^ belonging to the govern* 
ment. The total population the Minahaaaa in 
this year (1866), as famished me by the Besident 
from the officiid documents, b 10^418,* and the 
marked d^ree of variation in the population ci thb 
country, where the natives have never been a m^ 
time people, b worth more than a passing notice, 
because it shows in some degree the beneficial ^fect 
of a stable government, and how the natives are 
sometimes swept^ away by disease. In 1800, aoooid- 
ing jto Valentyn, the population was 24,000, thoi^ 
he gives the number of able men at only 8,990. 
In 1825 it was 73,000 ; in 1842, 93,332 ; in 1853, 
99,588. In 1854 a great mortality appeared, and 
the population was diminbhed to 92,546, no 1^ 
than 12,821 persons, or about one-seventh Jif - ^ 
population, having dbd in a single y^. Ik ilie 
dbtrict of Amurang the JkMis was as as 32| 
per cent The principal diseases am.fiBvero and dys* 
entery. The population 'at^^ Minahassa, as com- 
pared to its area, 14,000 English square mdes, b by 
no means large. The island of l^ura, whi<h b of 
about the same extent, has mor^h^n five times ^ 
laige a population ; and the ■ resiJIh^ ^ Surabaya, 
also of about the same extent, couMns more thaii 
ten times as many people. Hie natives dareeted toe 
to the nuyoris residence, which I foui^ to be a (omdl 
but neat and well-painted house, ^^t in Buroye^ 

« TbUnWaW h divided aooor&is to iua{(maHiWte 
peMBa, KBO} -ttttiveai 'ICSinU; OiiHieae, 
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style. It is situated in the middle of a large, oblcmg 
lawn, that is surrounded with a row of trees much 
like our locust-trees, and which are now in full bloom. 
Near the gate are a guard-house and long series of sta- 
bles. Dismounting here, I walked up to the broad 
piazza, where the major sat smoking his pipe in the 
Dutch style, and discussing in the Dutch language 
the state of the weather, the crops, and such things 
as interested the Dutchmen of those lands. His 


manners were polished, and he received me in a most 
stately way. His friends were going to Menado, so 
that I should have companions the^ rest of the way. 
Our dinner was in European style, which seemed the 


more remarkable to^me because it differed so much 
from the way I had been entertained by the rajahs 
of the Moluccas. In our dining-room was a fine 
series of pictures representing scenes in that most 
channmg tale “ Paul and Virginia.” We were just at 
the foot of Mount Klabat, but we could not see its 
smmit on ^count of thick rain-clouds that covered 
Its Slides, and now and then rolled down and poured 
out heavy showers over the village. As one of th^ 

-pended from the cloud an/l fl’ 

-a most magical manner ’ “ 

of bmaa, Jft«, a “ « 

ieiglt of twefce or ifW e,^ ' ** * 
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The fihreEf foe talsen £kmu tihe laxge, siiocalmt leaveck 
Though it resembles the baiuma so closely that at 
first most people would mistake it for that plaiit^ 
its fruit is small, disagreeable to the taste, and not 
edible. Several residents have made strenuous 
efforts to extend its cultivation, but the result has 
shown that the natives can be more profitably em^ 
ployed in raising coffee. The rain-clouds having 
cleared away, we all started for Menado. The horse 
that had been kindly famished me by an officer^ waS 
not fast nor sure-footed; and, finally, as we wm 
going down a gentle declivity at a quick canjliBr,^ he 
fell headlong. As I am, at least, a much bettmr 
sailor than horseman, I went off over his head with 
a most surprising momentum, my feet, unfortunate- 
ly, passing so far into the stirraps that I could not 
extricate either of them. This so frightened the horse 
that he reared and plunged fearfully, but I had no 
idea of being dragged off like Mazeppa, and held on 
to the reins until my feet were once more clear, when, 
with one leap, I was again in the saddle, and ready 
for further experience in this mode of traveUingi 
Though I was aware my position was somewhat, 
gerous, I could not help feeling amused at the alatin 
manifested by my companions. They all seemed ^ . 
lighted to know that I had escaped with only sti^ 
inconvenience as one clad in a summer suit of wldiiii^f 
would necessarily experience in oomxng down in #adh 
an unceremonious manner into the ^dst of n muddy 
stream. Late in the evening we 4^® ^ 
dent's house, where a cordial welc&e awidted; '|a^^ 
and I had the pleasure to dnd mysp 
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the midst of a plefflsant feiaily after so long and 

ly an exile. . 

The next morning I walked through the villa^ 

Its total population is only about 2,600, of which 
800 are Europeans and mestizoes ; about 600 China* 
men, and 1,200 natives, half of whom are Christians 
and the other half Mohammedans. The Eesident’s 
house is surrounded by large grounds, abounding in 
the choicest of tropical plants. Not far from it is 
the inarket, a house without walls, the roof resting 
on pillars of wood and masonry. This is the uni- 
versal style of the markets in all parts of the archi- 
pelago. Here various kinds of jftTiits, gambier, betel- 
nuts, and siri are sold by the natives, and salt, cotton 
fabrics, and cutlery, by Chinese. The salt used here 
is not imported from Java, as that used on the other 
islands I have visited, but is made by the natives 
themselves in the following manner : Littoral-plants 
are gathered and burned. The ashes are then placed 
in a bamboo, which is filled with water. ■ After this 


has remained for some time, the water is strained off 
and evaporated. The residuum is a dark, impure 
salt, but the natives prefer it to any that can be im- 
ported. This custom seems to have been introduced 


lately, for in 1841 the government sold three hun- 
dred^ and twelve thousand pounds of imported salt, 
but in 1853 only two thousand. From the village 
oi Menado I walked northward parallel to the bay, 
an , crossing the little stream Menado, came to the 
_ age of the Bantiks, a peculiar people, numb#rimr 

TOme hunted, who refaw to W 

ohammedans or Christians, and continue to 



im 9|B 
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i«toia the Ibest&en beU^‘ tb«v ibfe&tliers. liba^ 
0^ them ai^ taller than the other |>e(^ I saw in 
Mmahassa. Thdbr houses are not phwed on hi^er 
posts than those of other nativoE^ but they are fro- 
quently long, and occupied by several fiunilies — a 
custom which appears to have been general through- 
'out the archipelago in ancient times, and is still 
practised at Dorey, on the north coast of New 
Guinea) and again by the people of the Tenger Monn- 
tfuns in Java, who pride themselves on retaining the 
customs of their ancestors. The view has been ad- 
vanced that the Bantiks are descendants of Ohiuap 
men, who established themselves here when they 
first came to the Moluccas to purchase spices. This 
may have been the case, but their features, though 
somewhat different from the other natives, did not 
appear to me to be so unlike them as to necrasitate 
such a theory. As they have kept themselves more 
away from the influence of all foreigners than most 
Malays, they give us a good idea of what the abori- 
gines of this region were before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

About three miles round the northern side bay, 
we came to Temumpa, where all the lepers of this 
residency are obliged to live, banished forever from 
all communication with other natives, except sudi^ff 
their friends as come to see them. The little village 
consists of twelve small houses, regularly arranged 
on either side of a street. They ware all neatiy 
whitewashed, and each has a smal|: plot of grot^ 
where its lufortunate occupants ca%busy thjBmaielyee!> 
smd foi^t their incurable sufferiil^ a^ theii^ 'Nbf 
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ishment. A native who lives near hy has chai^ of 
them, and my opinion was very decided that they 
were well cared for by the government As we 
passed from house to house, the officer called them 
out, and I gave each a small piece of silver, for which 
they appeared very grateful. There are now nine- 
teen here afflicted with this loathsome malady. The 
part that appears to be the first attacked is the 
nose, the next is the hands, and the last the feet, 
though in some it only appears in one of these organs. 
In one case the nose had wholly disappeared — even 
the partition between the nostrils — so that I could 
look directly into the chamber over the mouth. At 
the same time the muscles on one side of the face 
were so contracted that the features presented a most 
sickening sight. In another case, the nose and all 
the upper lip were gone, and even the outer part of 
the upper jaw, so that the front teeth only stuck 
fast on one side, and were completely exposed- to 
view throughout their entire length. These, how- 
ever, were the older cases, in which the disease had 


made greater progress. Many had lost their fingers 
and toes. One little girl had her ankles and feet so 
swollen that her ankle-bones could not be seen, and 
yet I could not but notice how cheerful she appeared. 
l>o men h^ the disease in their feet, which had 
swollen until they were three times their proper 
^e, an aU broken open and fissured in the most 
shocking manner. No one who has not seen such 

•xxly- Suffemg from suci an incviiabfe, loaauanu 
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malady ia, literally a living deatiL t fimud It 
80 fiickemiig, even to look at tkem, that I vm 
glad when I came to the last house. I vrais 
shown a young child, a few weeks old. No marks 
of th^ disease could be detected, unless it might be 
that it was very much lighter colored than either of 
its parents. The fiither was one of the worst eases 1 
saw, but the disease had not appeared in the mother, 
except as a great swelling in the ankles. This child 
must certmnly die a leper, and probably will never 
leave the village where it was born. For this reason, 
if for no other, the government certainly acts wisely 
in compelling all who have this disease to come and 
live here together, where, at all events, it cannot be 
widely spread. When it does not appear in a very 
malignant form in the parents, it has been known 
to &il to appear in the children, but to appear 
again in the grandchildren. Governor Arriens told 
me of such a case in Java. It was evident that the 
inad was a leper, though only a considerable swell- 
ing could be detected on one ear, yet he was able to 
prove that neither of his parents was a leper, but, <ai 
further inquiry, the governor found that the manV 
grandfisdher was a leper. This disease is r^arded hme 
as an endemic, that is, chiefly confined to the Mina - 
haasa and the Moluccas. Much discussion has arisen 
whether leprosy is contagious. The doctor wi& 
whom I resided while at Burn had’ been previously 
stationed at Amboina, and while th^ a solder wim 
was born in Holland was taken, died vrith IkH 
disease. In that case it was evid^ tha:(i ^ discid>e; 
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quity, tke doctor was not able, to leam that he had 
ever been' near a leper, or that he might have taken 
the disease from any one ; for all afflicted with 
loathsome malady in Amboina and the neighboring 
islands are banished to Molano, a small island south- 
west of Saparaa. This is the only case that I heard 
of^ during my travels among these islands, where a 
foreigner had suffered from this disease. It may be 
remarked that this is not the leprosy spoken of in 
the sacred Scriptures, where the sufferers are described 
as being “ white as snow.” 

From the shore near Temumpa we had a delight- 
ful view over the bay of Menado. The sea was 
as smooth as glass, and scarcely a ripple broke on 
the sandy beach, which was shaded by graceful, over- 
hanging palms. Before me to the south rose the 
high mountains which form the great buttresses to 
the plateau they enclose, and on my right was the 
sharp volcanic peak called Old Menado because 
foreigners first established themselves on that island, 
and then moved over to Celebes. 

In the evening the Resident showed me the 
large wooden store-houses where the coffee is received 
from the interior, and kept for exportation. As we 
entered the bmMing, I was surprised at the rich 
aromatic fragrance that fiUed the air. It differed 
much tnoie from the fragrance given out by the coffee 
wn in our land than any one will readily believe. 
Here it is stored in bags, just as it comes in from the 
. plantations. In order that I might see what snpe- 
nor coffee the Mmakassa produces, the Readmit M 
sever opened, I found the kernels, inst^pd 



of Imig ppat^ae, and having, as whm we nsoslly see 
them, a tinge of bronze, wm« tramdiuMm^ and d itt 
greenish-bhie .Oolor. The best are tibose which have 
these charantere, and at the same time are voy imid 
This coffee commands a much higher price than &at 
of Java, and is snperior to any raised in the archi- 
pelago, unless it may be some that (xnnes ffem the 
highlands in the interior of Snmatra. 

. The coffee crop is subject to some variation, but 
the Besident informs me that the average yield of the 
government gardens during the last few years has 
been no less than S7,000 piculs (6,000,000 pounds). 
The whole number of trees belonging to the govern- 
ment is 5,949,616, but a large proportion of these are 
young, and therefore bear little or no fimit Several 
private individuals also own large plantations, that 
yield as well in proportion to the number of trees 
they contain. The trees are found to thrive bett 
above an elevation of one thousand feet. 

The native name of this plant and its jBniit is he^, 
a oormption of the name in Dntdi, the people who 
introduced it into this archipelago. The tree, Chff^a 
Arc^nca, is a native of AMca, between the ten^; and 
fifteenth d^rees of iiorth latitude,* but it thrives 
anywhme within the tropics on the himdreds of.hi^ 
islands in the archipelago, as well as in the dry lands 
where it is indigenous. It was as late as 1450, abont 
half a century before the discovery of out continent 
that it was brought over from Abyitinia to tlie miMb* 
tainous parts of Arabia. In thiB|fway it 
that the Arabians wofe the peoplenrho 
• “Dtotfaiiary 
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into Europe. In 1690, forty years after, the peo* 
pie of Europe haii learned to use it as a beverage. 
Governor-General Van Hoome had some of the seeds 
brought to him from ports on the Arabian Gulf, by the 
vessels of the Dutch East India Company, who then 
carried on some trade between those places and Java. 
The seeds were planted in a garden near Batavia, 
where the plants flourished weU and ’bore so much 


fruit that their culture was at once begun, and since 
that time has spread to many parts of the archipelago, 
but the chief islands from which coffee is now export- 
ed are Celebes, Bali, Java, and Sumatra. It is also 
raised to some extent in the Philippines, and these 
and the Malay Islands furnish one-fourth or more 
of ftU that is used. One of the first plants raised at 
Batavia was sent to Holland, to Nicholas Witsen, the 
head of the East India Company, where it arrived 
safely and bore fruit, and the plants from its seeds 
were sent to Surinam, where they flourished, and in 
1718 c^ee began to be an article of export from that 

frnm' SI introduced 

oTafT? ‘•'t 

est Mies, having previously been enc- 

tmbv .T r '* ™ >-*« from 

1 S *0 ottootion o" 

y ^igaty piculs were produced • i cq/I t 

•blyfevorableyear 

4,000 were obtLed 'Jf ’igj* Ti*' only 

picnla, and in 1864, 23 w m* 

*i45d,uuo. This indicates hof- 
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zoarkablyi this m)p .vAries ia tiie saoie 
that year the .total number of trees was 4,600, 0004^ 
and that there has been a steady increase mnoe, 
both in the number of trees and in the quantity 
of froit they have yielded; but yet not more than 
one-half the number are planted that might be if. 
the population was suffidently great to take proper 
care of them. With such an enormous yield a laige 
surplus is left in the hands of the government after 
it has paid the nativfes who cultivate it, the perc^t- 
age to the chiefs^and the cost of transportation ftom 
the small store-houses in the interior to the large ones 
at Menado, from which it is put on board of vessels 
either directly for foreign ports ot to be taken to Ida- 
cassar and thence be reshipped to Europe. Though 
the government wishes to give up its monopoly in 
the cultivation of spices in the Bandas and Moluccas, 

I did not hear that it is particularly anxious to do so 
here with the profitable cultivation of coffee. 

From the store-houses we walked to the ho^ital, 
where I was shown a patient whose case was most re- 
markable He was a native of Kema, and was bath- 
ing in one of the streams that flow through the viUagi^ 
when suddenly he found his head between the teel^ 
of an enormous crocodile. Fortunately, the great 
reptile did not close his jaws, nor settle down with, 
his prey as usual, and another native, hearing 
cries of his Mend, caught a large si^ck, and beat ^ 
brute until he let go. The man wts at once brou|^ < 
here the hospital, and has now^early leooveg^ 
On hu left jaw-bone there was oo|i oontmtums 
firam the ear to the dmi, aaMui tNi 
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of Ms fece the muscles near the cheetlwne and oa 
the temple were dreadfully lacerated. That a man 
should ever escape alive after his head had once "been 
between a crocodile’s jaws is certainly the next thing 
to a miracle. I asked him what he thought when 
he found his head in such a vice. “ Well,” said he, 
coolly, I thought my time had come, but that I had 
better sing out while I could, and that’s what saved 
me, you see.” 

December 2Sth , — ^At 6 a. bade the Kesident 


good-by, and started for the highlands in the interior 
with an <^as or official servant as a guide and attend- 
ant. It was a lovely momii^. The cuckoos were 
pouring out their early songs, and the gurgling of 
the brook by the wayside was almost the only other 
sound that disturbed the stillness of the morning. 
A few cirri were floating high in the sky, and also a 
number of cumuli, whose perpendicular sides reflected 
the bright sunlight like pearly, opaque crystals, 
^ong the way we met natives of both sexes carry* 
ing tobacco and vegetables to market, the men hav- 
ing their loads in a sled-shaped frame on their backs, 
and the women carrying theirs in shadow baskets on 
their heads. Our road; which led to the south, was— 
hke aU m the Minahassa— broad and weU graded, 

from 111. f palm were laid across it 

he natives to keep f^e;^!^ 
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tliTOugli iheir yiJQage neat and amooili.. Snob stire^ 
usually consist of a narrow road^ bordered on either’ 
side by a band of green ton^ and outside of these 
are sidewalks of naked soil like the road. Six 
miles out we came to Lotta, a village of about four 
hundred souls, and soon after began to rapidly as* 
cend by a well-built road, that zigzags up the sid^ 
of Mount Empung, which forms one of the north- 
ern buttresses of the plateau situated to the south 
and east. Nine from Menado, when we were 
about twelve hundred feet above the sea, I wheeled 
round my horse and enjoyed a magnificmit view 
over the bay of Menado and the adjacent shore. 
Out in the bay rose several high islands, among them 
the volcanic peak of Menado Tua, its head raised 
high in the blue sky, and its foet bathed in the blue 
sea. Near the shore the land is very low, and 
abounds in various species of palms. Farther bi^ 
it begins to rise, and soon curves up toward the lofty 
peak of Klabat. 

The beautiful drri which we had noticed in the 
early morning now began to change into rain-clouds, 
and roll down the mountain, and soon the beantifiil 
landscape breath us was entirely hidden from our 
view. The road here passes through deep cuts thid 
show well the various kinds of rocks, which ai» 
traehytic sand, pumice-stone, and aoonglmnm'ats. of 
these materials. As we ascended we passed 
places on the mountain-side whersi^the nativesi 
euMvatii^ maize, and from for abo^.im and benesiii 
na /cafseMthei edhoing and reicho^ 
mlikMit, tiintunsfe 
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mo^ nseM plant. The custom of these prop^lQ, 
sing while working in the field is the more 
ftlfie, because the Javanese and Malays usually toil 
without thinking of thus lightening their 
nous labor. Upward and upward we climbed until 
we were about three thousand feet above the sea, 
when we came to two small villages. Beyond, the 
road again became level, and soon we reached To* 
mohon, where I met the controleur from Tondano, 
a large village to the east, who had come at the 
Kesident’s request to accompany me for the rest 
of that day’s journey. Another horse was brought 
and saddled for me, and we continued on toward the 
south, our party now numbering six or eight, for the 
chief of each village and one or two servants are 
obliged by law to accompany the eoiUrolew from 
their own village to the next one he comes to, in 
whatever direction he may choose to traveh We 
soon after entered the charming village of Saronsong. 
In the centre of it and on one side of the street is the 
chief’s house, and opposite to it but back from the 


xne 


street is the rvma negri, and the space between 
two is a pretty garden abounding in roses. Thi 
reminder of home gave me a thrill of pleasure that ! 
shall remeinber as long as I love to look on this, th< 
most beautiful of all flowers. As we galloped on 
of this village the thick rain-clouds and fog clearec 
away, and only cumuli and cun were again to lx 
^ “ifgiiificettt view, oj 

Tonil’ along the west side of lata 

Tondano, .toward the northwest of the sharp vol 
came cone of Lohon, about five thousand 
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#6^ of that of’Empung, attaining nearly l&itt 
height, (md in the northeast Gnnong Api mth its 
three .peaks.^ Somewhat farther on we rode down 
into a little valley, where the road ran along the side 
of a raaall lake, whose muddy water was of a dirty- 
white color, and from which strong, tdmost strang- 
ling, fiimes of sulphnr were rising — ^a mort nnearthly 
place, and one that wonld remind the traveller of 
Bimyan’s picture of “the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” where the way was narrow, and on either 
hand “ ever and anon came up flame and smoke in 
great abundance with sparks and hideous noises.” 
In one place a flock of ducks was swimming in this 
sulphurous pool, and on its margin I noticed a few 
waders running to and fro seeking food. Its banks 
were mostly covered with ferns, the leaves of which 
were of a bright red, reminding one of the brilliantly- 
colored leaves of our maples in autumn. 

Near the next village, Lahendong, we made a 
short excursion to the left, up a high but not a 
steep hill, to see the remarkable lake lanu. The 
hill is the top of an old volcano, and soon, as we de- 
scended and turned a sharp point, we found before 
us the lake now Ailing the bottom of the crater. On 
our way down to a house near its edge, we painted 
a place where much sulphurous gas was scaping. It 
looked indeed much like the top of a great half- 
slaked lime-kiln. The lake is abou$ half a mile in 
dikmeter, and has an outlet on the soti^weet, throi^ 
a former split in the old crater-wall % In moat pa^ 
the water has a blue color, but i]| some it has a 
whitish tinge from gases that rise |ip tlie 
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bottom of its basin. On the northeast end there is 
a large solfatara, Uke the one we passed in coming 
down to the lake, bnt larger. Here it was that the 
Italian count, Carlo de Vidua, who had ^veiled over 
a large part of the globe, met with a misfortune that 
caused his yntimely death. He ventured too far on 
the soft, hot clay, and sank in, and before the natives, 
who had cautioned him against going there, could 
take Tiim out, he was burned so badly that he died 
in a short time afterward at Amboina, whither he 
was taken, that he might be cared for in the best 
possible manner. He had travelled over a consid- 
erable portion of our own continent, and, after 
escaping many imminent dangers, ventured in this 
spot too far. Such is the history of many a daring 
traVi^er, and no. one who comes out here, where on 
the sea^ there are pirates, and on the land earth- 
quakes and savage beasts, and in some places still 
more savage men, can know at what moment he is^ ' 
planning a fatal voyage, or when he is taking the step 
that may be his last. Yet some one must take this 
risk if the limited boundaries of our knowledge of 
these remote lands are ever to be extended. 

Although the water of this lake is largely im- 
pregnated with sulphur and ether substances that 
rise up through its bottom, yet Dr. Bleeker found 
two kinds of fish here, OpTiiocephahis striaMis.) BL, 
and Arrakaa semdem, Cuv., and an eel, AngiiMa 
Syk., which are also found in the ft^h 
waters ^ Java and Sumatra, and in India. Eetum- 

continued on to Bonder, and, 
Pping through a part of the viUa^ came to the 
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Twm nkgri^ a publio-liotise for any officer who chances 
to come to that place. This house is said to be 
far better even than any of the same kind in Java. 
It stands at the end of a long, beautifully-shaded 
avenue. The road is bordered with a narrow band 
of grass, neatly clipped, and the sidewalks are of a 
white earth, which has been brought from some dis- 
tance. A fine grove surrounds the house, and here 
are many cama/rina or cassowary-trees, ' the long, 
ndedle-like leaves of which closely resemble the 
downy plumage of that strange bird. This evening, 
as the full moon shines through the foliage, the 
whole grove is transformed into an enchanted place. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE MINAHA88A, 

Decmher 29 ^ 1 — Early this morning rode about 
two miles from Sonder in a northwest direction, 
down over the edge of the plateau on which that 
village is situated. The road was nothing but a 
narrow path, and led along a deep ravine, whose 
sides in several places were high precipices. A short 
distance beyond the native village of Tinchep is the 
beautiful waterfall Munte, nine hundted and sixty- 
four feet above the sea, but six hundred and fifty 
below Sonder. The height of the fall is about sixty 
feet, and the width of the stream at this time is 
nearly twenty. The rock over which it pours is 
a perpendicular wall of trachytic lava. Tlie place 
from which travellers view the fall is some two 
hundred feet above it, where the road runs along the 
side of a mountain-chain, that curves in the form of 
a horseshoe around it, and makes a magnificent 
background foif this charming picture. Luxuriant 
foliage hangs over the stream above the cataract, and 
vines and small trees have found a foothold in the 
crevices and on the projecting ledges of the steep 
waU beneath; and as the showers of falling drops 
stnke the ends of their branches, they contimtally 
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wftve to ai^d £ro, though where the beholder stands, 
not the sli^test breeze is moving in the air. We 
had come at just the right time to see it when it 
is most charming, for the early sun was then shoot- 
ing oblique bands of bright light across the falling 
water, and as the stream is divided into miUionB of 
drops the moment it curves over the edge of the 
cliff, those pearly spheres were now lighted up and 
now darkened, as repeatedly they shot out of the 
shaded parts into the bands of golden light. 

Ketuming to Sonder, I proceeded along the main 
route in the southeast direction to Sonder Tua, “ Old 
Sonder,” and Kawangtoan, and thence to the lovely 
n4gri of Tompasso. During this distance, of about 
eight miles, we had slowly ascended until we were 
about five hundred and seventy-five feet above Son- 
der. The view here is open on all sides. In the 
southwest is Mount Tompasso, which attains an de- 
vation of over thirty-eight hundred feet. In the 
southeast the high, steep mountiuns are seen that 
border this elevated plain on the south. Great land- 
slides appear on their sides ; and the people at Tom- 
passo said that, not long before, three natives, who 
had cleared and planted large gardens on the steep 
declivities, went one morning to continue their labor, 
as usual, when to their great surprise their gardens 
had disappeared, and all that was Idt of them was a 
huge heap of sandstones and fragm^ts of ixees 
piled up on the edge of tiie plain. 

This village is laid out with a lacge, square pon^ 
in the middle, and on a broad dike :irhich desses it 
is the highway. A wellgi|ided 8ti|et borders this 
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pond, and the houses on its four sides are all placed 
facing its centre. The hedges that border the house- 
lots are mostly composed of rose-bushes, and the 
pond itself is nearly filled with the richly-colored 
and fragrant lotus, NympJtcea him, a large water- 
lily, held sacred in Egypt and India as the symbol 
of creation. It is the beautiful flower upon which 
Buddha is represented as sitting in each of the 
great images, where he is supposed to personify the 
Past, the Present, and the I\iture, three immense 


statues, to be seen in any of the thousand temples in 
the East dedicated to that heathen god. The “lotus” 
or “ lotos” of northern Africa, the fruit of which was 
supposed to possess the wonderful power of 7T^aVfT.g 
all who tasted it forget their “homes and Mends 


and native shores,” is a tree, the Celtis AuatraUa. If 
the ancients, who delighted so much in fables and 
myths, had only known of this charming place, 
they would have located their lotus-land here in the 
distant East, where the air is so pure and balmy, and 
the scenery so enchanting. 

Atat > mile and a half beyond Tompaaso wo 
came to a nnmberof “mnd-welk,” and I began to 
examine them ; bnt, .a , heavy ahower waa ^ aeon 

S ” '■“** to Idmgowan, 

toaiated on m^ain 
to the next 

"■iaed Ifto tor I waa Zter- 

^ted all the hll^'h ^onnntU I had 
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morrow, so that I shptild not Ml to see those that 
were most interesting. 

December SOth . — Early this morning, in company 
with the missionary, the hvkoih, i/m, and a numb^ 
of natives rode back nearly to Tompasso to reexam- 
ine the mud-wells seen yesterday. The area in which 
most of them are found is about half a mile square, 
on the side of a gentle declivity. Some time before 
we came to tibem, we could tell where they were by 
the quantities of steam and gas rising from them, 
and, as we came nearer, we could hear the heavy 
bubbling of the principal one. It is of a triangular 
form, and measures about thirty feet on a side, one 
of the angles lying toward the top of the hill. The 
mud is generally of a lead color, and varies in con- 
sistency from the centre, where it is nearly as thin as 
muddy water, to the edges, where in some places it 
is as thick as cream, and in others like putty. It 
boils up like pitch — ^that is, rises up in small masses, 
which take a spherical form, and then burst. The 
distance between the centres of these ebullitions ya- 
ries from six inches to two feet or more, so that tiie 
whole surface is covered with as many ^ts of con- 
centric rings as there are separate boiling pointy 
Near eadi of the centres thb rings have a drcuM 
form ; but, as they are pressed outward by the suo* 
cessive bubbling up of the material wit^ theni, 
they are pressed against each oti^er, and becmoe 
more or less irregular, the com^ always remainini^ 
round until they are pressed out agpinst those whiim 
o]%inated from another point. that time the 
rings have expanded from smidl into irtf^polar 
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polygons. They, therefore, exactly represent the 
lines of concretionary structure frequently seen in 
schists, and represented in nearly every treatise on 
geology.^ If this bubbling action ^ould cease, 
and in the course of time the clay become changed 
by heat and pressure into slates, the similarity of the 
two would perhaps be very close. Have, therefore, 
the particles now forming the old schists which 
show this structure been subjected to such mechani- 
cal changing in their relative position to each other, 
before they were hardened into the schists they now 
form, as the particles of clay in this pool are un- 
dergoing at the present time ? 

Near this large well was a hot-spring about three 
feet in diameter, and two feet deep. Its temperature 
was as high as 98° Celsius, 208.4° Fahrenheit, and 
of course much steam rose from its surface. We 
boiled some eggs here hard in a few minutes. The 


water was pure and the natives living in the vicinity 
frequently come and wash their clothing in this nat- 
ural boiler. No trace of vegetation could be de- 
tected beneath the surface nor on its edges where the 
bubbling water splashed. At the foot of the hill we 
visited a considerable lake which was strongly im- 
precated with sulphur, and near it a pond of thick, 
y water which in several places boiled up at 
intervals. About twenty of these boiling pools are 
orison this hill-side, and in the low, marshy land 

Ifts above the mud-well first 

' esmbed was a naked spot several yards in diameter, 

, see thedrswiagsof 

ana s Manual of Geology, ” p, 99, flg. gg. 



"it is d(^]^osed of torn pMy tfBte «SB^i de- 

compose lavas. Considereb^ eiSsm Was eecapi^ 
from two or three holes where iflie aatiyes had beea 
taking out this white earth or clay, which they miv 
with ride- water and use in whitewa^ing their houses, 
a conimon practice throughout the ' Minahaasa: We 
now rode west to Tompasso, and turning to the north 
came to a small village called Nolok. Thence the 
natives gmded us a short distance in a northeasterly 
direction to a brook, and following up this for some 
distance, we came to a large bowl-shaped basin about 
seventy-five feet in diameter and twenty feet deep. 
Its sides were of soft clay, and so steep that we had 
much difficulty in getting near enough to its edge to 
obtain such a view as I desired, and the only way we 
accomplished it was by selecting a place where the 
intertwining roots of many small trees made a kind 
of turf. The coolies cleared away the shrubbery with 
their cleavers, and then by taking the left hand of one , 
native while he held fast to another with his right, J 
was enabled to lean, over its sof| edge and obtain a 
complete view of the boiling water which partty^" 
covered its miry bottom. The stream which flo^ 
down into this basin rises on higher land to the 
north, and is cool until it comes into this ba^n. 
Here it is heated and strongly impregnated wfth 
sulphur, and changed to a whitish color. T^ ds^eur 
lar basin I suppose has been wholly formed by 
motion of the water that boils with the h^t bcdoath: 
it. One object in visiting these iiot springs was to 
a^rtaia at what degree of tempo^iture vegetadon 
first l>^an to appear. We therefisns w«it down the 
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stroam, and began following its course upward tow- 
ard tins basin. At a place where the temperature 
was 48“ Celsius, 118.4° Fahrenheit, the rocks and 
sticks iu the water were thickly covered with dark- 
green algsB. A little higher up the temperature was 
61“ Celsius, 123.8“ Fahrenheit, and algae were still 
present, though the fumes of sulphur that rose choked 
me as I stooped to examine the temperature. We 
had now come to a thick jimgle where the ground 
was so soft and miry it was both difficult and danger- 
ous to get nearer the boiling pool. At last one of 
the natives was induced by the promise of a large 
piece of silver to cut away the bamboos and sm^l 
shrubbery, if I would keep close behind him. Thus 
we slowly worked our way several yards higher 
lip, when I ordered him to turn toward the stream. 
Thishpt-bog was certainly the next place to Tartarus. 
In seveTal places between the clumps of small trees 
and bamboos the water was boiling and bubbling 
furiously, and pouring out great volumes of stifling 
gases, but I followed my coolie so closely that he had 
no time to regret his agreement, and at last we 
reached the bank of the stream, a place was cleared, 
and fiastening my thermometer to the end of a long 
bamboo, I placed it in the hot, opaque water. Three 
tmws I iepeated the observation, and each time the 
memny stood at 60“ Celsius, 122“ Fahrenheit, but I 
judg^ jfrom the rate it fell after the first reading 
that it stood at 62“, certainly not higher, before it 
was raised mto the air. In this spot we had unfortn- 
lUately come among hundreds of ants, that came out 
and bit me until my ankles seemed to be sumunded 
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with live leoals, and at the end of the third reading 
I dropped the bamboo and ran back with all my 
might to escape these pests and end my misery. 
While I held the thermometer in the bubbling (not 
boiling) water, 1 ordered the coolie to nose the sticks 
that were floating in it, but could not discern the 
slightest appearance of any vegetable growth, though 
it was very noticeable a little farther down the stream 
where the temperature of the water was not more than 
one degree lower, but where the quantity of sulphur 
in the water must have been much less, judging by the 
proportionate strength of the fiimes that rise in the 
two places. AH the other readings given here were 
made while the mercury remained in the water, and 
as the thermometer had been carefully marked the 
observations are liable to but little error. If some 
other observer should go to the same places and find 
a greater or less quantity of water, no doubt the tem- 
perature also would be found to have slightly changed. 
The missionary in our party, who had visited this 
place several times, assured me that frequently, when 
the cold stream that flows into this basin is much 
swollen by heavy rains, the water is thrown up at 
short intervals as high as a common pfdm-tree, about 
fifty feet. The natives also told me they had all often 
seen it in such violent action. The basin is therefore 
nothing but the upper, expanding , part of a deqp 
geyser-like tube. 

We now returned toward Langowan, and visited 
a large basin of hot water to the le|b of the road, and 
about a mile fix>m that village. Its bas^ is bowl4 
idiaped, nearly dircular in form, |>rty-eight flaet 
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diameter.. The water does not.l^oil up except in one 
or ttVQ, places, and almost the o^ly gas that escapes is 
steimi. Its temperature is 78° Celaus, 172.4° Fahren- 
heit. On one side is a small hrook which carries off 
the surplus water, for this is truly a spring, that is, 
a place where water flows up from the ground. A 
short distance to the west and north are a number 
of hills, from which this water no doubt comes. As 
stifling gases were not pouring out, I had a better 
opportunity for examining the banks of the brook, 
which flowed off sixty feet, and was then conducted 
across the road by a causeway. Tracing it with the 
current several times, I invariably came to the first 
indication of vegetable life in the same place. It 
was a small quantity of algae on the bottom of the 
brook, each plant being about as large round as a 
pin, and an eighth of an' inch in length, and re- 
sembling the Vaucheria, or brook sHk, the green 
threads of which are seen in the fresh-water ponds 
by our roadsides in summer. Here the temperature 
was 76i° Celsius, 170.15° Fahrenheit. As the water 
flowed out through this shallow brook, a large p6,rt 
of all the sulphurous gas it contained of course 
passed off, and I believe the vegetation began at that 
point, not. so much because the water was l|-° Celsius 
cooler than in the basin, as because it was much 
purer, for at h short distance nearer the basin, where 
the temperature was 77i° Celsius, 172.82° Fahren- 
heit, no Mnd of. vegetation could be detected, and 
yet the difference in the temperature of the water in 

the two pla^s was only three-eighths of a degree in 
Celsius’s scale. ° 
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‘ Geoloigists suppose tiiat our earth was once a 
molten, liquid mass, which cooled hy d^rees until a 
crust was formed, that slowly thiek^ed until con- 
densation began in the sxurounding atmosphere, and 
thus the water of the primeval ocean was formed. 
At first this water must have been just below the 
boiling point, and the query has arisen. How cool did 
the sea become before vegetation began to appear in 
it, and on the land then above the sea? The partial 
answer indicated by the few observations above is, 
that the presence of vegetable life depended more on 
the chemical composition of the water than on its 
temperature. If it was as pure then as the larger 
pool described above, the whole ocean was yet one 
great steaming caldron when these very mmple 
aquatic plants, each apparently consisting of only 
a single branching cell, began to grow in the fallow 
places along its shorea Before this time, however, 
other alga?, like those which now grow in moist ter- 
restrial places, may have been thriving on the land 
in the steamy atmosphere. 

Swnday, Decemij^r 31«t — At 8 a. m. attended the 
native church, where the missionary preaches. It 
was well filled, and the attention manifested by all 
was highly commendable. At the close of^ the 8er>- 
vice four or ^ve couples were married ; the pastor, 
after performing Ulo ceremony, explaining to the 
husbands that, they must suppoH their udves, and 
not, like the Alfura, who ai» healheiis, Hve in idle^ 
ness, and expect their wives to . tR^iport th^ A 
who had been station#' in the intefica*! 
back of Gorontalo, now arrived at|Liai^tren^’c^ Ma 
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way to Kema, having been ttansfemdj at his re- 
quest^ to Snmatra. We should ther^ore be com- 
panions on the steamer all the way to Java, which' 
was especially agreeable to me, as he spoke Eng- 
lish well, and no one not bom in Holland can ever 
lewn to pronounce the harsh gutturals of the Dutch 
language with perfect ease and accuracy. From Lan- 
gowan we rode four miles in a northerly direction to 
Kakas, a village at the southern end of the lake of 
Tondano. The rv/ma nSgri here is one of the most 
pleasantly-situated buildings in the Minahassa. It is 
large and carefiiUy built, and has broad verandas 
both toward the lake and the village. It is sur- 
roimded with plots of green grass, neatly bordered 
with gravelled walks, and rose-bushes covered with 
large crimson flowers. In the evening, when the moon 
rose over the sharp peaks a short distance to the 
east, and spread a broad band of silver light over the 
lake, the effect was charming; and now, while we 
inhale the balmy air, and recall to mind the ponds of 
beautiful lotus we have been passing, we may feel 
that we are indeed in the enchanted lotus-land that 
Tennyson thus pictures : 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which ft seemed always aftemQon ; 

noon the coast with languid air did swoon, 
BfOflithing like one that hath a weary dreaiuu 
Ftill-&ced above the valley stood the moon ; • 

J^d like a downward smoke the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall, and pause, and jB^ll, did seem. 

- V. 

Jammary 1, 1866. — 'W alked with the eontrotmjt 
and chief throi^h thfe village, and saw the mod^ 0;, 
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pounding out rice by •water-power. The axle of the 
water-wheel is made very long, and filled with a 
number of small sticks, which, as they turn over, 
raise poles fixed in a perpendicular positicm, that Ml 
again when the revolving stick is drawn away from 
them. A large boat, manned by seven natives, was 
made ready for me to go to any part of the h^e 
of Tondano and ascertain its depth. It occupies the 
lower portion of a high plateau, and its surface, as 
measured by S. H. De Lange, is two thousand two 
hundred and seventy-two English feet above the sea. 
It is about seventeen miles long in a northerly and 
southerly direction, and varies in mdth from two to 
seven miles. It is nearly divided into* two equal 
parts by high capes that project from ^her shore. 
On the south and southwest and on the north, its 
shores are low, and the lapji slowly ascends from one 
to five miles, and then curves upward to the ja^ed 
mountain-crest that bounds the horizon on aU sides. 
In the other parts of its shores it rises up from the 
water in steep acclivities. All the lowlands and the 
lower flauka of the^ountains are under a high state 
of cultiva^n, and the air is cool and pure, wlule it 
is excessiv^ely hot and sultry on the ocean-shore below. 
Some writers have regarded this lake-basin as an old 
extinct crater; and some, as only a depresri<m in 
the surrounding plain, or, in other words, ilw lowtor 
ptsrt of the plateau. To settle this qnestion beycmd 
a doubt, it was necessary to asoei^tain its form. I 
th^Mfore asked the Besident if he^oould furuh^ 
with a line to sound with as I cnossed it. fie ^ 
plied ibat he had but one of two 
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and tHat I could not expect to<reacli the bottom with 
that, for all the fishermen who live on its shores de>^ 
dare that it “ has no bottom,”- that is, is unfathoma- 
ble. It would be something to know that it was 
more than twelve hundred feet deep — so a coolie 
was ordered to cany the line. From Kakas we 
rowed over a short distance toward the high shore 
opposite, that being, said to be one of the unmeasur- 
able placea A heavy sinker was put on, and the 
whole line cleared, so tl^t it would run out fieely 
to the last foot. I gave the man at the bow the 
command, and the cord b^n to rattle over the 
boat’s side, when ‘suddenly it stopped short. “Is the 
sinker off?” “No, it’s on the bottom.” “How 
many fathoms are out” “ Eleven fathoms and five 
feet” After this we sounded eight times, and the 
deepest water, which was near the middle, between 
the two high capes, is only twelve fathoms’ and two 
feet ^e water not only proved shallow, but the 
bottom was found to be as even as the lowland pt 
the northern and southern ends of the lake. The 
basin is therefore only a sligh4 depression in the 
lower part of the plateau. The only fishes known 
in this lake are the same three species already mo- 
tioned as existing in the sulphurous waters of- TaIta 
X doA- Beaching the latge village -of Tondaho, at the 
»phfim end of the lake, I was kindly i^ived^ by 
who had- accompanied me alr^dy 
from Tomohon- to Sander.'. A heavy ridn set in, and 
I was obliged to defer the rest of toy |ourney tiH the 
next day. ' ^ , 

The thick rain-douds of yestndair’ 



l^ke away thiB monung as the son rose, and , the 
slty is now perfectly clear. The oontroleur provMed 
me with a horse, and a hihm IfiMk aocompanied me 
as a guide. Our course waif mMody west; and soon 
the ro£td became very steep, and 
from the late 'As 
platemi beneath us wid^ 
the mountain to the little 
highest in thm land.^ 
guided us to the top of a^^kboring peak, where I 
fouud a large part of the^||bahassa spread out be^ 
fore me like a great map. From the point where 1 
stood, there stretched to the south a high mountain^ 
chain, forming the western border of the lake* of 
Tondano. A little more to the east were seen the 
l^ke i&r below, and the level land along a part of its 
Ihores/ while on the opposite side of the lake rpse 
the mountains that form the other end of the chain 
pn which I was standing. This chain curves like a 
horaeshoe, the open part being turned toward ^e 
ncf^ At the same point where all the details of 
this plateau were comprised in a single view, 
turning a little tow£d the north, J could look dl | |» 
tlm outer flanks of this elevated r^on away tolH| 
low,, distant ocean -shore, where the blue sea was 
breaking into white, ^arkling suT£^ A little fartimr 
tow^ the north rose- thOj., lofty peak of Mount 
£3al>at; covered with a thick mantle of fleecy clouds, 
which had a hue of ermine m the br^t light. 'Pik 
mantle wiwi slowly raised i^.lowm^ by the inyi^, 
ble han4 j|Lthe stro^ whid. * Beneath it, hyw; 

on tht mmirof the mountain, was fkli a line of ixmk 


is THS AItCHIPi:i.Aa|V 

^ fihad5^^iiii|r I taken, from Kemaf^liffe- 

9^0* is conadap^'midir IbfelieV^e rjgktl 3 ?,'the 
in il^archij^lago, and os^of ^eii^ipkost 
diaiming in the wmdd, because tha^.^ptl^r fr(m<^s 
vieHj^ like that of Damaacui^ do not '^lude that 
||^t embleon of infinity, th^ open ocean. ‘ 

!^ce is raised at even an elevation as tiiO' 

|9aee we had reachiid, ab6ut*ibtur thousand five hun- 
dred feet, in w^^t are cdUdd> lw;5<w> “ dry, gar- 

> as ^o^lan^ th Jay|. |,The 

not to be an large ae on the Ibw l^ds, 
•gin of the h^ khich are over- 
manner. The ye^lj crop in the 
ope'liundred and fifty to tWo hiin- 
of whidi ten to eighteen thou- 
to Teins^ and Amboina. 
ivat^, but only for home eon- 
^ is also-raised ; and thisyear (1865) 
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and three-fourth piculs were nz];>drted. 
like tbit at .^pboina, it is ^11 bought by OhlnafiMn, 
kho emid it 1^ Manilla. ^Cocpa-nuts fire also 
poised to the ch^-Man^.,^eastwar^ The yield this 
ynif' k. *t four -milliO'Xiu 

Tyare ka'ip^it B^nf the gomuti or 

sagam {>i^b|l:tree, t|ra laige peiinles of which 
out «t ^ haee into 'broad fibroid ahe^i^ihat imcjpk) 

res^b|a'|j||isduuir, big| 
are^neh stiflfea* very brittle, and me ga^^hensd'l^ 
th^najldves and*^main|&ctured into <30w*, ia jdpd bf 
^ the fibn» 8 o<^ brotdi; thf^ 

imril the ijope beoois^ 


f^-,^i®otilt, to' It 






THE GOMUTI PAtH 



: PALM WJNB. 

... ^ , 

proper^ hoTf ever, of being 
water, and the Reddent telU 
probably prove of much value in maxti^Mstimng tde* 
graph-cable. The quantity of fibres that could be 
gathered yearly would be very considerable if there 
should be any demand for them. Among the flmti 
ble, horsehair-like fibres are coaraer ones, whidi the 
natives use for pens and arrows for their blowpipes, 
and interwoven with them is a mass of small fibres 
nearly as soft as cotton, which are used as tinder. 
The flowering part is cut off with a knife, and 
sap which exude^ is gathered in a piece of bamboo. 
In this condition, it has a slightly acid and very 
bitter taste, resembles the thin part of buttermilk, 
and is a very agreeable and refreshing beverage in 
such a hot climate. As soon as it is allowed to fer- 



that this coir Will 


ment it becomes (mi), a highly-iptoxicating drink^ of 
which the natives are very fond' This palm prefers 
higher lands than the cocoa-nut, which flourishes well 
only on the low areas near the level cff the sea. It 
will be readily distinguished from all the other palms 
of this land by its large leaves and the rough ap- 
pearance of its tnonk., Gomuti is the Midaynam^ 
for the coir only, the tree itself they call anau. In 
Amboina the native name for it is mma, an:d in oiher 


parts of the archipdago it has local names, showing 
that it is probably an indi^nou|, plant. Ihe aofit 


envelopes of the seeds, which we |p nunieimhs that, 
when ripe, one bunch wiU freqne^ly be a lend ftiir 
two men, contain a poMsono^Jiuh^whioh the nadves 
were aooa^oaned to W and wM<^ 

the 
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Be^es the fioiits already mentioned, there are 
durians, mangostins, jamhus or rose-apples, lansiums, 
pompehnuses, limes, hread-fruits, bananas, pine-ap- 
ples, and oranges. The latter are particularly nice, 
and in one of the kinds the leathery rind is not yel- 
low when the finiit, which is merely a berry, is ripe, 
but still remains as green as when only half-grown. 
It is the custom here at the table to peel this fruit 
with a knife, exactly as we peel an apple. 

From Tondano to Kema the road is built in a 
deep, zigzag ravine, and commences to descend a mile 
north of the lake. Through the ravine flows a 
stream which is the outlet of the lake. On the 
northern side of the plateau where the road begins 
to descend, this stream is changed into a waterfall, 
which is known as the waterfall of Tondano. It 
consists of three falls, but, when seen from the usual 
point, a short distance north of the lower fall, the 
upper and middle ones form a boiling rapid, and only 
the lowest one presents a gran^ppearance. Where 
the first and second occur the water shoots down 
through a deep canal, which has been apparently 
fomed ih the rock by the strong current. Having 
roUbd! in ,a foaming mass through this deep canal, the 
wat^^takes a flying leap down seventy feet into a 
deff jy drctdar pool, the outer edges of this felling 
* breaking up into myriads of sparkling drops, 

^htlk feU in showers into the dark pool, where they 
disappear forevof . 

Here a strange tragedy oocumred in the y®Kr 1855 , 
the gov^or-gehepd from Java was jornsneying 
irou^ this land. Oim of the hipest offieon on 
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his staff, a gentlemai}. who had previously b^n gov- 
ernor of the Moluccas, came to this place wMse the 
others were resting at Tondano, and committed sui- 
cide by plunging headlong into the deep canal above 
the high fall Only a short time before, he had dined 
with the whole company and seemed very cheerful, 
but here, probably in a moment of unusual despon- 
dency, he made the fatal leap. 

Continuing .in the way that followed this crooked 
stream, I occasionally beheld the high top of Mount 
Klabat before me. Several large butterflies flitted 
to and fro, their rich, velvety blue and green colors 
seeming almost too bright to be real. At the eighth 
paal we came to the native village Sawangan, and the 
chief showed me the burial-place of his people pre- 
vious to the arrival of Europeans. Most of the 
monuments consist of three separate stones placed 
one on another. The lowest is square or oblong, and 
partly buried in the earth. . Its upper surface has 
been squared off that the second might rest on it 
more firmly. This is a rectangular-parallelopipedon, 
one or two feet wide and two-thirds as lliick, and 
from two to three feet high. It is placed on end on ^ 
the first stone. In its upper end a deep hole has 
been made, and in this the body of the deceased is 
placed. It was covered by the third stone of a tuA- 
angular form when viewed at the end, and made to 
represent that part of a hou^ al|E>ve the eaves. It 
projects a little beyond the perpia^ular stone b^r 
neath it. On the sides oi£..the i^ude figures of 
men, women, and, children S^re, with 

Imees drevm up against the chin bf 
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arms, tlie hands being locked together in frcijit below 
the In many of these the feces of the figures 

W^ lat, and holes and lines were cut representing 
the eyes, nose, and mouth ; in others rude busts were 
placed on the eaves. This burial-place contains the 
finest monuments of olden times now existing in the 
Minahassa. Others can be seen at Tomohon, and 
especially at Kakas, but they are not as highly orna- 
mented as these. At Kakas they are mostly com- 
posed of bht two stones, one long one set upright in' 
the ground, and another placed over this as a cover 
to the hole containmg the body. At each of these 
places they are entirely neglected, and many of the 
images here have already fallen or been broken off. 
Noticing that a very good one was loose and ready 
to fall, I remarked to the chief that, if I did not take 
it, it would certainly soon be lost, and, before he had 
time to give his assent, I had it under my arm. The 
missipnary atrLangowan informed me that originally 
these graves v^we beset with such obscene ornaments 


that one of the Residents felt it his duty to order 
that they should all be broken off. This fact, and 
the rude form of the images, led me to think that 
they ought to be classed with the remai^ble temple 
found near on the north coast of New Guinea, 
and with the audb statues used by the Battas to or- 
nament the graves of their deceased Mends. 

When the Rortuguese first arrived in the Moluo- 
cas, this region was tributary to the prince of Ter- 
nafe AU the ^yes were heathen then, and many 


« ” — •WWVBO were nearnen tnen, and many 
of them yet retain thef superstitious b^haf of their 
ancestors, h^hammedanism had not a. fooi.' 




THE BAMBOO 



cBBisTUNin AKo wvcmoti. 


hold among th^, nor lias it sino^ and the o&ly Mo* 
hammedana now in the land are the immigranta at 
Menado, who have come from othet parta of 
archipelago, and a few nativea baniahed from Java. 
Even as late as 1833, bat little more than thirty 
years ago, Heteimaat, who was th<m Besident, in Im 
offidal report, says of these people: are 

wholly ignorant of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
They reckon by means of notches in a piece of bam- 
boo, or by knots made in a cord.” Formerly th^ 
were guilty of practidng the bloody custom of cut- 
ting off human heads at every great celebration, mid 
the missionary at Langowan ^owed me a rude draw- 
ing of one of their principal feasts, made for him by 
ono of the natives themselves. In front of ^ house 
where the chief was supposed to reside, was a short, 
circular paling of bamboos placed up^r^ht, the upper 
ends of all were sharpened, and on each was stuck a 
human head. Between thirty and forty of these 
heads were represented as having been taken off 
this single festive occasion, and the misdonary re- 
gar4^ drawing as no ez6ggm*ation, from what 
he Imew of fheir bloody rites. 

The remarkable quantiries of coffee, cocoa -nutt^ 
and other articles ymoiy exported from the Mini^ 
hassa show that a wondmful change has come over 
this land, even since 1833 ; and the quesdon at ones 
arises, l^at is it that has tmnsfei^ these peofle 
fiom batibarhsn to rivil^^ theamtpi^tlie 
only answmr ^ CMstla|i%» 814 ‘edn<»^ 

in the hi^ tie mankmaries, A been the 
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tlieir bloody rites. As soon a few natives bad 
been taught to read and write, they were employed 
as teachers, and schools were established from place 
to place, and from these centres a spirit of industry 
and self-respect has diffused itself among the people 
and supplanted in a great measure their previous 
predisposition to idleness and self-neglect. In 1840 , 
seven years after Pietermaat gave the description 
of these people mentioned above, the numb® of 
Christians compared to that of heathen was as one 
to sixteen, now it is about as two to five; and 
exactly as this ratio continues to increase, in the 
same degree will the prosperity of this land be- 
come greater. 


^ The rocks seen on this journey through the 
Mmahassa, as noted above, are trachytic lavas, vol- 
canic sand and ashes, pumice-stone, and conglome- 
rates composed of these materials and clay formed 
by their decomposition. They all appear to be of 
a late formation, and, as Dr. Sleeker remarks, the 
Minahassa seems to be only a recent prolongation 
of the older sedimentaiy rocks in the residency of 
Gorontalo. In this small part of the peninsula, 
there are^ no less than eleven volcanoes. North of 
Menado is a chain of volcanic islands, which form a 
prolongation of this peninsula On the island Siao 
there is^an active volcano. North of it is the W 
ulaud of Sangir. According to Valentyi, tie high, 
mounta on tie Wand andement m ernptrn 
Ifa A great qaautity of 
1«™ ejected, and tie air waa ao Lted f^ aZ 
d*«tce aroaad. ttat Wy of the tuticrta S 
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lives. of tli^ 8anglr idands are the Talatit 

group, these are the most uorthem Maods undm' 
the Dutch, and the boundary of posaesedons in 
this part of the archipelago. 

the steamer Menado, on which I had previously 
^en passage ^m Batavia all the way to Ambchsa, 
now arrived at Eema. She had brought my collec- 
tion from Amboina, Burn, and Ternate, and I was 
ready to return to Java, for some months had passed 
since I accomplished the object of my journey to the 
Spice Islands, and during that time I had traveUed 
many hundred miles and had reached several regions 
which I had not dai’ed to expect to see, even when I 
left Batavia. A whale-ship from New Bedford was 
also in the road, and when I visited her and heard 
every one, even the cabin-boy, speaking Engli^ it 
seemed almost as strange as it did to hear nothing 
but Malay and Dutch when I first arrived in Java 
Many whales are usually found east of the Sangir 
Islands, and north of Gilolo and New Guinea 

Jam/ua/ry 10^^.— At noon steamed out of the bay 
of Kema and down the eastern coast of Celebes for 
Macassar. When the sun was setting, we were just 
off Tanjong Fiasco, which forms the northern Innit 
of the bay of Gorontalo or Tomini As the sun 
sank behind the end of this hi^ promontory, il» 
jagged outline received a broad margin of 
Bands of strati stretched across sky from aoiJIt 
to south and successively change^ from gold to a 
bright crimson, and tiien to a deej^dark ted oa ^ 
sunlight faded. All this bright goring of lij|| 
was- repeated' in the sea, and the:' ||r 
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assiinitid a nch, scintiUatuig app6araDC6, as if fill6d 
with millions of minute crystals of gold. 

The conirolmr, on board, who travelled with 
me from Langowan, has been farther into the inte- 
rior, south of Gorontalo, than any foreigner previ- 
ously. He found the whole-country divided up among 
many petty tribes, who are waging a continual war- 
fare with each other ; and the immediate object of 
his dangerous journey was to conciliate two power- 
ful tribes near th*e borders of the territory which the 
Dutch claim as being under their command. He 
found that all these people are excessively addicted 
to the use of opium, which is brought from Singa- 
pore to the western coast, near Palos, by Mandha- 
rese and Macassars. 

The dress of the people consists of a sarong, 
made from the inner layers of the bark of a tree. 
They have large parangs, and value them in pro- 
portion to the nmnber and minuteness of the damas- 
cene lines on their blades. Twenty guilders is a 
common price for them. The cont/i'olewi' gave me a 
very fine one, which was remarkably well tempered. 
The most valuable export from this bay is gold, 
which is foimd in great quantities, at least over 
the whole northern peninsula, from the 
south to the isthmus of Palos. The amount ex- 
ported is not known, for, though the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has a contract -with the princes to deliver 
all the gold obtained in their territory to it at a 
wrtain rate, they are offered a much higher price 
^ the Bugis, and. consequently sell it to them. 
m extensive survey has yet been made in ttei 



^ gaaing angiiuMars employed l>y Hie 
govemmeat, and flie extmt mid riehneas of Hiese 
mines are thmefore wholly matteie of the moat 
uncertain speculatimu The laot, howeym*, that gold 
Was Cfurried fiom this re^on before the arrival 
of Europeans, more than three hundred and forty 
years ago, and that the amount now exported ap 
pears to be larger than it was then, indicates that 
the supply must be very great The goverament 
has not yet granted to private individuals the 
privilege of importing machinery and laborers, and 
proving whether or not mining can be carried on 
profitably on a large scale. A fragment of ro<i 
from this region was shown me at Kema by a 
gentleman, who said he knew where there were 
large quantities of it ; and that specimen certainly 
was very rich in the precious metal. Gold is also 
found in the southwestern peninsula of Celebes, 
south of Macassar. The geological age of th^ 
auriferous rocks is not known, but I was assured 
that, back of Gorontalo, an outcropping of granite 
had been seen. Buffaloes and horses are plenty and 
cheap at Gorontalo, and many are sent by sea to 
the Minahassa. The horses are very fine, and from 
the earliest times the Bugis have, been accustomed 
to buy and kill them to eat, having learned tliat smili 
flesh is a most delectable food, centuries before Ml 
was as^rtained by the enlightened Paririans. » 
Jmvmy 11^. — Last night and4 to-day the sea 
has been smooth, almost as smooH^las 
we know that on the ^porite or westem 
Oilebes thsre has been <me ocmtiinKI^ atopii.. iMt 
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is why we have come down. the eastern side of 
the island. Here the seasons on the east and west 
coasts alternate, as we have already noticed in 
Oeram and Bum, though those islands extend east 
and west, while Celebes extends north and south. 
To-day we passed through the Bangai group, lying 
between the Sula Islands and Celebes, From the 
appearance of the water, and from such soundings 
as are given, there appears to be only a depth 
of some thirty fathoms in the straits. These islands, 
therefore, not only have formed a part of the ad- 
jacent peninsula of Celebes, but do at the present 
day. 

A remarkable similarity has been noticed be- 
tween the fauna of Bachian, near the southern end 
of Gilblo, and that of Celebes, and in the Bangai and 
the Sula Islands we probably behold the remnants 
of an old peninsula that once completely joined 
those two lands. When we compare Celebes and 
Gilolo, we notice that the Bangai and Sula groups, 
stretching off to the east and southeast from one of 
the eastern peninsulas of Celebes, are analogous in 
position to Gebi, Waigiu, and Battanta, and the ad- 
jacent islands which are but the remnants of a pen- 
insula that in former times connected Gilolo to the 
old continent of New Guinea and Australia. 

Now, at sunset, we were approaching the Buton 
Passage, which separates the large island of Buton 
from Wangi-wangi, “ The Sweet - scented Island.” 
This is a ^at highway for ships bound from Singa- 
pore to China in the west monsoon, and sev«»al are 
now here, drifting over the calm sea. 
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Buton a hilly .icdimd, bht no mountains ap- 
pear. Its geolo^(^ formation is said to con^ 
of “ recent limestone, containing madrepores and 
tiiells.” Here, again, we find indications of the wide 
npheayal that appears to be oocorring in the whole 
archipelago, but especially in its eastern part. It 
is quite famous for the valuable cotton it produces, 
which, in the fineness and length of its fibres, is smd 
to excel that raised in any other part of the archi- 
pelago, and is therefore highly valued by the Bugis 
and Macassars. 

Jcmua/ry IMh . — This momingVe passed a large 
American man-of-war coming down grandly from the 
west, under steam and a fall press of canvas. It is a 
most agreeable and unexpected pleasure to see such 
a representation of our powerful navy in these re- 
mote seas.* 

The next day we passed through Salayar Strait, 
which separates the southern end of the peninsula 
of Celebes from the Salayar Islands, and may be re- 
garded as the boundary between the alternating wet 
and dry seasons on the opposite sides of Celebea 

Jcmmry 16 ^. — Arrived back at Macassar. There 
is nothing W one continuous series of heavy, pourii^ 
showers, with sharp lightning and heavy thunder. 


* I had IMe idea, when the above was written, that Uiis ship was no 
other than the Hartford, made so fomons bf Adtniral f arragnt's h^ve 
aod snooessfol assault on the forts below Mobile, and that Bear-Adndral 
H. H. BeQ, then commanding onr Ariatio squadr^ was on board; and 
that dniing that same year (1866) it would be m^iprivilege to ne^.I^ 
and receive from Um and the other offloers of tTnitod Btatel 
■0 inndh Und assistaace in mahhig long voyagee & dm boada of 
'.Ck^ and, Japan, 
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January \&ih. — Sailed ica Surabaya in Java. 
This morning there is only such a wind as sailors 
would call a fresh, but not a heavy gale. In all 
th^ wide area between Java and the line of islands 
east to Timur on the south, and the tenth degree of 
north latitude, none of those frightfiil gales known in 
the Bay of Bengal as cyclones, and in the China Sea as 
“ iyphoons,” have ever been experienced. The chief 
sources of solicitude to the navigator of the Java and 
the Banda Seas are the strong currents and many 
reefs of coral. 

Our large steafher is little else than a great float- 
ing menagerie. We have, as usual, many native sol- 
diers on board, and eadti has with him two or three 
pet parrots or cockatoos. Several of Our passengers 
have dozens of large cagei^ containing crested pigeons 
from New Guinea, and representatives of nearly every 
qiedes of parrot in that part of the archipelago. We 
have also more than a dozen different kinds of odd- 


lo<)king monkeys, two or three of which are contin- 
ually getting loose and upsetting the parrot-cages, 
and, before the sluggish Malays can approach ihAm 
with a “ rope’s end ” unawares, they spring up the' 
shrouds, an4 escape the punishment which they 
know their la^pschief deserves. These birds mon- ^ 
keys are mostly purchased in the Spice Islands,; and 
if - all now on board this ship could be safeiytrans- 
pwW to New York or London, they would fer ox- 
y the collection on exHbition in the Zoological Qmt- 
^us the latt^ city. . , 

the OUn,^, md dtiMV 

I-MKBgW. forward, there is a aigincee womarni » 
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the 00^ is generally borctered with a nurow baad 
of low land, £nmi which rises a h%h and almost oon- 
tinuous chain of mountains extending parailei with 
the southwest, or, as the Dutch always call it, the 
“ west ” coast, all the way north to Achin. 

the next morning, a^r pasring the lofty p^ 
of Indrapura, found us steaming in under the Mils 
and high mountains that stand by the sea at Padang 
and rise tier above tier until they reach the crest, 
of the Barizan chain, producing one of the grand* 
est ^ects to be enjoyed on the shores of any inland 
in the whole archipelago. Padang, Tinfortuna||^l 
has no harbor, and the place where ships are oidj^m 
to anchor is an open, exposed rcmdstead. There‘ii^ 
shel^red harbor farther to the sou^ but it wonll 
cost a large sum to build a good road Padlmg 
to it by* cutting down the hiUs and bridging thi 
ravines. The distance from the anchori^ to the ci^ 
is some three miles, and all the products exporti^ 
must be taken out to the ships ou baiges. 

The city of Padang is situated on a small plain, 
whence its name ; padmg in Malay, meaning an open 
field or plain. Its population numbers about twelp 
thousand, and is composed of emigrant frmn Hlili 
4 Java, spme Chinese and Arabs, and.thdir inei(||8^ 
descenmmts, besides the natives and Dutch* 
streets* are well shaded and neat Near 
of the city is a large, beautiM lawn, on one tile, ip: 
which is.ihe residence of the gov«n^. 
porite si^ is the Glub*House, a las^ axd, 
pmrtkmed building. On the south l^e Is a SBim 
efream where the native hapl np wrir 'iM 
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here the bai^s take in their cip^oeS. , This *part of 
the city* is chiefly filled with the storehouses and 
offices of the merchants. In front of the governor’s 
residence is a large common. Two of its sides are oc- 
cupied by private residences and the church, the roof 
of which has fallen in, and indeed the whole structure 
is in a most dilapidated condition compared to the rich 
Club-House on the other side of the green. Having 
landed and taken up my quarters at a hotel, I called 
on Governor Van den Bosche, who received me polite- 
ly, and said that the inspector of posts, Mr. Theben 
Teiville, whose duty it is not only to care for trans- 
porting the mails, but also to supervise and lay out 
the post-roads, had just arrived from Java, and must 
make an overland journey to Siboga, in order to exam- 
ine' a route that had been proposed for a post-road 
to that place. 


He had promised the inspector, who was an old 
gentleman, the use of his “ American,” a light four- 
wheeled carriage made in Boston. There was room 
for two m it, and he would propose to the inspector 
to take me with him, and further provide me with 
letters to the chief officials along the way; but as it 
would be two or three days before Mr. Terville who 
was then m the interior, would be ready to start, he 
proposed that I should leave the hotel and make 
my home ^th him as long as I might remain in 

y pease. So agam I found myself in the fWl tide 
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of fortim& f It is soareely necessary to add that I did 
not fail to avail myself of sucli a generous offer. In 
the evenings, when it became cool, the governor was 
accustomed to ride through the city, and occasionally 
out a short distance into the country. Our roa^ 
were usually shaded with tall tre^, frequently with 
palms, and to fly along beneai4 them in a nice car- 
riage, drawn by a span of fleet ponies, was a royal 
pleasure, and one never to be forgotten. One pleas- 
ant day we drove out a few miles to a large garden 
where the governor formerly resided. The palace 
had been taken down, but a fine garden and a richly- 
famished bathing-house yet remain. The road out 
from Padang to this place led through a series of low 
.rice-lands, and just then the young blades were six 
or eight inches high, and waved charmingly in the 
morning breeze. The road, for a long distance, was 
perfectly straight and bordered by large shade-trees. 
It was one of the finest avenues I ever saw. Here I 
was reminded of the region from which I had so 
lately come, the Spice Islands, by a small clove-tree, 
well filled with fruit. Much attention was formerly 
given here to the culture of the dove, bht for some 
years raising coffee has proved the most profitable 
mode of employing native labor. There were also 
some fine animals in various parts of the gardes, 
among which was a pair of the spotted de^, Aask 
maotdata. Thus several days glid^ by, and the 
time for me to go up into the interior and meet 
the inspector came almost' before^' I was aware 

of it ' I „ 
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Padang for Fort de Kock, sixty*miles from this city. 
A heavy shower during the night has purified the 
air, and we have a clear, cool, and In its fullest sense 
a lovely morning. This “American” is generally 
drawn hy two horses, hut the governor has had thills 
put on so that one may he used, for he says, between 
Fort de Kock, where the present post-road ends, and 
Sihoga, a distance of about one hundred and ninety 
miles, by the crooked route that we must travel, that 
we shall find it difficult to get one horse for a part of 
the way. Behind the carriage a small seat is fastened 
where my footman sits or stands. His duty is to 
help change the horses at the various stations, which 
are about five miles apart. When the horses are 
harnessed his next duty is to get them started, which 
is by far the most difficult, for most of those we 
have used to-day have been trained for the saddle, 
and we have not dared to put on any breeching 
for fear of losing our fender, these brutes are so 
ready to use their heels, though fortunately we have 
not needed any hold-back but once or twice, and 
then, by haring the footman act as hold-back himself 
with a long line, I have urged on the horse, and in 
every case we have come down to the bottom of the 
hill sttfri^. With only a weak coolie tugging behind, 
of course I have not been able to make these wild 
horses resist the temptation to go down the hill at a 
trot, and, after running and holding back until he was 
out of breath, the coolie has always let go, general- 
ly when I was half-way down ; nothing of course 

t n remained to be done but to keep the horse gal- 
mg so fi^t that the carriage cannot run on to 
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and by the time we liave come to tibie bottom of l^e 
bill we bave been moving at a breab-neck rate, wbicb 
bas been tbe more solidtous for me, as I bad nev^ 
been on tbe road, and did not know wbat unexpected 
rocks or boles there would be found roimd tbe next 
sharp turn. 

b^rom Padang the road led to tbe northwest, over 
tbe low lands between tbe sea and tbe foot of tbe 
Barizan, or coast chain of mountains. In this low 
region we have crossed two large streams, which 
come down from these elevations on the right, and are 
now quite swollen from the recent rains. A long and 
large rattan is stretched across from one bank to the 
other, and a path made to slip over it is fastened to 
one end of a rude raft. This rattan prevents us from 
being swept down the boiling stream, while tbe nar 
tives push over the raft with long poles. I b^an to 
realize what an advantage it was to ride in the carriage 
of the Than Biza, or “ Great Man,” as the Malays 
all call the governor. As soon as those on the oppo- 
site side of the stream saw the carriage they recog- 
nized it, and at once came over by holding on to the 
rattan with one hand and swimming wiiih the other. 
In their stru^les to hasten and kindly assist, several 
times the heads of a number of them were beneath 
the water when th^ came to the middle of the 
stream, where the current was strongest and the rattan 
very slack; but there was very lit€e danger of then? 
being drowned, for they are as am^^bious as alligap 
tora 1 had not been riding lon^ over thesi*']^ 
lands before I experienced a ne9| and xinea^fiiin^lii^ 
pleKsnre in IMioldii^ the 
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l^eRHtiAil troe-ferns, which, uhlife 'their 
lesejM^i#^ in our temperate r^ons, grow up into 
^te&'to eighteen feet high. They are interest^' 
ing, not only on account of thjpir graceftil forms and 
limited distribution, but because they are the living 
representatives of a large family .of trees that flour- 
ished during the coal period. 

As we proceeded, our road approached the base 
of .the Barizan chain until we were quite near them, 
and then curved again around some spur that pro- 
jected toward the sea-shore. Late in the afternoon 
we came to the opening of a broad, triangular valley, 
and beheld on our right, and near the head of the 
valley, the towering peak of Sii^alang, wjiose summit 
is nine thousand eight hundred and eighty feet above 
the sea Large numbers of natives were seen here 


traveUing in company, returning homeward fl'om the 
market at Kayu Tanam, the next village. Their holi- 
day dress here as elsewhere is a bright red. Beyond 
Kayu Tanam the road ran along the side of a deep 
ravine, having in fact been cut in the soft rock, a nar- 


row wall of it being left on the outer side to prevent 
carriages from sliding off into the deep chasm. Sud- 
denly, as ^ whirled round the sharp comers while 
dashing tl^ugh this place, we came into a deep 
^bn extending to the right and left,‘cal^d by the 
Dutch the Kloof, or “ Cleft,” a very proper n f irie ^ fpj 
it is a great cleft in the Barizan chain. Up this cleft 
^ l^been built a ro^ by which all the, rich producfe 
01 Binmkndm, or "Pada^ ©la^' 

^7’ are the ^a4,^:?0^te tp 

' 'W’as a to®^t' ijeruetijniiitlni* 
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of the ^effc, wMc^i I, judge to be about seventy-five 
feet in beightl Wbere tfc jjsvw tihe side of the 

precipice it was confined, but, as ^n ^ it b^an to 
fall, it spread out and came down, not in one con- 
tinuous, unvarying sheet of water, but in a series of 
wavelets, Tiptil the whole resembled a huge comet 
trying, as it were, to escape from earth up to its 
proper place in the pure sky above it. On either 
side of this pulsating fall is a sheet of green v^^eta- 
tion, which has ^gamed a foothold in every crevice 
and on every projecting ledge in the precipice. Be- 
hind the falling water there is a wall of black, vol- 
canic rock, and at its foot is a mass of angular debris 
which has broken off from the cliff above. Now we 
turned sharply round to the north, and b^an ascend- 
ing to the plateau. The cleft has not been formed in 
a straight but in a zigzig fin^ so that, in looking up 
or down, its sides seem to me^ a short distance be- 
fore you and prevent any farther advance in either 
direction; but, as you proceed, the road suddenly 
opens to the right or left, and thus the effect is never 
wearying. It resembles some of the dark cafions in 
our oiWn country between the Rocky Mountains and 
Sierra Nevada, except that while their dark sid^ are 
of naked rock, the sides df this ravine are covered 
with a dense growth of vines, ihrubs, and large trees, 
according to the steepness of the acclivities. Here 
were many troee and fiirubs wiih v<|iy brilUant^- 
colored leaves. The whole scenery i8;4o grand that 
no description, or even photograph, CQ|dd convey «&' 
aooorate idea of its magnificmioe. Fosfoqr Inilee 
rode np akd uplhis <dia«n, andat liu|(||anse^p^ to 
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edge of the plateau at the village^of Padang P&njang. 
We were then more than two thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the plain, having ascended about 
two thousand feet in four milea Here the inspec- 
tor left word for me to wait a couple of days for 
him, as he was still away to the south. Heavy show- 
ers continued the next day, so that I had little op- 
portunity of travelling far ; besides, it was very cool 
after coming up from the low, hot land by the shore. 
There is almost* always a current of air either up ot 
down this cleft, and the warm air of 'the coast region 
is brought into contact with the cool air of the pla- 
teau, and condensation and precipitation seems to 
occur here more abundantly than at any other place 
in the vicinity, the number of rainy days numbering 
two hundred and five. This is no doubt due to the 
local causes already explained. The average tem- 
perature here is 49.28° Fahrenheit. In the cleft, at 
one or two places, are a few houses made by the peo- 
ple who have moved down from the plateau. They 
are placed on posts two or three feet above the groimd. 
Their walls are low, only three or four feet high, and 
made of a rude kind of panel-work, and painted red. 
l^ge open places are left for windows, which allow 
^7 one p^ to look in. There are no partitions 

aadoooIiM«norbenclie8,andtheMtiveB squat dowu 
mtlie ronglifloor. It requires no eareftl scrutiny of 

W »■> the 

the ^ passed to^y both on 

the lour land here on the plat^ Lm is . 
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paam', iar market, ai^d, where they have been a*ected 
by the nktives, they are the most remarkable bufld- 
ings I have seen in the archipelago. They are perched 
upon posts like the housea The ridge-pole, instead 
of being horizontal, curves up so high at each end, 
that the roof comes to have the form of a crescent 
with the horns pointing upward. Sometimes a shorter 
roof is placed in the middle of the longer, and then 
the two look like a small crescent within a large one. 
Long before Europeans came to this Rnd these peo- 
ple were accustomed to meet to barter their products, 
and this was their only kind of internal commerce. The 
next morning I rode part way down the cleft to near 
the place where the post-horses are changed, and found 
a marble that was soft, but so crystalline as to contain 
no fossils. I understand, however, that Mr. Van 
Dijk, one of the government mining engineers, dis- 
covered some pieces of this limestone which had not 
been crystallized, and that he considered the species 
of corals seen in them to be entirely of the recent 
period. Limestone again appears in the cleft of 
Faningahan, a short distance to the south. The rocks 
with which it is interstratified are chloritic schists, 
that is, Is^ers of clay changed into hm’d sdusts by 
the action of heat and pressure. 

Fehrumy %Zd . — ^The inspector arrived this momiog, 
and we set out together for Fort de Kock, about twdve 
miles distant, f^m Padang road eoh^/: 


tinues to rise to the crest of a pdge or 
crossed our road in an easterly and westerly direotioii, 
83^ connects Mount Singalang Mount 
This aodivity is very moely tecra^ Hfid 
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retained in the little plats by dikes. When a»y exoMs 
is poured into the uppennoirt in the series, it runs 
over into those beneath it, and thus a constant sup- 
ply of water is kept over all. On looking upward 
we saw only the vertical sides of the little terraces 
covered with turf, and, in looking down, only the 
rice-fields. Near the crest of the col we could look 
down the fianks of the M4rapi to Lake Sinkara away 
to the south. The earth here is a tenacious red clay 
formed by the^ecomposition of the underlying vol- 
canic rocks and volcanic ashes and sand. These are 
arranged in layers which have an inclination nearly 
parallel to the surface. The layers of ashes and sand 
may have been partly formed in their pr^ent posi- 
tion by successive eruptions in the summits of the 
neighboring peaks, but those of clay show that, the 
col has been elevated somewhat since they were 
formed. The height of this col is three thousand 
seven hundred feet, and this is the highest place 
crossed by the road from Padang to Siboga We now 
began slowly to descend, passing wide, beautifully- 
cultivated sawas on either hand to Fort de Koek. 
Here on a pretty terrace is located the house of the 
Eesiden|| who has command of the adjoining ^vated 
lands, so ’famous in the history of this island as the 
kingdom of Menangkabau, whence the Maliks origi- 
nally minted, whom we have found on the shores of 

the udands we have visited, and who are very dis* 
^ct from fhe aborigines of these islands, as we have . 
particularly noticed at Bum. >, . ' 

The dress of the men here is not very Aififefept 
fl^m that of the Malays of Java» hut 
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"i t if* ‘ 

of th« #diae)ii Is riHOKT^al:^. bead is worn a 

long scarf, wotuid Toimd l&e a @04 )>|4Dg 

allowed to hang down, sometimes over the forehee^ 
and sometimes on one side, or on the hack of the 
head. The upper part of the body is dothed in a 
baju of the common pattern, and passing over one 
shoulder, across the breast, and under the oppomte 
arm is a long, bright-color^ scm£ The ends of this, 
as wdl as that worn on the head, are ornamented 
with imitations of leaves and fruit, very tastefiill^ 
wrought with gold thread. At the waist is fasten^ 
the sarong, which is not sewn up at the ends as 
in other parts of the archipelago. It is therefore 
nothing but a piece of calico, about a yard long, 
wound round the body, and the two ends gathered 
on the right hip, where they are twisted tc^ther, 
and tucked under, so as to form a rude knot. As 
the sarong is thus open on the right side, it is 
thrown apart highmr than the knee at every step, 
like the statues representing the goddess Diana in 
hunting-costuma Their most remarkable costoni, 
however, is distending the lobe of the ear, as seen In 
the accompanying cut fi'Om a photograph of one of lite 
women at the kampong here at Fort de Kook. Whsm 
young, an incirion is made in the lobe, and a staff leiff 
is rolled up, and thrust into it, in sudi 
the tenffeau^ of the lek to unroU Hrill stretdhi 
dskm. When one leaf hM lo8t|ts ^astirit^ It >11 
exchst^ed ffar another, and^ In thi^wi^, tie openipig 
indieases tinril hi is an Indb. in '* * " 
be a very painful ptoeese^ |udg 
ears the 
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swollen. A sanqer-sliaped ornament, with a groove 
in its rim, is then put into the ear, exactly as a stud is 
put into a gentleman’s shirt-hosom. It is generally 
made of gold, and the central part consists of a very 
fine open work, so that it is very light, yet the open- 
ing in the ear continues to increase until it is fre- 
quently an inch and a half in diameter, and almost 
large enough foi^ the wearer to pass one of her hands 
through. The front part of the loop is then only at- 
tached to the head by a round bundle of muscles, 
smaller than a pipe -stem, and the individual is 
obliged to lay aside her ornaments or have the 
lower part of her ears changed into long, dangling 
strings. While these ornaments (for it is not proper 
to call such a saucer-shaped article a ring) can be 
worn in the ear, the appearance of the native women, 
as seen in the cut, is like that of the other Malay 
women ; but as soon as these ornaments are taken 
out, and the lobes of their ears are seen to be nothing 
but long loops, their appearance then becomes very 
repulsive. The men are never guilty of this loa1^< 
some practice. A similar habit of distending the 
lobe of the ear prevails in Borneo, among the Dyak 
women. It is also seen in all the Chinese and Jap- 
anese images of Buddha. The native women of 
India are accustomed to wear several small rings, 
not only all round in the edge of the ear, but in the 
nostrUe, A large number of rings are shown in the 
ear of the cut of a Dyak or head-hunter of Borneo. 
Even in the most civilized lands this same barbaric 
idea— that a lady is made more pfepossesfidiig by 
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having ^me foreign, substance thrust through, and 
dangling from, each ear — still prevails. 

After we had rested from our ride, the Resident 
took us through the adjoining kampong. The houses 
were like those already described in the Cleft. Our 
attention was particularly drawn to the magnificent 
bamboos by the roadside, many of which attain a 
height of forty or fifty feet. 

Fehrua/ry 24^A — ^The inspector, having travelled 
for some time, prefers to rest to-day, and as I am 
anxious to see the lake of Manindyu, which is some 
distance off our route, I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity. The Resident kindly gave me a very fine 
saddle-horse, and early this morning we started in 
a northwesterly direction for Matua. Our path at 
once led down from the high plateau into a series of 
deep valleys with perpendicular sides, composed of 
stratified sand and clay, formed by the disintegration 
and decomposition of pumice-stone. These deep val- 
leys have been wholly formed by the action of the 
impid streams which flow in their bottoms, and whicsh, 
l»y changing their courses from one side of the vall^ 
to' the other, have carried away the talus that has 
formed at the bases of the diffs. These dif^ there- 
fore, are perpendicular, whether the valleys be wide 
or narrow. The strata of the sand and day are so 
horizontal that we are warranted in comsidering them 
deposited in a lake of fresh or salt water. No fos- 
sils of any kind, so far as I can leai^ have evm* bemi 
seen in these late deposits,- to 4|^minine wVUier 
they are of lacustrine or marine oiAgin. The up^m* 
edg%of the sides of these deep val^s are so duopdy 
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defined that the buffaloes, feeding on the grass-lands 
above, unconsciously venture too far, and of course 
are instantly killed by such a high fall, and, for this 
reason, the Dutch call them “ buffalo holes.” 

At several places small tributaries come in as 
branches to the main stream, which here flows to the 
northwest, and the tongue of land in the acute angle 
of such branches rises up like a perpendicular waU 
with a sharp edge. These deep valleys resemble the 
canons of the Colorado, which were also formed by 
the erosive action of running water; but here the sce- 
nery is on a small scale compared to those deep, dark, 
gloomy chasma Two or three times we climbed 


the zigzag path that led up the sides of one valley, 
and then went down again into the next valley. The 
bottoms of these canons, being well watered, are admir- 
ably suited for the cultivation of rice, and here were 
some plats still overflowed where the rice was only 
a few inches high, and not far from them others, 
where the natives were collecting the ripe, golden 
blades. Such a mingling of planting the seed, 
and gathering in the ripe grain, appeared the more 
strange when I thought of our temperate climate, 
where we are obliged to sow at a certain time in the 
year or r^p no harvest. The higher lands between 
^ese valleys form a plateau, which, from Fort de 
Kock to Matua, is very sterile when compared to the 
high land farther south. 


kv T to the west and 

y through broad sawas filled with half-grown rice 

edg 0^ a crater of most enormous dimensions. Thi<^ 
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rain-clotidB gathered and began poxirii^ down heavy 
showers, which obscnred every thing about us, and I 
could only see that we stood on the edge of a vast 
yawning gulf Our way now rapidly descended firet 
to the right and then to the left, and, as'l looked 
down into the deep abyss which we were descend- 
ing, such thick vapors enveloped us that every thing 
was hidden from our view at the distance of a hun- . 
dred yards, and it seemed as if we must be going 
down into the Bottomless Pit. Down and down we 
went, until at last I became quite discouraged, and 
seriously began to think of explaining to my native 
guide that the wisest heads which lived in my land 
believe that the centre of the earth is nothing but a 
mass of molten rock, and to inquire of him whether 
he was sure we should stop short of such an uncom- 
fortable place, when the thick mist which enshrouded 
us cleared away, and I beheld far, far beneath me a 
large lake, and above me the steep, overhanging crar 
ter-wall which I had descended ; but I was only half- 
way down, yet I had the satisfaction of knowing there 
was an end to the way, and, besides, the road was not 
so steep, and consequently not so slippery a»4lie half 
we had already come. So we slipped aaid plodded 
on, and early in the afternoon I came te the residence 
of the con^olem of that region, at the village of Mac 
nindyu, on the east side of the lake. 

The height of the edge of the crater where we 
began to descend is thirty-six hundred feet, and that 
of the lake fifteen hundred and f<:|ty above tim sea; 
The perpendicular distance that w^had come 
therefore, wasi over two thousand &t ; Ixut to oime 
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that distance, our road had zigza^ed so continually 
to the right and left, that we had travelled five miles. 
Toward evening the rain ceased, and the coniroleur 
conducted me a short distance north of the kampong 
to a hot spring, where the natives have a square pool 
for bathing, and covered it with a small house, for 
they ascribe all sorts of healing virtues to this warm 
water. I found the water to be perfectly pure to the 
eye, and free from any sensible escape of gas. Its 
temperature was 102^° Fahrenheit, and an abundance 
of algae was seen on the rocks beneath its surface. 

At sunset, the heavy clouds that had filled the 
crater during the day slowly rose upward, but not 
so high at first as to allow us to see the tops of the 
peaks in the serrated crest of the crater-wall oppo- 
site. The bright simlight, therefore, shone in through 
the triangular openings between the lower surface of 
the level clouds, and the bottoms of the sharp vaL 
leys, and these oblique bands of golden light fell on 
the water at some distance from the opposite shOTe, 
and then came over the lake and illuminated the 
place where we sat watching this unique and mag- 
nificent view. 

After the sunhght had faded, the clouds rose 
higher, and I could look round and behold all sides 
of the laxgest crater it has been my privilege to see, 
and indeed one of the largest in the world. The 
gener^ height of the wall does not vary much frx^m 
that point where I crossed it coming down, and is 
very steep, except at that place, and in many parts 
nearly perpendicular. It is not circular, but ooim 
posed of tl^ circles of unequal diameter, wj^ch 
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unite ou one dlde, imd leave a tongue of laud projeet' 
ing from tiie east and cades. Eadfci of these cir- 
cles is a crater, and the tonnes of %nd that proje<^ 
from either side of the lake mark %e honndari^ be- 
tween them. The width of the larger cmter at the 
level of the lake, as given on the best maps I have 
been able to consult, is three geographical miles; 
that of the smaller crater, at the same level, two and 
a qu^ermiles; and the length of the lake, which 
lies in a northerly and southerly direction, and is ap- 
proximately parallel to the great Barkan chain in 
which it is found, is no less than six geographical 
miles. These two crater^ I believe, were not formed 
at tbe same time. The larger crater, which is on the 
north, is older, and the smaller one to the south is 
the later, the eruptive force which formed the larger 
having lost some of its power, as well as having 
slightly changed its position when it formed the 
sm^er. This gigantic crater is the more interesting 
to us, because it is as large as the one we supposed 
formerly existed in the Banda Islands, when we re- 
garded Great Banda, Pulo Pisang, and Polo Kapal, 
as parts of the walls of that crater, i^ as was then 
suggested, that crater was not circular, but nearly 
elliptical, like this great one of Manindyu. Even 
fsmous crater of the Tenger Mountains becomes of 
moderate dimensions, when compared to this. 

In the western side of the larger ^ter is a d^ tk 
deep ravine that conducts the supe^ubus waters tb 
the sea. This split, it may be notiM, Has oemicned 
(m the side toward the sea, where, die wllj^ 

of-dbematar was thinni^ 
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gion is considered quite valuable, because coffee-trees 
flourisb here remarkably well. The coffee obtained 
is brought over the lake in boats to the mou^ of the 
outlet, and thence transported to the village of Tiku, 
on the coast. * 

The cml/rolewr also showed me a quantity of the 
edible birds’-nests obtained in the neighboring cliffs, 
that were considered of a superior quality, that is, 
by Chinese palates, for, if the Celestials had not taken 
a fancy that these should be regarded as dainties, I 
do not believe that Europeans would have ever 
thought of tasting them. 

Februct^y 26 ^A. — At eight o’clock rode back with 
the controlmr lip the crater wall, by the way I came 
down yesterday. The road is built on the spur or 
projecting ridge that forms the boundary between 
the two craters on the east side, and zigzags to the 
right and left in such a manner that, when viewed 
from beneath, it reminds one of the way, usually 
pictured, that the people of Babel climbed their lofty 
tower. To shorten the distance, we went over a 
number of steep places, instead of going round by 
the rdad. The day and wet grass, however, were so 
slippaiy that such climbing was exceedingly <danger> 
ous; |eut the rider had the satisfaction of knowing 
t^t, ||jiis horse did lose his footing altogether, they 
w;ould, both go down so many hundred feet, that nei- 
ther iJould suffer pain for many moments after tiieir 
descent was ended. 

The heavy rain of -yesterday had whoDy cleared 
away, and when we readied the crater lim we eiijoyid » 
a perfect view of this enormous gul^ sii; ^ 
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and fotir miles broady. and m(»e tbsm two ^Itomumd 
feet deep. Apparently tbe erater bad ceased its aoi^* 
tion a long time ago, and now tbe bot cpnngs on tbe 
borders of the lake are the only reminders of tbe 
caus^ that formed it ages and ages ago. As we 
l^k^ down from onr 1^ point, clouds were seen 
flos|ing beneath us, and on tbe opposite wall of the 
o^ter long, narrow, vertical strips of n{iked earth 
marked tbe places where land-slides bad come down 
its precipitous declivities. 

Soon after we reached Matua, the mspector an 
rived from Fort de Kock, and we went on together 
toward tbe northwest. The road was exceedingly 
rough, and, after riding five miles, our little pony 
became so worn out that I got out and walked to 
Palimbayang, the next station, a distance of nine 
miles, dn the scorching, tropical sun. The road ftom 
Matua is built on the side of the Barizan chain, and 
we had on our right a deep valley, in the bottom of 
which coiirsed the stream that we had previoudy 
crossed in the deep c^ons near Fort de Kock. Sev- 
eral small streams came down ftom the mountains 
on our left, and in the side valleys, where those 
streams hitered the main one, the natives had formed 
many terraces. ' 

A number of these smaller vall^ had the fihiia 
of an ellipse, out in two at its minor ads. |n the 
distance they looked like immense ainphitheatres, the 
horizontal terraces forming the 8ea|>i fin* the 
naiy spectators — amphitheatres of stjlh ample dlx^- 
rions thaty in comparison with thei^ evetot ^ 
Obluenm at Borne dwindlee ; ; 



TBAVjg[^ IN ^ ,,., 

T3ia3,e%Et <£iti^p<>W%fi’lifctl<s less" ijMs- tSiftt 

■ 3 ^l£&.and afl tEe way FQrt*4#^k to tEiii ; 

Eave been able to. ^Et tEe rema^ 

of '> the plateau which |>egiB8 %n the sou^ wiiih 
th^ col Vetween the . Biog^tog. and M^rapi *1^0 
E^^tal slayers, lEat once *fcEe whole val^jf ^ 
.Vest of 'ns^^ Eii?e been earned «w^ay by the streams 
until only*a harrow margin k left oh the Barisan, 
and its parallel cEain; it forcibly reminds me of the 
terraces seen along the upper part of 8ome“ of our 
ssSfism New>®Q.gland rivers — for instance, those in the 
i^per part of the Comecticut Valley* 

* Here^ a* Palimbayang, I have had the first oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a view of that jnagnificent moun- 
tain, Ophir, nine thousand 80Vfn» hundred and sev- 
enty feet in height. Its truncated sumnut* indicates 
that its highest parts are the ruins .of an hid <^ter, 
and this thou^t reminds us “ef the volcanic Action 
to la^Eich the ihountaiii owes its birth. The name of 


thkhiouhtain is not of native origin, but was givmi 
the Portuguese, because th^ fancied ihat at 
. they had found the place where the slnps of 
Bmt^bn obtained the enormous quantities of ' jgold 
^atv|feh^^ adorning the ma^ifi^i^t 

The same name th^ Vlso gave. to|M-. 
otl^p^it a much smaller moustaia, ou the hillay 
Pen^i||^ fWy miles north of the riiy t^ Malao^ 
®the;TO!injiy bo^i of .th^'&mu^^ 

■ obtaafed' ' for ,ee®hurifei ; 


:peMW. • eahfe , td' . ^ihk ' 





I':"- ^ ^ WHU, 

the penihsulny has been^^' 
but, neveiryieleas, there may be c6i 
in favor o£ such an hypothesis. 

Ko 6nd r^on is known in that the east 

that could have famished all ‘the dilSwmt arildes 
brought by Solomon’s fleet; and Ophir has th^eiefore 
been considered the name of an emporium, mtnated 
neap the entrance of the Bed Sea, m*, more probacy, 
near*the head of the ^Arabian Sea, at the mouth of 
the Induk Ihe names in the Hebrew of the articles 
thus brought, showi;hat tBey are all of fcrdgn ori' 
gin, having been evidently adopted flom some othm 
language, and probably from the Sanscrit.* The 
name for peacock appears to have been derived from 
the word in Tamil, a htaguage spoken on the Malfr: 
bar coast by the Telingas, or “Klings,” who visited 
this island and the Malay Peninsula long b^re the., 
time of Solomon, 1016 to 976 b. c., for the tm used 
by the Egyptians in making their implements of 
bronze, ais early as 30(M) n. o., doubtless came from 
the MjEllacca, and the Ellings were the people who 
took it aa flir toward B^ypt as the eastern shore of 
India, Tin and gold are both obtained in the s$me 
manner, namely, by washing alluvial deposits. 

^ Gold is found in small quantities over a very 
considerable part of the. Malay J^ehinsula* 
always beau more highly valued jthan lin, it 


is, therejSore, by all meana ]^bal 
of ‘oommeroe, j^md wi». 
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as early as tin, or^ at least five hundred years before 
Solfonon commenced building Ms splendid temple. 

Gold is also found ui the western and soutbem 
parts of Borneo, and in some places on Luzon and 
Magindanao, in the Philippine ArcMpelago. As we 
hare already noticed,, it is fouqid on BacMan, and, in 
the northern and southern peninsulas of Celebes. It 
is indeed one of the most widely-distributed mstals 
obtained in the archipelago. It is not only ^und 
on many of the island that are not wholly of vol- 
canic origin, between Ada and Australia, but also 
fimn place- to place over both of those continents. 
Ih® quantity obtained here, on Sumatra, is wholly 
untnoi^, but, judging from what is used in orna- 
ments, it must be very considerable. It is always 
bought and sold in the form of « dust,” and has never 
.been eoi^ed for money in any part of the aroMpelago, 
except at Achin. 



CH^PP® Xffl. 

TO THE LAHD OF"tHb'oAN1T1BAL8. 


Fehnia/ry 26^4. — *l a. m. rode down the ^9dge 
of the plateau to the bottom of a deep ravinei and 
then climbed up the opposite ridge. Here we Hkiet 
all the rajahs and their attendants in the vido^MImd 
again descended to the bottom of a 8econd|P|iike to 
the little village of Pisang. As the way wl^ itticeed- 
ingly rough, I preferred to ride a mce horso'^llee Gomr 
trolmr had given me, to being jolted in the eartiaga 
Beyond Pisang our road lay in a narrow vallty, and, 
as the shy was clear and the neighboring h^ pre- 
vented any breeze from reaching us, we seemed to be 
at the focus of a great burning lens. In the thich 
woods on either hand troops of large, black mmik^ 
kept up a hooting or trumpeting, their prolonged 
cries sounding exactly like a score of amateurs pradis- 


ing on trombones. In some places the din they nude 
was quite deafening. In one place the road pasw^d 
thrdugh a deep cut through strata, composed of simd 


and conglomerate, which probal% once filled dhe 
whole valley. From Pisang, wl^.ls at|m 


tion of seventeen hundred feet, 
aoend until we came to the small ^ 
jrhichli only seven hundM and 


i'Indilt' 
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sea. On the way we met the Gomhrolefwr sup^intend- 
ing the construction of a bridge for the officials in 
these small places have to plan buildings and bridges 
and be at the same time judges, architects, and ma- 
sons. The residence of this officer was located on a 
hill rising on one side of thh small valley. It was 
nicely shaded, and commanded a view over the ad- 
joining lowlands, which were all sawas. At this 
place I saw some of the beautiful little musk-deer of 
this region — a deer that is only about a foot and a 
half high, without antlers, and weighs less than a 
rabbit. 

There were more than a dozen monkeys in the 
backyard. Some of them were of the dog-like species, 
others with long tails and long limbs. Some of them 
were extremely restless, while others sat still and 
looked so grave and dignified as to be more comical 
than their mischievous companiona There are ten 
species on this island, none of which are found in 
Java, while the four species of Java are never seen 
here, such a limit does the Strait of Simda form to 
the faunae of these two islands, although it is only 
fifteen miles wide in some places, and islands are 
•neaij|teaddway from either shore. most remark;* 
able of ^e apes found on the island is the orang-utan, 
which lives in the lowlands in the northern and east- 
ern j^irts of the island. The governor at Pada^ 
had a live one that had been sent him from that 
region. She was more than three feet high and very 
^8|(otig. Escaping one time from the box whme she 
^as fastened, she climbed a neighboiing shade-troe 
and commenced breaking off large limbs and . 
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them in fork of the^ tioe until she had made herself 
a nice restii^-plaoe. That, however, not being hi^ 
enoi^h, ihe climbed up nearly to the top of the te^ 
and then broke all the 'twiga near her, and thus form- 
ed a secontl couch. She did not sway to and fro com 
iinually, as many monkeys do, but used to sit quietly 
picking off all the foliage within her reach, and then 
took up another position and demolished the fsliage 
there in the same manner. It is very mrig nlar this 
animal is found on Sumatra and Borneo, and has 
never been seen on the Malay Peninsula, which al- 
most lies between them. 

Fehrua/ry ^Ith. — At 7.30 a. m. started on 
horseback for Lubu Sik^ping. At first the road 
led through the lowland near Bondyol, and then 
crossing a rapid stream began to ascend a Harrow 
winding valley. My little pony took me up the 
steep places apparently with as little exertion ^ if 
we were ascending a gentle acclivity, like all the 
saddle and carriage horses used in the archipelago, he 
was a stallion, it being -considered among all these 
islands as disgraceful for a man to ride or drive a 
mare as it would be in our land for a farmer to plongjk 
with a yoke of cows. Even geldings are never seen, 
and, as would naturally be expected, the stallionia^ 
unless^remarkably well-trained, are very vicious, aa^ 
worse than all, extremely capricious, springing, dr 
kicking, or halting, without any^provocaticMB, ly^ 
without giving their rider the sligl|l^ warning; 
when they are perfectly trained, t^y are.amonig-;^ 
finest saddle-hors^ in ike world, are so 

so suim-fboted. In a abort time f e 
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chADg^d into a deep ravine, and ti»e road ciwtiaxtQd 
to ascend along one of its steep sides, and became so 
narrow that I was afraid my horse would lose Ms 
footing in the soft clay, and that we should both ^ 
down to certain destruction on the rocks that raised 
their ragged jaws above the spray of the foaming 
torrent below. A dark forest of primeval, gigantic 
trees covered the sides of the mountains above us, 
and crossing a rickety bridge we found many of their 
huge trunks lymg across our path. They had lived 
to their allotted age and had not fallen by the hand 
of man. TMs road has been lately made, and already 
great fissures in its outer edge show that it is quite 
ready to slide down the mountain. 

Large troops of monkeys have established them- 
selves in this dark gorge, and just when I was in the 
most dangerous place they made a frightful noise, 
some trumpeting, some screeching, and some making 
a |HX)longed shrill whistling, yet I could only see one 
or two, though the natives who were building the 
road assured me that the tops of the trees were full 
of them. While in this deep ravine I crossed the 
equator for the third time sin^ I entered the archi- 
pdagq. 

l l|ad HOW climbed up one thousand four hundred 
feet , ^ t | t ng my short ride, and was therefore two 
^i#n|lmd one hundred feet above the sea. To the 
northiveSt there now opened out before me a 
Harrow, gentily descending valley, like the one I bad 
left behind ; in fact, this 'Water-ehed is nmrH^n trsEH** 
t&m ridge which unites tlm Barizan chain 
<hain parallel to .it, in the same way as it is dont by 
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the raaget m which the MSirapi and iiee 

Sago rise. Ilhis appears to be aatmt^ly as frnitfol a 
regioai as the Menangkabau cpuntry proper, and 
|waa tmdonbtedly induded within the limits of 
that empire durii^ its mostflonrishing period, This 
valley is generally very poorly cultivate on aecoont 
of the small numbers of its population. jSy ihe way- 
side were a number of coffee-gardena The 
were well filled with fruit, but they hadj^ been great- 
ly neglected, and the tall grass was rapidly choldng 
them. 

A few miles farther on I came to Lubu Sik^ping, 
where we were to rest until the next day. A native 
Cfpzi^ner, or “ overseer,” was stationed here to receive 
the coffee from the adjoining plantationa He liad 
•not heard of our comiag, and was quite surprised to 
see a stranger here in such a remote spot among the 
motmtains, and not the less so when I informed him 
that the inspector w^ just behind me, and that I 
only chanced to be in advance because, from what I 
had heard of the road in the gorge, I had no fancy to 
ride through it in a wide carriage. He received u% 
however, like all the other officials, in the most polite 
manner, and was evidently glad that something Imd 
occurred to break up the dull routine of of 

exile. It wiM market-day here, and, as sobt^ i met 
scone of the natives returning to thrir homes, I mw 
that they were a different people ^m those of tbe 
Idenangkabau country, and the oveprseer told m§ tliafc 
they are not natives of this par(|calar regsof|| 
belong to rile wild tribe of Lahi% whn^ 
seefii^^ op rim Talley, apd thi|t;§ 
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that this place is called Lubu gik4ping. They now 
build houses like those of other Malaya They are 
bett^-formed people than the Javanese, tod closely 
resemble in their features the Or<mgl<m% or common 
Malays of tlse coast regiona Their favorite holiday- 
dress is chiefly a bright scarlet. Half an hour after 
I arrived here the inspector cama He had found the 
road so narrow in one or two places that the natives 
had to push out planks beyond the outer edge of the 
road to support the outside wheels of the carriage, 
and I was glad that I came on horseback, though, 
when I led the vicious brute, I had to keep a constant 
watch to prevent him from seizing my wrist in his 
teeth. 

At 5 p. M. we walked out to enjoy the grand 
scenery in the vicinity. The level plateau here, which 
is one thousand five hundred feet above the sea, is 
bounded on the northeast side by an exceedingly 
steep, almost overhanging range of mountains, whose 
several crests appear to be five thousand feet above 
us. It was one of the most imposing sights I wit- 
nessed on that island of high mount^s. Mount 
Ophir is just west of this jflace, and at sunset we 
saw it through a gap in the mountains near us, rest- 
ing iis lofty purple summit against the golden sky. 

^^Mma/ry 28#A — find it much more agreeable to 
ridc'^ horseback most of the time, because I oan stop 
or turn round when I please, and the opziener has 
therefore given me a horse to go the next ten paala., 
For aU that distance the scenery was much bk-A thto 
described last night, except that the vhUeykept wide^ 
mg as we progressed EortJiward, 
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Monntamis, bang fejptiher j6wm ns, wa*e not so impos- 
ing. When we had c<nne to the limit of the oreraWl 
territoiy, another living in the next district met ns and 
travelled with ns to his little hpns^ where wo dined 
on venison while he entertained ns wiii|,tig^-st<nries. 
Only a few days before we teived he had seen a 
tiger in the road bnt little more than a rifle-shot from 
his house; and, indeed, the deer that supplied the 
venison we were eating had been shot in his own gar- 
den, where it had evidently been chased by one of 
those ferocious beasts. At the opziener’s houses there 
is a regular price for every thing furnished, and you 
order what you please, though one can seldom feast 
on venison, and must generally satisfy his hunger on 
chickens and eggs, and, to receive both of these dif- 
ferent articles, he needs only to order the latter. In the 
houses of all officials of a higher rank than oprieners 
it would be considered no less than an insult to 


offer to pay for your lodging. Prom this place I 
rode with the inspector a distance of twenty-five 
miles to Kau, the chief village in this valley. We 
had not gone far before we came into herds pf 
faloes, wMch are more than half-wild and smdMtt 
very dangerous, but the natives that accompaxd^ lis 
'kept up a loud shouting, and the herd leaped to the 
right and left into the jungle and tall grassy an4 ^ 
lowed us to pass on unmolested. The 
sometimes shoot them, but cpnsidef it a most 
oul kind of Bp<mt, for they say#hat whem ^ 
wounded, but not fatally, hu waijwtaiidy 
pursue the hunter, and, if llf 

4Q^{hilygoi« him td death, 
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On onr way we m>ssed several long, covered 

bridges, one of which was so low and onr horse so 
unmanageable, that we came near losing the top of 
our carriage before vip could throw it bach. Two or 
three of them were so bent down in the middle by 
only a buffalo and a native occasionally crossing them, 
that I was unwilling to risk myself in the carriage, 
and jumped out and crossed them on foot. One 
vibrated up and down in such a manner that I 
certainly expected at the next moment I should 
see the inspector, horse, bridge, and all, in the midst 
of the stream below. This stream begins at Lubu 
Sik6ping, and, after flowing northwest to Rau, where 
it is called Sumpur, it curves to the northeast, and, 
receiving tributaries during its course, flows on tiU it 
empties into the Strait of Malacca. The coffee raised 
in this valley is transported mpada^ from Lunda, a 
small village south of this place, over a high, difficult 
way to Ayar Bangis, on the west coast. Sometimes 
a hot simoom sweeps up the valley from the south, 
parching up the vegetation and causing a severe ill- 
ness to. those foreigners who are exposed to it. The 
mountams here are much lower on the east than on 
the west, and, as there are no deep clefts in the Bari- 
zan chain here, as in the Menangkabau coimtry, the ' 
Sumpur is obliged to find its outlet to the east. 

The soil here is not as fertile as farther to the 
north, where it is somewhat higher, the elevation of 
this point being only one thousand feet. Here we 
see the benefit of the transverse ranges that conaect 
the Barkan to its paraUel chain. At Bondyol, m 
the next valley to the south, where we were 
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day, we ifound the bottom of the valley aboimding 
in rich vegetation, though that was three hundred 
feet lower than this place, because that valley is so 
short that the air has no room tq become heated to a 
dry simoom, which can wither the vegetation as it 
sweeps along. It is, therefore, in this valley that the 
simoom is formed, not on the high mountains that 
border it or on the adjacent ocean. 

March 1«#. — ^Lefb Kau at 6 a. m., for we have an- 
other long day’s journey before us. As yesterday, 
the road led along the bottom of the valley, but soon 
a range of mountains appeared before us, and we 
began to ascend along the side of a deep ravine. Ihe 
rock here was exposed, and proved to be a soft sand- 
stone covered with clay. Here we came to a third 
water-shed two thousand one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and could look back down the valley of Kau to 
the southeast. Its length in a right line, from this 
water-shed to that at the gorge near Lubu Sik6ping, 
is thirty geographical miles, but, instead of being 
straight, it curves to the northeast, and is of a 
crescent form, widest in the middle, and gradually 
narrowing toward the extremities. In its broadest 
part it is not more than sis or eight miles wide. We 
now turned to the northwest, abd b^an to descend 
into another valley, that of Mand^ling. Here tike 
mountains are quite devoid of forests, and only cov- 
ered with a tall, rank, hseless grasS^ the 
<m%c6mm. 

At Marisipongi, the first • villa|pe we came to m. 
this valley, we found we were amoi|^ mi mitirdy lie# 
|>eople, the Battas or Bataks. 'Sbly also bdoi^ to 
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the Malay race, but have an alphabet and a language 
of their own. Each of their villages usually consists 
of only a single street, which is straight, and not 
necessarily parallel to the road. Here it was market- 
day, and, while we stopped to rest, I had a good op- 
portunity of observing them. The women generally 
wore only a sarong fastened at the waist and descend- 
ing to the knee, the upper part -of the body being 
wholly uncovered. As we passed, the yoimger wo- 
men made up for this deficiency to the best of their 
ability with the scarf in which they were carrying 
their children. These young women have the odd 
custom of wearing from fifteen to twenty iron rings 
in each ear, and as many more on their arms above 
the wrist. 

A great many persons of both sexes, and even 
some children, were afilicted with that unsightly 
malady, goitre, and had laige swellings, generally on 
the neck, though I noticed one at the lower end of 
the breastbone. The cause assigned here by the 
Dutch officials for this disease is that Iffieae people 
hftve been accustomed to use very little salt, the iodine 
contai|ied in that condiment being supposed to act as 
^ prev^tive to the development of tlie disease. If is 
seldom or never appear amt^ those Malays 
who,Iiave lived on the sea-coast f<fr several genera- 
tions, and I do not rem^ember to h|iye seen a single 
case in such a locality. ' 

Th^e market-place was ncfthi^ but a shed, and 
^ here a few Chinese and Arabs #6^ displaying cotton 
doth, knives, and omamenl^ am the native had 
brought dried and smoked fish, ^hioh they catch in 
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these raohn^tam-streams, also bananas, jambns or rose- 
apples, and a kind of fruit like that from which the 
guava jelly is made. 

Eice is the chief article of food of the natives here, 
with dried fish and bananas, and a few eggs and chick- 
ens. From this village we rode to Kotanopan, our 
way again descending along a large foaming brook, 
in which the opziener of that district assured me the 
natives were accustomed to wash, for gold, which they 
still obtain, though only in small quantities. 

Here we passed the grave of a Batta. It con- 
sisted of a rectangular moimd, with a wooden image 
of a horse’s head on one end, and a part of a horse’s 
tail fastened to the other — the mound forming his 
body. At each of the four comers was an image of a 
nude man or woman. Over the whole was a rude roof 
supported on four posts, and around the whole was 
placed a row of sticks fotir feet high, and a foot or 
two apart, bearing on their tops small flags of white 
cloth. This tendency to ornament graves we have 
already noticed among the aborigines of the Mina- 
hassa. It is also seen, but in a more revolting form, 
in the Papuan temple at Dorey. 

Maxell 2d . — ^From Kotanopan we have come to 
Fort Elout, after a journey of more than ordinary 
danger. For the first five miles our road was very 
good, but then we foun^t, it, completely ovei^rown 
with tail grasa So loii^^ as it was over the level 
lands there was little dshger, but soon it changed to 
the flanks of a spe^ |hrowh out liy the chain that 
formed the northeastern boundar|’ of the valley. 
There.it became very narrow, and ^ tall grass oom- 
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pletely hid its outer edge. Besides, our Horse was 
wholly unaccustomed to a carriage, and only half- 
trained, and every few moments took it into his head 
to stop so short that we had to hold on to the car- 
riage all the time, or at an unexpected moment find 
ourselves going over the fender. The road was now 
taking us out toward the end of the spur, the ravine 
was growing deeper and deeper with an alarming 
rapidity, and I began to wish myself out of the car- 
riage, hut the inspector was unwilling to stop the 
horse for fear we could not get him started again. A 
Malay was guiding our wild steed by the bit, and 
away we were dashing at full gallop, when suddenly, 
as we rounded the spur, the road, which was cut in 
the rock, was so narrow that the outside wheels of 
the carriage were just on its outer edge, and from 
that verge the rock descended in such a perpendicu- 
lar precipice that I could look from my seat in tie 
carriage down fully two hundred feet, with a boiling 
torrent beneath me. It was evidently too late to 
jump then, so I seized hold of the carriage^ deier- 
mined not to go off before my companion, the in- 
spector, who, realizing at once our great ^nnger, and 
peri^ving that the only thing that ^e couM do was 
to keep the horse going at th^op ot SpeeA, 
shunted to the horse, and, in ilie same brea^ threat- 
ens to take off the Malay^s head if he should let go 
of iSe-«bridle. Some fra^nents of rock h^'frUen 
down into the road, and onr fo^wheel, mi 
inner side, struck these with such viblenee 
though certainly we shonld be throi^n 
iH>w sheff down the precipe 
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seemed to hang in the air, &nd tjie^i the Foad widened. 

I drew a long l^Peivt^ of relief and theh hdimded, <|a# 
over <lie wlw^ oh to the solid ground, before I cotdd 
fully iEtithi^in3r8elf that, thanks to a l^d PFovidenoe 
and fs^ of ^vitation, I whs really aafe. 

lb© ^#eetoF said that he hl4 travelled many 
thottsa^mler 'in «Fava, in all manners of ways, and 
through ail miners of dangers, but was nc^ |Kli 
frightened before, and that heWOilPd bi^t go badi; 
tht^way m-aeaxrii^for tenlhoinw^^gnilders. If 
we had only known what we weie»oonsing to, w# 
conld hai^got out and walked, but it waardready tdo 
late whoa ^e saw. the danger. I ^determined to l4d^ 
m> that day, lind made onr gnido ' 

exddc^pte^s with me, and i^ve me his hors^,, 
dangerous the natives call Kabawjatn^ 
the-hu£yoes>frU.^ Only a,t^ort time before, a^£fiiii|^ 
was driving a single buf^sdo py 3 D||dk»t. along 
T?ray,wWhe» he shied a 
w^ dhahdd in pieces <m 
' .)d,'^ort distance beyond pike s 
horses, nt a little settleaaeat of tlili!tii|| 
hou^ are aeattmnd over the nKnmti^H^ 
gathered into one place. They aimjiki 
long, and eight or . ten wide, and 
^les. The wkls axe made of 
are thkxM straw, ''tybs. ' ' 
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|ii®cause it is tie staple article^ of food among tieir 
neighbors. They are yet slaves to their rajah, just 
as the people of all the tribes in this vicinity were 
before they were conquered by the Dutch, for the 
Lubus, so far as we know, remain as they were in the 
most ancient times. Here I enjoyed a magnificent 
view of the active volcano Seret 1M<5rapi, the summit 
of which is five thousand nine hundred feet above the 
sea. It is not a separate mountain like the M4rapi 
of the Menangkabau country, but merely a peak in 
the Barizan chain. Prom its top a jet of opaque gas 
rose into the clear, blue sky, while small cumuli came 
up behind the coast-chain from the ocean, and seemed 
to settle on its highest summits, as if weary, and wish- 
ing to rest, before they continued their endless flight 
through the sky. 

When we again came to the bottom of the valley, 
we found what seemed to us a wonder — a smooth, 
well-graded road, bordered on either side with a row 
of beautiful shade-trees. All the low land in this 
vicinity is used for sawas, and the rice, which was 
mostly two-thirds grown, waved most charmingly in 
t|ie light wind, that reminded me of our summer- 
breezes. The inspector, who was an old gentleman, 

> fi^lt somewhat worn out with such incessant jolting, 
ka'd, as I had been travelling without Btopping for 
«f|ght-days, I was only too glad to have one day of 

also. 

At sunset, as is always the custom in4;hese tropi-* 
cal lands, we took an evening walk. The many fires 
now raging in the tall grass that covers thelbwer 
flanks of the mountains have so fi,lle(| the nir with 
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smoke, that when the- sun had sunk behind the sen* 
rated crest of the Barizan, the whole horizon for 
twenty degrees and to a considerable height was 
lighted up with one unvarying golden glow. Here 
the Barizan is composed of four or five parallel 
ranges, which rise successively one above the othar 
until the last forms the highest elevation in that 
chain. These different ranges were of various shades 
of color ; that the nearest to us, or the lowest, bemg 
the darkest, apd those above it of a lighter and 
lighter hue up’ the highest range, which had a 
bright border of gold along its crest ; and from that 
line to where we stood the air seemed filled with a 
purple dust. As the daylight faded, the fires in the 
taU grass on the hUl-sides became more distinct; 
sometimes advancing in a broad, continuous band, 
and sometimes breaking up into an irregular, beaded 
line. Soon afterward the moon rose as charmingly 
in th® east as the sun just gloriously set in the west. 
First a diffuse light appeared along the mountain- 
tops and whitened the fleecy cumuli hovering over 
their summits. Then that part of the sky grew 
brighter and brighter until the light of the full moon 
feB like a silver cascade over the serrated edge of the 
high mountains and rested on the tops of the hills 
below. An assistant resident is stationed here at 
Fort Elout, who has charge of this fruitful val^ of 
MandeHng, which is wholly inhabited by the'Battlaa. 
The territory between this valley and the west coa^ 
is flteo inhabited by this rude people. The Keddent 
explained to us the trouble taken % the governing 
and the expense , it was incurring, |n order to tearih 
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them to read and write, and cultivate the Is&id. One 
time the older children burned all the books given 
them by the government, supposing that, of course 
if they had no books, they would not be required to 
go to school. Earthquakes are fi^uent here, and, 
but a short time since, seven shocks occurred in one 


day. All came from the south, exactly from the di- 
rection where the Seret M 4 rapi is seen burning. Most 
of them were accompanied by a noise, which pre- 
ceded the shock long enough for the Resident to r^ 
mark to a friend, “ there comes another,” before the 
shock itself was perceived. Here we saw many 
hanging birds’-nests, most ingeniously constructed. 
They were made of fine grass, woven into a Tn«»n«T 
having the form of a pear or gourd, from eight inches 
to a foot long. The smaller part is attached to the 
end of a drooping twig, and on the bottom at one 
side IS the opening of a tube about an inch and a 
half m diameter. This rises vertically for four or 
five mches and then curves over and descends^e a 
^ho^ At the end of the short part of this syphon 
fte tabe u to a gpherical cavilj, Mdiere 

tie mgemons bird h™ her eoos In 

liito rings ora h^bV \.„ 4 . wound 


liito rings ora helix b,r+ 1 iT -ix 
tion until the 

^08 are small artificial^ooi * Among 

“ chiM, . 
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Chinese thGmaelves. . After these shallow pools have 
been used for this purpose a year or two, the fish 
are taken out, the larger ones sent to market, and 
the smaller ones transferred to another pond. The 
water in the first pool is then <lrsined o£^ and its 
bottom becomes a fruitful rice-field. In flus manner 
the natives allow their land to lie fallow, and at the 
same time make it yield a good crop. 

M<mih ^th . — ^At 0 A. M., started from Ran for Pa- 
dang Sidempuan, at the northern end of this vallqr, 
which begins on the south at Marisipongi, where we 
first saw the Battas. All day our route has been in the 
bottom of the valley, at a general elevation of one thou- 
sand feet. Sometimes we passed over gentle imdnla- 
tions, but usually over one monotonous level area 
covered with tall grass, in which were interspersed 
large clmnps of shrubbery. In one village there 
were two most enormous waringin-trees, under whidi 
the villagers had prepared a rude table. On this 
they had spread young cocoa-nuts, and bananas, ap- 
parently the only Mnds of fruit they had to ofifer. 

As we advanced, the mountains on our right 
dwindled until they formed hills, whose tops were 
only five or six hundred fiset above the plateau in 
which we were travelling. Before us rose anoth*^ 
great transverse ridge, in which towered up the peak 
of Lubu Bajah to a height of over mx thousand 
hundred feet above the sea. It v$ the highest nunm.- 
tain in (he Batta Lands, as the Dutch call the h ig|fe 
plateaus of Silindong and TV»bi^ which lie norihL nf 
this transverse ridge, and are be^^nd the lindtaeCIM 
territory snbje^ to the govenu|^nt of tho 
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lands India. Soon after we arrived, the re- 

ceived a letter from a Batta chief. It waa nothing 
but a piece of young bamboo a couple of inches in 
diameter and about six inches long. On this had 
been scratched, with a blunt needle, chai*acter8 of 
various shapes, quite intricate, but not having by 
any means the barbarous appearance of those used 
by the Chinese. The object of this letter was to in- 
form the (xmln'olewr that during a recent rain a bridge 
near the rajah’s village had been washed sway. Un- 
like the Chinese language, where every character is a 
word, the Batta is an alphabetic language, and one 
of their own invention. As spoken by the various 
branches of this tribe it differs only to the degree of 
dialects, and the language is, therefore, a unit. The 
religion of this people is a belief in evil spirits and 
omens. The place where their abori^nal civilization 
sprang up was probably in the neighboring plateau 
of SUindong and on the borders of Lake Toba. 
Thence they seem to have spread over all the area 
they now occupy in the interior and to the sea-coast 
on either side. In later times the people of Menaii^- 
kabau, or Malays proper, extended their power along 
the coast and made the Battas an inland people. 

The strangest fact concerning this people, who 
have come to such a state of civilization as to invent 
an alphabet of their own, is, that all of them, be- 
yond the territory under the Dutch Government, are 
Those living on this plain also feasted on 
P_ flesh until the- Dutch conquered them, mid 

’ • ® fiendish custom, 

ine nijah of ^ipuuk assured the govmnor at Pad 
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that he had eaten human £esh between thirty and 
forty times, and that he had never in all his life 
tast^ any thing that he relished half as weU. This 
eustom has prevailed among the Battasfirom time 
immemorial. 

From Marco Polo’s writings we learn that, as 
early at least as in 1290, they were addicted to thdr 
present revolting habits. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, who visited Tapannli Bay 
in 1820, was informed that any one who should be 
convicted of the following five crimes must be cut 
up alive : For adultery; midnight robbery; in wars, 
where prisoners were taken ; intermarrying in the 
same tribe; and for a treacherous attack on any 
house, village, or person. The facts which came to 
my knowledge while in this re^on, and the state- 
ments of the Dutch officials and of the natives 
themselves, entirely confirm this account of their 
customs and laws, except in regard to that against 
intermarrying. Such are yet the pnmtices of the 
people in this unmediate vidnity, and such, not 
many years ago, were those of all the people 
among whom we had been travelling for the last 
four days. 

Here, and nt several other places in the interior, 
I have seen young trees of a spedes of dnnamon, 
hayu mama^ or ** sweet wood” of the Malays. Its 
leaves and bark have a considerahle aroma, but it iu 
not the true dnnamon of Ceylon, mor that of CMihi 
China nor Chma. Cinnamons of pie or 
occur also in Java, Borneo, Luao4 

tmr needed renalrixiR and < 
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spector and I were becoming &tigaed, we iherefore 
rested at this place for a day. 

Ma/rch 6(A . — Started early in the carriage for 
Lumut, in a westerly direction. Onr road continued 
to ascend until we reached the water-shed formed by 
the Barizan, and were two thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea We now passed out of the great 
valley of Mand^ling, which is fifty-five miles long in 
a right line, but only from six to ten miles broad. 

The descent from the water-shed toward the sea is 


gradual, but the road is execrable and exceedingly nar- 
row at best, and wholly covered, except a narrow foot- 
path, with tall grass. Besides, our horses had never 
been harnessed to a carriage liefore, and, after many 
finitless attempts to guide them, I said to the inspect- 
or that the only way we should be able to proceed 
would be to make the wild natives, who gathered to 
look on, haul us themselves. He replied that that 
would be perfectly impossible, for they respect no 
one but the governor. However, I noti^ that they 
recognized our « American” as the one the governor 
had used in travelling that way once before— the only 
time a carriage had ever been seen on the road— and 
jumping out, directed our Malay attendants, who 


rueir language, to say to them the gov- 
emorwi^ us to take the “American ” through to 8i- 

^d. Ills chanced to strike them favorably, and 

asTheli to haul us as &r 

"fT' three of. the talleik 

md fittest and placed them betwe® the tMHs, and 
^nged others outside to haul, ^ 
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tans fastened to the forward axle, and a suitable pro- 
portion behind to hold back by a rattan secured to 
the hind part of the carriage as we w6nt down-hill. 
All being in their places, I jumped into the caniage. 
A wild yell was raised, and away we dashed down a 
gradual descent, as if we were drawn by a race-horse; 
^e rcmd became steeper and steeper, and we flew 
faster and faster; those behind had evidently for- 
gotten what was expected of them. Those in fix)nt, 
who were outside of the thills, dropped the rattan and 
leaped aside for fear of the rattling wheels behind 
them, and those in the thills shoute^ut aU sorte of 
implorings and execrations against those behind, who 
seemed to enjoy the discomfiture of their fellows too 
much to hold back at .all. When we reached the 
bottom of the long hill, the men in the thills were 
the only ones near the carriaga The others were 
scattered at intervals all the way down the hUl, 
but were coming on as fast as they could. All 
seemed in the best of temper, except those in the 
thills, who gave a spirited lecture to the others; 
but at once all formed as before, and took us up 
the succeeding hiH The inspector was in constant 
apprehension of some mishap, but I thought we 
might as well be drawn by wild men as wild horses. 

Just before we arrived at each village, the ngah 
of that place met us with men enough to take us cm 
to the next kampong, and somet^es we had forty oar 
fifty of thmn dravrii^ us at a #me. On ike level 
lands they usually took us al<^ at a fos^ eamtsr, 
shouting, and screaming, and l««!|hig, as if t|;ty weace 
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At noon we caj||D to the* famous sus^iension 
bridge of rattan, of tt^ich I had been, hearing the 
most frightful accounts for the last hundred miles. 
At once I took off my shoes to avoid slipping, and 
hastened down the airy, oscillating way, without al* 
lowing myself to look down and become giddy at 
the fearful depth beneath me. At the middle it 
rests on the tops of tall trees, which grow from a 
small island in the torrent far below. It has been 
constructed by first stretching across three large rat- 
tans. On them narrow strips of boards are placed 
transversely, and fastened at each end strips of 


common rattan. Other rattans, starting from the 
ground at a little distance back of the bank, pass 
above the branches of high oamphor-trees that grow 
on the edge of the chasm in which the torrent flows. 
Descending from these branches in a sharp curv^ 
they rise again steeply at the farther end of the 
bridge. From these rattans vertical are fit s- 


tened to the rattans below them, exactly, as in our 
suspensipn bribes, and thus all parts are made to 
aid in supporting the weight. At each bank the 
bridge is some eight feet wide, but it narrows tow- 
ai-d the middle until it is only two feet, where it 
vibrates the mpst I had been directed to go over 
1 possible, at a hnrried walk, and thus break up the 
oscillatmg motion, and particularly cautioned against 

seizing the side of the brid^, lest it might s^S 

riie OH>o8ite side and throw me off i^ the^yss 
was just in tWroftl • wl^ I 

J tin tne act of placing my foot, h4;be^ 
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loose and slipped over to one ao tliat, if 1 liad 
stepped as I had intended, I should have put 
foot through, if indeed I had not fidlen headl^% 
and been dashed on the rocks in the torrent more 
than a hundred feet beneath mB. I therefore stopped 
instantly, and allowed mysdf to swing with the 
bridge until it came to a state of rest, and then 
again went on edowly, and safely reached the oppo* 
fflte bank My compankma, who stood on the bank 
behind me, became greatly alarmed when they saw 
me stop in the midst of the long span, and were sure 
that I had eithm* become giddy, or was fi^htmted^ 
and that, in mther case, I would grasp hold of idm 
side of the bridge contrary to their express ordent 
The difficulty in crossing this bridge, which is as 
flexible as Manilla rope, is »> great^ not only because 
it osdllates to the right and left, but because there is a 
vertical motion, and its whole floor, instead of moving 
inonepieoe^iscontanually rolling k a series of waves 
An offidal, who had takmi very caiefbl measuremesats 
of it in order to make an estaxaste of the eoirt of arect* 
a true bridge, fln* this aiiy way does not deserve 
sufih ft Buhstanthd name, gave me the Allowing %■ 
mrit? total length, 8H bright of tim middle 
and lowest part of the firrii span above the 
108 ffiet ; helghtiof the middle and luweri; 
second flpsat 1818 ffiei Ihe ii)8||otor thsai^cmn 
ovmr enffily, and we wrihed a dutaoeifhs a 
a^^Mirizg village addle ihe 
OUT eanlige to ineoes inid 

I iito one of tlMitomia Jm 
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selves to be constantly tortured by presentiments and 
omens, I could not rid myself of an impression that 
some accident was going to happen to those who were 
bringing over the carriage, and went back to see for 
myself what they were doing. The wheels and top 
were over, and six natives were bringing the body, 
which, though quite lai^e, was very light. They had 
already crossed the long span, and were coming on 
to the short one. “ Is it possible,” I said to myself, 
“ that such a slight structure can hold such a weight 
at such a great leverage ? We shall soon see, for 
they are rapidly coming to the middle of the second 
span.” At the next instant there was a loud, sharp 
crack, like the report of a pistoL One of the large 
rattans that went over the high branches of the 
camphor-trees and supported the sides, had parted at 
one of its joints. The officer who had charge of the 
bridge, and was standing by my side, seized me by the 
shoulder in his fright. As soon as the rattan on one 
side broke, the bridge gave a fearful lurch in the op- 
posite direction, but the natives all knew they must 
k^p perfectly quiet and allow themselves to swing, 
md, finally, when it had become still, they came on 
arefnlly and safely reached the bank. The officer 
ind I botli believed that the moment one of the rat- 
^ brek% Hie others, having of course to support a 
inch grailer weight, would also break, and that we 
kould hlar a few more similar crackings, and see all 
lie natives fell headlong down nearly one hundred 
ad forty feet into the boiling torrent beneath, which 
so rapid that only a few days ago a buffalo, that 
asstwding in the side of the stream a^yo 
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bridge, lost his footing and was earned down withont 
being able to reach either bank. 

The carriage was soon put together again, and a 
good number of natives detailed to haul us to the 
next villi^e, and away we dashed along, and that 
fearful place was soon hidden from our view. Prom 
this point to Lumut our road extended over a hilly, 
undulating coimtry, in which we crossed a number 
of small streams on rafts of bamboo. 

Lumut we found to be only an opziener’s station. 
A Malay teacher is also employed here by the govern- 
ment, but the general appearance of the people has 
changed little since they were accustomed to enjoy 
their cannibal feasts, and this is true of aU the na- 
tives we have seen this side of Padang Sidempuan. 

Most of the rajahs we have seen tc^4ay have worn 
garments profusely ornamented with gold. The head- 
dress of each usually consisted of a short turban so 
wound aroimd the head that the two ends hung down 
in front, and to these were fastened small, thin pieces 
of gold of a diamond or circular form. They also 
wear short jackets which are usually trimmed with a 
broad band of gold, though a few had silver instead. 
At the waist is worn a belt on which is worn in front 
a laige diamond-shaped ornament four or five inches 
long, made of thili gold and ornamented with flowws 
and scrolls. When at Rau, we visited a native who 
was fiunous for his skill in manufrufinring sudi goldea 
omamenta The leaves whidi he tnade on them wetie 
i^mnarkably well-proportioned, ai|d the details veci; 
correctly wrought in; and we a|inired his slrill 
more when lm came to show us tools, whiotL 
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sisted of a flat stone for an anvil, a hammer, land two 
or three large, blunt awls. Having beaten the gold 
out into thin sheets of the desired form, he made the 
leaves rise in relief by forming a corresponding groove 
on the opposite or inner side. In other cases he had 
formed the gold into small wire, which was bent into 
helices for ornaments to be placed on the front of such 
articles as buttons. At Fort de Kock this business 
is carried on so extensively as to form an important 
branch of the internal trade. The metal generally 
used there is silver, the coin imported by the Dutch, 
for we have no reason to suppose that that metal is 
found on this island. They make models of their 
houses, of leaves, flowers, and all the principal fruits, 
which are sent to Padang, where they And a ready 
demand among the foreigners, who send them as pres- 
ents to their friends in Europe. 

We have just been honored by a call from the 
two rajahs of this little village of Lumut. The bands 
of gold on their jackets were two inches broad — an 
indication that the precious metal must be obtmned 
in all this region in very considerable quantities. 
Evfer since entering the southern end of the valley 
of Mand^ling, I have been repeatedly informed 
'that^ the natives obtained gold by washing in their 
At Fort Elout the Resident showed 
Me a nugget, as laige as a pigeon’s egg, which a nar 
tiv<5 had just found in a neighboring stream where 
they had certainly been at work fed*, centuries. 
Washing seems to 1^ almost the only mode adopted 
l^the natives for obtaining gold, and I heard of only 
plaSe where they have ever attompted to take it . 
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from the rock. That place is in the mountains west 
of Bau. 

Ma/rch — ^Early this morning continued on 

for Sibogay with the satisfactory feeling that this day 
would be the last of our long and difScult journey. 
The road for ten miles led through a deep forest of 
^gantic camphor-trees, DryohaiUmo^B comphora^ the 
tall, straight trunks of which rose up like lofty col- 
umns. From their high branches hung down hun- 
dreds of the cord-like roots of a parasite. The “ cam- 
phor-oil ” is obtained from these trees by making a 
smalf cavity in the trunk near the ground, and the 
fluid dripping into this cavity is the “ oil” After 
a tree has been dead for a long time, it is cut 
down and split up, and layers of pure camphor are 
foimd crystallized in thin plates in the fissures, where 
the wood in dying has slightly split open. TSiis is 
known as.“ camphor bams,” from Bams,* a village on 
the coast a short distance to the north, because such 
crystallized camphor was formerly exported from that 
place. The Chinese and Japanese, who suppose it 
possesses the most extravagant healing properties, 
pay enormous prices for it, while, except that it is 
somewhat purer, it is probably not any better than 
that they make themselves by distillation from the 
wood of the Oirmmmn eamphora. The camphor- 
tree is not only valuable for the camphor it yields, 
but also for its timber, which is very straight and 
free from knots and other imperfectiona This is a 
fevorite region for tigers, and I have* semi ease or 
more skins at* the house of each) offidaL ‘ A diort 
time since, an elephant came dowri here from the in- 
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tenor, but tbe natives failed to, secure so valuable a 
prize. Herds of tbem are said to frequently appear 
in the Silindong plateau. The tusks of one taken 
here lately were sold for one thousand guilders (four 
hundred Mexican dollars). On our way we passed 
eight or ten houses of Battas, who had come down 
from the mountains. They were placed on posts 
like those we have been seeing ; but the gable-ends, 
instead of being perpendicular, slant outward, so that 
the ridge-pole, which comes up high at each end, is 
mudi longer than the* floor. Over a number of Jbhese 
streams we found long suspension bridges, but none 
were high as that over the Batang TaroL- Ascend- 
ing to the crest of a mountain-range, some six or 
eight hundred feet in height, we found before us a 
grand view of the high mountains, stretching in a 
semicircle around the bay of Tapanuli ; of the low 
land at their feet, and of a part of the bay itself A 
steep, zigzag way took us down nearly to the level 
of the sea, and led us over the low land to the vil- 
lage of Siboga, a small Dutch settlement and mili- 
tary station at the head of the bay. 



CHAPTER XIV 


EETCTRir TO PADANO. 

Back of Siboga rises a higli peak, and from its 
summit I was confident that I could enjoy a magnifi- 
cent view over the whole bay. A native engaged to 
show me the way to its top, but after we had trav- 
elled a long distance I found he had even less idea of 
how we were to reach the desired spot than I had 
myself. Other natives gave me directions, but that 
day was too far spent for such a journey, and I there- 
fore made my pretended guide travel with me the 
next day for nothing, as a punishment for his lying. 
Following up a stream back of the settlement, we 
took a minor valley to the south, and discovered a 
narrow path by which the Battas sometimes come 
down from the interior. This led up through a thick 
forest to a large place where that people had par- 
tially cleared the land by burning dpwn the trees. In 
the irregular spaces between the stumps they had 
planted pineapples and yams, whi4>^ were both thriv- 
ing remarkably well When wb\had gained that 
place I found the desired peak stid above us. My 
attendant now bagged me not to «|tempt to rearii iV 
less, as I aftoward learned, fr(n| his fear of riio 
Balto than from his frar of the Ivil spirit irhso % 
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said to inhabit that high point, and whom he be- 
lieved we should certainly meet. But we gained the 
summit without meeting nny unearthly intruders. 
There I found the whole bay and its shores spread 
out before me like a map. The broad coral banks 
bordering several of the points and islands were of a 
light-clay color in the dark-blue water, which was 
only here and there ruffled by the light morning 
breezes then moving over its limpid surface. This 
bay is said to closely resemble the bay of Eio Janeiro 
by those who have seen both. To the north it has a 
long arm, but on the south its boundary is sharply 
defined when viewed from the lofty point \^here I 
stood, while off the mouth of the bay was the high 
island of Mensalla, its hills making a sharply-ser- 
rated line against the sky. 

On another occasion I made an excursion in a 
boat some six miles toward the northern end of the 
bay to look at some layers of coal. Leavuig the 
boat we went a nhort distance up the side of a range 
of hills on the northwest side of the bay, and, crossing 
two small ridges that ran down to the shore, found 
the bed -of a brook, which at that season was dry. 
In one of its sides were seen the layers of coal, ap- 
proximately parallel to the surface of the hills, and 
rerting on clay sfshirts, to which they appeared per- 
fectly conformable f^rossing another low ridge, we 
l^me down into tlie bed of another brook,* where the 
|toe strata were ^qin seen. The coal here is veiy 
■ppire, except near the middle layers, aluji appears 
» be^ little commercial value ; neitiier is the pros- 
!^8ct fia^eniUE for finding other strata of a bottM* oiml. 
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ity beneftli those seen at the surface. Although 
I looked careftdly, I could detect no leaves or steins 
of plants, or any oi^anic remains, hy which the geo- 
logical age of this coal could be determined ; but the 
position of* the layers parallel to the surface, or last 
folding the ’strata have undergone, ngrees with its 
mineral characters in placing it, Jike the other coals 
of Sumatra, in the tertiary period. 

As I ciune 4o Siboga from the south, over the low 
land around the bay, I noticed on my right a high, 
perpendicular cliff composed of recent strata that 
were horizontal, and which must have been deposited 
beneath the ocean, because the opposite side of the 
valley is open to the sea, with only hills at intervals 
along its shore, and even their forms indicate that 
they are of the same sedimentary origin. This cliff 
the natives call in Malay the Ruma Saicm, or “ the 
Devil’s Dwelling.” It was on the western declivity 
of t]||| mountains which sweep found parallel to the 
shore. The Resident gave orders to the rajah of Si- 
buluap, a native village about four miles south of 
Siboga, to go with me and show me the way. When 
I came to that village I found the rajah was a young 
man, and evidently afraid of such an undertaking. 
In the first place, we must be exposed to the oawnRxd 
Battas, and even travel among them; but I assured 
him that that, so far from making me desire ti^«jtuin 
back, only made me the nSire; anxious to 
for I liked to see all kinds of plople, and t 
foar that the Battas would ea|:ma Findiii^&^ 
could not induce me to give u]^; what he evide^|M5 
considered a most venturesome j<^ni.ey^hft 
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the largest man in his hompong^ and armed ^lini ?^th 
a long, rusty sword. Several others were also ordered 
to accompany us, though the rajah seemed to rely 
chiefly on the brave who carried his anna As for 
me, the only weapon with which I was provided was 
a pocket-knife, but I think now that I underrated the 
danger then, and th%t if I were going on the same ex- 
cursion again I should take a revolver at least. From 
Subuluan our course was along a lai^a* stream. Soon 
we came to a Batta village, where a capala and two 
men joined us, to act as our guides and also to in- 
crease my body-guard, which, even then, would have 
been far from formidable if any real danger had pre- 
sented itself, and they had had a good opportunity 
to run away. The rough path that we were follow- 
ing came to a stream which I was compelled to wade, 
and found so deep that it rose to my arms. Besides, 
^e current was so strong that I was glad to have the 
iissistance of a native on either side. The san^and 
^ifrp gravel were thus washed into my shoes ; ^d as 
I Jbamed we should have to cross that stream some 
ten tames, for such a road do these wild cannibals 
use, I quickly prepared myself to go barefoot 

We had now come into a deep gorge ; the sun 
pouied down his most scorching rays ; .the rocks and 
Bind were so hot that it seemed they would blister 
feet, and even the Malays complained. The next 
ford was just above a Writes of rapida I was dad in 
a suit of blue flannel, which absorbed so much water 
that I found I was in^great danger of being swept 
away by the torrent I conduded that I had betterv 
adopt the codumes of the Malaya The rajah w<0$* 
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a Q4ir of chUa/MS, of the prevailmg pattern, 
made in Achin. They are short-l^ged tronsers, fiwt- 
ened at the waist and reaching nearly to the knee. I 
pijjposed that we exchange, but he declined to do 
that, and insisted on my keepii^ possession of my 
own habit, and using the article I desired, and in 
that costume I traveUed till 1 came back to his 
village. In one place the torrent rolled up against a 
high precipica^Sut there chanced to be a horizontal 
crevice some distance above the water, and there, 
where scarcely a monkey would think of venturing, 
we were obliged to crawl along as best we could. 
This danger passed, we had to cross back and forth 
over rapi^ by leaping from rock to rock, some of 
which were above and some just beneath the surface 
of the boiling torrent. Then we came to an area of 
high grass. The tall native, in accordance with the 
rajah’s orders, marching ahead with the sword 
gras^^d in his right hand, and its naked, rusty blade 
resting on his bare arm, was, indeed, the personi* 
fication of brave^ ; but, as I had little faith in th9 
necessity of such a doughty wanior, I b^an to ridi- 
cule his appearance to the rajali, when suddenly our 
brave gave an ugly nasal grunt, and, brandishing his 
sword high <iver his head, brought it down with a 
heavy cutting stroke on foipe object in front of hiaSr 
What is the matter ? ” eveiy one asked. “ A j8|p(t 
snake was crossing the road !^’ an agreeable thiilPI^.^ 
hear, considering that I had n<^ clothing on 
the knee ; but, while he was flnmshing his, . wet^x^ 
and getting ready to strike, th^ reptile ha4 glidw 
■ --away, in ,|l»e tail grasa f 
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The rajah now showed me 9. spot by thr wayside 
where a Batta, who had been guilty of adultery, 
had been killed and eaten by his fellows not long 
before. All the others in the party confirmed the 
story in every particular. A little farther on was a 
Batta village consisting of four houses on high posts. 
One was small and stood apart from the others, and 
in that they stored their rice. To prevent the mice 
from reaching it, large projecting pfbes of planks 
were placed on the tops of the posts. The walls, 
floor, and gable-ends of the dwelling-houses were 
made of plank, and the roof was a thatching of grass 
or straw. Having some curiosity to see the internal 
arrangements of a Batta house, I climbed up a ladder 
of five or six rounds at one end of the building, and 
took a place assigned me on the floor. There was no 
bench nor stool, nor any thing of the kind, so, ac- 
cording to Batta etiquette, I rested my back against 
the side of the house. The whole building was in 
one room, without a shadow of any partition. From 
the number of the inmates, I saw that probably four 
families dwelt in this single apartment, and this sus- 
picion was strengthened when I noticed a rude fire- 
place, without any chimney, in each corner. On 
inquiry, I was informed that my conjectures were 
true. “ But how do you know,” I asked, “ what 
p4rt belongs to one family and what to another? 
Wltere is your partition ? ” One of them, who could 
understand a little Malay, gravely rose, and, coming 
to my side in answer fo my query, pointed to a crach 
in the floor. 

From this, place the rajah had said I coifld obtain 
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an unot^sptructed view of the cliff, but when we ar- 
rived there a neighboring hill completely hid it from 
view. He then excused himself by saying that he 
had never been there before ; and, when I informed 
him that I must go on until I could see it perfectly, 
the tears actually stood in his eyes from fear, he was 
so certain we should meet with the Evil Spirit. One 
of the Battas, who knew the way, offered to be my 
guide, and I creased the rajah from the Resident’s 
order to accompany me as far as I wished to go, and 
continued on, for I had no fear of meeting Apollyon 
in the next valley. 

Two sections at right angles showed that the 
strata of this cliff were nearly horizontal, and com- 
posed of a light-colored clay, containing many coarse 
crystals of quartz. These materials had recently 
been formed by the decomposition of the adjoining 
syenitic rocks, and had been arranged into layers by 
the action of water. The height to the top of the 
cliff from the bed of the brook I judge to be eight 
hundred feet, and that is at least fifty feet above the 
level of the sea, making the whole elevation which 
this part of the island has recently undergone to be 
eight hundred and fifty feet. 

When w^returned to the Batta village, the 
seemed greatly relieved, for he declared that he 
believed he should, never see us again. Such axe 
the superstitious terrors that constantly torture the 
imaginations of these ignorant people. On our 
turn, a heavy rain set in, -wThich completely dren<hid 
us and swelled the brook. A^n and agaih M 
strong current came near sweeping us off the slippei^ 
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rocks, wliile tke lightning flashed in broad sl^eets and 
the thunders echoed and reiechoed in the deep ravine. 
The Malays Tvho formed my guard then began to 
discuss in an imdertone, without thinking that I over- 
heard them, whether the Evil Spirit would not, after 
all, bring some dreadful misfortune on the white 
gentleman for daring to visit his abode. One sug- 
gested that the Battas might yet capture him on one 
of his dangerous excursions. Another aaid he would 
probably have an attack of fever (which I confess I 
myself considered probable), for after such exposure 
to the hot sun, and such a drenching, any man, even 
a native, is likely to find a keen burning in his veins 
the next morning. The rajah, however, replied to 
these unfavorable suggestions, that Tuan Allah would 
take pity on him, and not allow even the rain to 
harm him, for he was a good man, and it could not 
be very wicked in any one simply to go and see 
where the Evil Spirit lived. My feet and ankles had 
become so bruised from treading on the rough rocks 
in the bed of the torrent, and so cut from walking 
through the tail grass, that as soon as I reached my 
room I went to bed, and did not rise for thirty 
hours ; but the rajah’s predictions proved true, and 
I escaped without even an attack of fei^r. 
y ,A few days afterward, a rajah came from his vil- 
lage' on the coast near Bams, or Barros, a small port 
“about thirty miles toward Achin. He said that 
some neighboring Battas had taken two of his men, 
and had already &itm one of them, and were keeping 
other to eat him also, and that he came to Sii^ga 
ifo a^ the Resident that soldiers be sent to compel 
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those cannibals to deliver np their intended victim. 
Such a request, of course, it was not possible for the 
Resident to grant, however much he might wish to 
do so, for the whole country is extremely mountain- 
ous, and covered with a dense, impenetrable forest 
and the moment these Battas have finished their at- 
tack, they instantly retreat into the interior without 
allowing the Dutch the possibility of punishing 
them, except by subjugating the entire country, and 
that would be a work of the greatest difficulty, and 
one that would require much time, and money, and 
bring no adequate recompense. It is such a common 
thing for the foreigners here at Siboga to hear that 
one or more natives have been eaten in the neigh- 
boring mountains, that no one thinks of speaking of 
it as any thing strange or even incredible. In the 
Silindong valley two missionaries have been living 
for some time, trying to educate and convert the 
Battas. I met one of them with his bride at the 
governor’s residence when I arrived at Padang. The 
lady had arrived but a short time before from Hol- 
land, and they were just then starting on their wed- 
ding tour to their future residence among the canni- 
bals. The other missionary is now at this village, 
and I have jjist been present at his wedding. His 
wife is a young lady of not more than seventeen 
summers, and what is stranger than all in botlf of 
these matches is, that neither of these gentlemen' 
had seen his betrothed before she arrived, except in 
a miniature', which of course might or might not be 
a good likeness. It may relieve <&e cttrious for me 
to state that all parties ai’e entirely satisfied. , 
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l!kw , DMEsibnary t^||s ai^that lie knew of a Batta 
wko hM Jii^en ^ilty of stealing an article of only 
very little value according to tkeir ideas of wealth, 
yet lie was seized, Ms arms extended at full length 
and fastened to a hamboo, a sharpened prop placed 
under his chin, so that he could not move his head, 
and in this condition he was bound fast to a tree. 
The knife was then handed to the native who had 
lost the article, and he was ordered to step forward 
and cut • out of the living man what piece he pre- 
ferred, This he did promptly ; the rajah took the 
second choice, and then the people finished the cold- 
blooded butchery, and thus their victim died. This 
revolting feast, he assures me, took place but a short 
distance from the village where he resides. How 
any lady can thick of going to live among such dan- 
gers I cannot conceive ; but Madame Pfeiffer, accord- 
ing to her account, went considerably farther than 
the place where these missionaries reside, and even 
reached the northern end of the Silindong valley ; 
but I am assured here, and she states nearly the 
same thing in her book, that the Battas only per- 
flitted her to return because they regarded her as a 
witch. Three years after she performed that jour- 
ney, three French priests- were butchered and de- 
voured, before they had come near to the farthest 
;j^la^ she had reached alone. No Malay would have 
€Fer escaped who had gone so far into their country. 

The parts that are esteemed the greatest deli- 
cacies are the palms of. the hands, an^,' afto: them^- 
the ,fyes. As soon as a piece is. cut out it is dipped, 
still warm and steaming, in samhcd, a common con- 







the' PEPPER TRADE, 

this great discovery, a|)pears not to liiate /*Tw®a aatia- 
fled with, the results and prospects of his voyage 
until he had folly loaded his ships with it. At that 
time it was wor^ about seventy-five cents per pound 
in "Europe. For a century aftepTyard, so completely 
was this trade monopolized l^ the Portuguese and 
Dutch Ge^eruments, that it cpnitantly commanded 
even a hi^er price. Except 'perhaps no other 
condiment is so universally used ; and yet the 
natives, who cultivate it fi)r the rest of the world, 
never use it themselyes, just as we have already seen 
is the case with tlmw Malays, who raise cloves and 
nutmeg and mace, 

It Was used by the Romans more than two thou- 
sand years ago;, and Pliny is surprised that people 
should go all the way to India to obtain a condiment 
that had nothing to recommend it but its pungency 
(cma/niudo). 

In the early part of this century a vefy consider- 
able trade in pepper was carried on by American 
vessels, chiefly from Boston and Salem, with this 
island, especially between this place and Achinjt^a 
region generally known to our sailors as “ Ther 
Pepper Coast.” Serious troubles often aroge %• 
tween their crews and the natives, and in ^8^ 
nearly all the ofBicers and crew of the ship SViend' 
ship, of Salem, were -overpowered apd murdered but 
a little farther tjorth. • '% ^ 

- The region where Ihe pepper«Tipme is now ' 
ly cultivated m south of Paiemb)^, on tibtu 
of the river Ogan. In' the^ Kwiipelago* it cbeft, 
not grow and is only on 
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and a few of the Philippine^ Its Javanese name, 
mmcAa, is pure Sanscrit, and this as well as its 
distribution indicates that it was introduced from 
India. 

Here, at Tapanuli, are many natives of Achin, 
and their darker color and greater stature at once 
mark them as another people, and indicate that they 
are the descendants of natives of India and Malays, 
and this is completely in accordance with what we 
know of their history. The village of Achin is situ- 
ated at the northwestern extremity of the island, 
on a small river two miles from where it empties 
into a bay, which is well sheltered by islands from 
the wind and sea in all seasons. On account of its 
good roadstead, and its being the nearest point to 
India in the whole archipelago, Achin appears to 
have been, for ages before the arrival of Europeans, 
the great mart for the Telinga traders from the east- 
ern shores of the southern part of India. 

There they brought cotton fabric salt, and 
opium, and obtained in exchange tin, gold, pepper, 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, betel-nutS, sulphur, camphor, 
and benzoin. When the Portuguese first arrived, in 
1509, under Sequiera, at* the neighboring city «f 
Pedir, Achin was tributary to t^t city, but in 1521 
an .energetic prince came to the throne in eigh- 
teen. years he had conquered all the neighboring 
kingdoms, and his city became the great commercial 
'emporium for all the western part of the archipelago. 
This prosperity it continued to enjoy for a hundr^ 
andJ ^y years. Its fame even reached Europe, and 
the proudest sovereigns were anxious to obtain the 
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favor of the King of Achin, and make commercial 
treaties with him. 

Here the English first appeared, in 1602, under 
Sir James Lancaster, who commanded a squadron of 
four ships, and was furnished with a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth* to the king, who had been a 
fisherman, and had only obtained the throne by 
murdering the prince who would have lawfully in- 

* Queen Elizabeth’s letter is as follows : “ We for them ” (the East 
India Company) “do promise, that in no time hereafter you shall have 
cause to repent thereof, but rather to rejoice much, for their dealing 
shall be true and their conversation sure, and we hope that they will 
give such good proof thereof that this beginning shall be a perpetual 
confirmation of love betwixt our subjects in both parts, by carrying 
from us such things and merchandise as you have need of there. So 
that your highness shall be very well served, and better contented, than 
you have heretofore been with the Portugals and Spaniards, our ene^ 
mies, who only and none else of these regions have frequented those 
your and the other kingdoms of the East, not suffering that the other 
natives should do it, pretending themselves to be monarchs and absolute 
lords of all those kingdoms and provinces, as their own conquest and 
inheritance, as appears by their lofty titles in their writings. The con- 
trary whereof hath very lately appeared unto us. That your highness, 
and your royal family, fathers and grandfathers, have, by the grace of 
God, and their valor, known, not on|v to defend your own kingdoms, 
but also to give war unto the Fortugais in the land which they possess, 
as namely : in Malacca, in the year of human redemption, 1575, under 
the conduct of your valliant Captain Ragamaoota {Rajah mahutd) with 
their great loss aud the perpetual honor of your highness’ crown and 
kingdom. And now, if yohr highness shall be pleased to accept unto 
your favor and grace and under your royal protection and defepoe, these 
our subjects, that they may freely do their business now and continue 
yearly hereafter, this bearer, who goeth chief of the fleet of four diipa^ 
hath order, with your highness’ license, to leave certain factors with a 
settled house or factory in your kingdom, until the going thither of anoth^ 
fleet, which shall go thither on the return of this — which left factoids 
shall learn the language and customs of your aobjeots, whereby the bet- 
ter and more lovingly to converse with them.'* 

29 ^ ' 
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herited it. Sucli was the humhle appearance of the 
English in the East two centuries and a half ago. 

Little probably could even the far-seeing queen 
herself have imagined that one of her successors 
should reign over the hundred and fifty millions of 
Hindustan ; that her Eastern merchants would soon 
give up the trade in pepper with Sumatra, and in 
spices with the Moluccas, for the far more lucrative 
commerce in silks and teas with China, and espe- 
cially that to the then unexplored continent of Aus- 
tralia citizens of her own kingdom would migrate, 
and there lay the foundation of the most enterpris- 
ing, flourishing, and, what promises to be within the 
next century, the greatest power in all the East. 

When we started from Padang it was planned 
that a man-of-war should come to Siboga and take us 
back ; but we have been obliged to wait here ten days, 
and now she has come only to take the Resident, and 
go to Singkel, the farthest point up the coast held by 
the Dutch. 

The captain of the steamer on which I came from 
Surabaya to Batavia, however, has chanced to arrive 
in a little prau, in which he has been visiting several 
places idong the coast for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facilities for obtaining timber to be used in con- 
structing some government buildings at Padang. 
He is now on the point of sailing to the Batu Islands 
and thence to Padang, and proposes that- 1 share the 
dangers of such a voyage in his little boat, an offer 
v^ich I gladly accept, but Mr. Terville, the inspector, 
prefers to wait for the return of the steamship. Our 
boat is about thirty feet long by eight broad, and in- 
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stead of being covered by a flat deck, has a steep roo^ 
wbicb descends on either side to the railing like the 
Javanese junks. Aft, where the tiller sweeps round, 
the deck is horizontal, but, as the stem is nearly as 
sharply-pointed as the bow, there is little room to 
sit. We have one mast, with a large, tattered main- 
sail and two jibs. 

At midnight there was a little breeze from the 
land and we weighed anchor and stood to sea. In 
the morning we found ourselves becalmed about flve 
miles from Tunkus Nasi, a sharp, conical island, 
which forms the southern extremity of Tapanuli Bay. 
Somewhat more to the west was the high plateau-like 
island of Mensalla. On its northwestern shore there 
is a waterfall, where the water leaps down some two 
hundred feet directly into the sea. It is so high that 
when I was at Siboga, people who have been at 
Barus assured me they have been able to see it when 
the sun shone on it, though the distance is some six- 
teen miles. At sunset we were so far down the coast 
that it was time for us to change our course to the 
south if we would visit the Batu Islands. 

Our Malay captain was anxious that we should 
keep on our course to Padang ; my friend said he cared 
very little to go to those islands, and when I looked 
at the ragged mainsail and realized that it would prob- 
ably disappear in a moment if a heavy squall chanced 
to strike us, I gave my vote to continue on near 'the 
shore. Besides, the sky looked threatening, and we 
were evidently in a miserable vessel to live out a fresh 
gale and a heavy sea. Near midnight I was arpused 
by our boat pitching and rolling heavily, and the cap- 
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tain shouting out to his Malay crew all sorts of or- 
ders in rapid succession. Soon he came dow to in- 
form us, in the most trembling tones, it was so dark 
that it was not possible to see any thing, and in a 
few moments we should all be drowned. I hurried 
on deck, more from a habit of always wishing to see 
what is going to happen, than from fear. A thick, 
black mass of clouds was rolling up from seaward 
and spreading over the sky with alarming rapidity. 
The mainsail was taken in and only the main-jib was 
set, when the first gust strack us. Immediately, as 
if rolled over by a gigantic hand, our boat careened 
until her lee-rail was completely under water, and I 
thought, for a moment, she would certainly capsize. 
The main-jib burst into ribbons, and at last we 
righted. The flying-jib was then set, when she came 
near upsetting again. We were then only about a 
mile from the land, and the wind was directly on 
shore, so that it was impossible to save ourselves by 
running before it. Nothing could be done to keep 
off the rocks excepting to heave-to and trust to our 
anchor. All the cable possible was paid out, and yet 
the tempest continued to drive us toward the land. 
Another gust came, and as the lightning flashed I 
could see that we were not half a mile from a high 
island with precipitous shores, encircled by a coral 
reef, where the heavy swell rolling directly in from 
the ocean was breaking apparently twelve or fifteen 
feet high. I knew that at the rate we were drifting 
we must strike on it in fifteen minutes, and that to a 
certainty our frail boat would be broken into frag- 
ments in an instant. There was no possibility of es- 
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cape, fo:f the most expert swimmer could not possibly 
have saved himself in such a frightful surf. I coolly 
concluded that that would be the last of my dan- 
gers and resigned myself to my fate. Soon, however, 
the horizon became somewhat clearer, and, better 
than all, our anchor had evidently struck into good 
holding-ground and was keeping us from drifting. 
In an hour more the tempest was over, though the 
heavy swell continued to roll in as before. In the 
morning we found ourselves not far from Ayar Ban- 
gis, and put in there while our crew mended the 
sails. This is the port to which the coffee raised in 
the valley of Rau, in the interior, is brought down, to 
be hence shipped in praus to Padang, where it is 
placed in the government storehouse and sold at auc- 
tion four times a year, viz,, in March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. Natal, about twenty-five miles 
north of here, is the chief port to which is brought 
the valuable coffee raised in the fertile valley of Man- 
deling, of which Fort Elout is the capital. All this 
part of Sumatra abounds in veiy valuable timber, 
and the Resident here showed us some magnificent 
logs which his natives are sawing into planks. If 
we had such timber in our country we would use it 
for the nicest kinds of veneering. 

As the storm continued, we remained for a day 
among the islands off Ayar Bangis. They are mostlj^ 
low, and nearly all composed of coral rock. The 
natives live on fish and the cocoa-nuts which they 
raise in great numbers on these low coral islands. 

The chief value of the cocoa-nuts here, as in the 
eastern part of the archipelago, is for the oil th^ 
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yield ; considerable quantities . of tbat article are 
brought to Padang from these, the Batu and other 
islands off this part of Sumatra. 

At sunset, next day, we were near Pasaman, a 
small place on the coast, west of the lofty peak of 
Ophir. Thousands of small, fleecy cumuli at that 
time covered the sky, and, as the sun neared the 
horizon, all these clouds were changed into the 
brightest gold. Indeed, the whole sky seemed liter- 
ally paved with small blocks of gold, most of which 
were bordered with a narrow margin of purple. One 
end of this great arch seemed to rest on the distant 
horizon, the other on the crests of the lofty moun- 
tains east of us, but especially on the top of Mount 
Ophir, whose western side was lighted up with tints 
of gold and purple of surpassing richness. 

All this glorious display in the heavens was so 
perfectly repeated, even to the minutest details, on 
the calm sea, that it was difficult to tell which to 
admire more, the sky or the ocean. Of all the rich 
sunsets I enjoyed while in the tropical East, this was 
by fiar the most magnificent, and never did I ima- 
gine it was possible for any one, while here on earth, 
to behold a scene that would so nearly approach the 
splendor of the Celestial City, described in the apoc- 
alyptic vision as being “ of pure gold, like unto 
clear glass.” 

The next morning we were near Tiku, a village 
at the mouth of the small stream that flows out 
from the lake in the bottom of the great crater of 
Manindyu. The circular mountain - range which 

11- Ll • i - - - 
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seen, an(i the deep .rent through it, by which the 
waters collected in the bottom of the crater find a 
passage out to the setL Twenty miles south of Tiku 
is Priaman, the place to which most of the coffee from 
the Menangkabau, or, as the Dutch prefer to call it, 
the Padang plateau, is brought to be sent in praus to 
Padang. On the evening of the fifth day the Apen- 
burg, on Ape Hill, which marks the approach to Pa- 
dang, and the shipping in the road, near by, were in 
full view. One large and very fine ship was fiying 
the American ensign. In a few hours more I found 
myself again in the palace of the governor, and thus 
the expedition through the land of cannibals was 
safely over. 

The American ship was owned by one of the 
largest and most enterprising firms in Boston. Her 
captain and his lady were on shore, and I soon 
hurried to their boarding-place; and, at once, we 
almost felt ourselves back in New England, and for- 
got that we were far from America, in a land of 
palms, and of one long, endless STimmer. 

The chief article exported from this place to the 
United States is coffee. It is a very variable crop. 
During the last nine years it has varied in quantity 
from six thousand piculs (eight hundred thousand 
pounds) in 1857, to seventy-two thousand piculs 
(nine million six hundred thousand pounds) in 
1858.* - 

The king’s birthday — the great national holi- 
day with the Dutch — ^now. occurred. In the mom- 

For a detailed list of the ^[uantilaei^ported each year, and the 
ftveraare price, see Appendix D. 
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ing there was a grand parade on the lawn, in front 
of the governor’s palace, of all the European and 
native troops, numhering in all some four or five 
thousand, but many others are stationed in small 
bodies at various places in the interior. They were 
organized in battalions on the French plan, and their 
appearance and manoeuvring were very creditable. 
There was a small mounted force, much like our 
flying artillery. This, I was informed, proved to be 
one of the most efficient parts of the drmy in their 
contests with the natives — ^the paths in the interior 
always being so nan*ow and so extremely uneven 
that only very light cannon can be brought into use. 
After the parade the governor, as the representative 
of the king, received the congratulations of all the 
offi^iljs in that region. The day ended with a grand 
ball, to which, I may add, the mestizo belles were 
not only invited, but came, and took as prominent 
a part as the ladies who had the envied fortune to 
be bom in Europe. At every little post the highest 
official receives the congratulations of his brother- 
officers in similar manner, and all are required to 
appear in full dress with cocked hats. 

After having served in our own gigantic war, 
where a sash, a pair of small shoulder-straps, a few 
.bright buttons, and a gold cord round a slouched 
hat, were sufficient to indicate the rank of even a 
"major-general, I was quite dazzled by the brilliant 
tmiforms of even the most petty officials in the 
Dutch service. The army officers wear epaulets, and 
broad bands of gold lace on the pantaloons, collars, 
and cuffs. The backs of their coats are figured 
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over in the most extravagant fashion. • The civil offi- 
cers present a similar gaudy display in silver. The 
object of all this is to impress the natives with a high 
idea of the wealth and power of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and of the great dignity of those who are 
honored by being selected to administer it ; and 
exactly these ideas are conveyed to the minds of the 
natives by such displaya Their own rajahs and 
princes never appear in public without making the 
most dazzling show possible ; and the mass of the 
people, therefore, have come to think that their rulers 
mu t be weak and poor, and even more worthy of 
their contempt than their respect, if they do not ,, 
make a most imposing appearance on all great 
occasions. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE PADANG PLATEATT. 

As^T had seen only a small portion of the Pa- 
dmigsche Povmlanden^ or Padang plateau, I again 
set off for the interior, following the same route that 
I had taken before, namely, north, over low lands 
to the left of the Barizan chain. As the governor’s 
“ American ” had not arrived from Saboga, he kindly 
borrowed for me a “ bendy,” that is, a small, heavy, 
two-wheeled chaise. He gave me an order allowing 
me to use two horses if I pleased ; and, by the time 
I had travelled twenty miles, I was glad to avail my- 
self of the privilege. A bamboo was fastened across 
the thills and allowed to project four or five feet on 
one side, and the additional horse was then placed 
beside the other, the usual mode of driving tandem 
in, this country. To complete the odd style of har- 
nessing these half-tamed steeds, the natives arranged 
^ the reins so that I was obliged to hold two in the 
.left hand and but one in the right. The result was, 
that the outer horse was as loose as those harnessed 
in a similar manner in Russia, and altogether be- 
yond my control. Whenever we came to a slight 
descent, he would always spring into a full gallop, 
and the one in the thills would follow his example. 
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Then came a few severe shocks against the large 
stones in the road, and we found ourselves at the bot- 
tom of the hiU. One time the shocks were so severe 
that my footman, who had a seat behind, and a good 
place to hold on with both hands, was missing when 
I reached the bottom of tbe hOl, and, on looking 
round, I found the bendy had flung him off some 
distance upon the rough stones. When we reached 
Kayu Tanam, thick clouds, that had been gathering on 
the adjacent lofty peaks, rolled down and potired out 
a perfect flood of rain. The drops were so large, a«hdf, ’ 
fell with such momentum, that it seemed like stand- 
ing under a heavy shower-bath. The lightning 
gleamed as it only does in tropical lands, and the 
thunder roared as if the great Barizan chain on my 
right was splitting open again, and forming another 
immense “ cleft.” I was wondering that my horses 
were not fiightened amid such terpific peals, when 
suddenly a piercing flash dazzled my eyes, and the 
same instant came a sharp crash like the sudden 
breaking of a thousand heavy timbers, and for a 
moment I was quite bewildered. Both horses reared 
until they nearly stood on their hind feet, and then 
plunged forward in a perfect state of fright. The 
road there chanced to be straight, and I let them go 
at the top of their speed for a mile or two, when 
they again became somewhat manageable, and in this 
way we flew along high up the side of a great ravine 
and came into the deep cleft. Ascending the cafion, 
we came to Padang Panjang, and tie next day to 
Fort de Kock. The waterfall opposite where we 
entered the cleft was considerately swollen by tie 
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heavy rains, and a small stream, separate from the 
main fall, was shooting over the high edge of the 
precipice. On a steep declivity near by, a small 
stream had coursed part way down, completely hid- 
den from view by the thick sheet of vegetation that 
covered the rocks, until, striking some obstacle, it 
flew off into the air in a great jet, which appeared to 
come out of the solid rock. 

From Fort de Kock my course was nearly west a 
day’s ride to Paya Kombo, At first the road led 
over a level or slightly undulating land which 
abounds in villages, and is highly cultivated. A 
number of small streams that rise on the northern 
flanks of the great M4rapi, flow northward across the 
plain, and then turn to the east and join to form the 
Batang Agam. Nine miles out we came to a range 
of jagged hills, the scanty soil on their sides only 
serving to make their sharp, projecting rocks more 
conspicuous and unsightly, like a tattered garment 
thrown over a skeleton. This rock I found to be a 
highly crystalline marble of a blue color, completely 
split up by joints and Assures into cubical blocks, 
whose outer surfaces have everywhere become greatly 
roughened by the action of rain and heat. Sul^ 
s^uently I had an opportunity of learning that it 
makes a very valuable kind of white lime. 

"We presently found ourselves descending into a 
beautiful valley, through which the Agam, already 
a considerable stream, courses rapidly along. The 
road immediately approached its banks, crossed it 
over a high stone bridge, and then ran along a nar- 
row terrace cut in a high precipice of the limestone 
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whose feet were bathed in the small river. On 
the level land and liills in this region, the only rock 
which outcropped was a red* sandstone, composed 
of strata that have been considerably plicated in many 
places ; but they are evidently of a recent formation 
and unconformable to the older crystalline limestone 
on which they rest. Passing the M4rapi, we rode 
down a gradually descending plain that lies on the 
north of Mount Sago. 

Early in the afternoon we came to Paya Kombo, 
where an assistant resident is stationed. His residence 
is the finest building I have seen in Sumatra. He 
greeted me kindly, and introduced me to the assist- 
ant resident stationed at Fort Van der Capellan, the 
next chief place I was designing to visit. Thus I 
found a pleasant companion, and one who could ex- 
plain the peculiarities of the country I should see 
during the next two days. 

April 2d — ^Rode from Paya Kombo to Bua with 
the Resident of this district. A short distance from 
Paya Kombo we crossed a large and very beautiful 
stone bridge that had been planned and superin- 
tended by a government official who had never re- 
ceived the slightest training in architecture. Our 
course was nearly southwest, and the road slowly 
ascended, for we were really coming upon the flanks 
of Mount Sago. It then changes to the east, and 
again to the south, as we made a circuit round the 
eastern side of the mountain. This part of the road 
was btult on a steep acclivity, that dei^jiMided to the 
deep valley of the -Sinamu on our left. V The higher 
hills on the opposite side of the valley are ]^hably 
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of limestoHe. When we came round to the south 
side of Mount Sago, before us lay the charming val- 
ley of Bua, perhaps -the most beautiful valley in 
Sumatra. On our left was a range of hundreds of 
sharp peaks, a continuation of the limestone chain 
noticed yesterday between Fort de Kock and Paya 
Kombo. Near their feet is the Sinamu, now a small 
river, flowing away to the southeast. At Paya Kom- 
bo this stream flows to the southeast, which is its 
general course for about twenty-five miles after it 
passes Mount Sago; it then changes to the east, 
and is known as the Indragiri. It is a fair sample 
of the tortuous course of all the streams in the 
mountainous parts of Sumatra. They wind to and 
fro so abruptly, that sometimes the traveller comes 
to the banks of a river without suspecting for a 
moment that it is the very one which he was follow- 
ing in a wholly different direction the day before. 
The only way it is possible to realize the irregulari- 
ties of these streams, is to examine a map of this 
region on a very large scale. On our left was an- 
other high range walling in the narrow valley, the 
bottom of which curves gradually upward as it ap- 
proaches either side. The level parts of the valley 
are all changed into beautiful sawas, which are now 
filled with young rice - blades of a bright green, 
^{^liding down the valley for four or five miles, we 
'«eme to the cont/rolefwr's house at Bua. It is sit- 
uated near the west side of the valley, facing the 
north. Thick clouds, that had been hiding the top 
of Mount Sago, now vanidied into pure air, and the 
old crater-walls came grandly into view. They are 
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SO deeply notched on the southern side, that I 
could lo<ik directly up into the crater from the con- 
trolevr's residence in the valley. The sharp lime- 
stone needles, on the east side of the valley, - also 
were more distinct. They were only three miles 
away, and yet I counted no less than twenty separ 
rate peaks in a straight line, at right angles with my 
vision, in fifteen degrees along the horizon. Looking 
up from the village of Bua toward Mount Sago, the 
view has a charming ideal effect — such as one might 
expect to see in a composite painting, where wonder- 
ful dej^^ijils of scenery from different localities are 
harmoniously combined. 

April Zd. — ^At 6 a. m. went with the ccmi/rolem 
and rajah, and about forty natives, to a large cave 
west of Bua, in the j^estone range that forms the 
western boundary of^he valley. Coming to a small 
stream that flows out of this chain, we followed its 
course upward, until we found it issuing from be- 
neath a high arch that opened into a large cavern. 
Here the strata of the limestone were more distinct 
than I have seen elsewhere. They have a dip of 
about 20° west, their strike being northwest and 
southeast, the general direction of the chain. Im- 
mediately within the arch the roof of the cave rose 
into a dome, apparently more than one hundred feet 
high at the centre. Flocks of swallows had made 
this their building-place, and, disturbed by the smobe, 
of our torches, they made the cavern resound with 
their sharp chirping. On the walls were many 
stalactites that closely resembled the luxuriant ot- 
chids and p^sites of tropical forests, as if Nature 
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were here reproducing in stone the wonders of the 
vegetable kingdom. After crossing the stream two 
or three times we came to the end of this grand hall, 
and climbed up what appeared to be a waterfall, but 
was, in reality, solid stone. The water, flowing over 
the steep ledge of limestone, had in time deposited 
over its rough edges an incrustation, which, of course, 
took exactly the fomi of the running water that 
made it. 

Having reached the top of this petrified fall, we 
passed on our hands and knees through a small hole, 
and found ourselves in another large hall of an ellip- 
tical form. At the farther end was a small rivulet 
gurgling its way among the large rocks that covered 
the floor of the cave. I had been told that this water 
was so hot that a man could not hold his hand in it ; 
but, on trying it with the thermometer, I found the 
mercury only rose to 92° Fahrenheit, not quite up to 
blood-heat (98°). It abounded, however, in small 
fish about four inches long, several of which the na- 
tives caught with their hands. They all had eyes 
that were apparently well formed, though this place 
seemed to us absolutely cut off from daylight. 

Eeturning to the outer cave, we proceeded a short 
way by wading in the bed of the stream, but the cav- 
ern now diminished into an irregular tunnel, and the 
jvater that flowed through it was too deep for us to 
go on in safety, and we were therefore obliged to re- 
turn. The cont/rolem' informed me that one of his 
predecessors had gone on and come out again in the 
plain near Fort Van der CapeIlen, ‘so that the cave is 
really a tunnel, which passes completely through the 
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whole ohain; and the distance frem its month at 
this place to the opening at its opposite end must be 
at least five miles in an air line. While the natives 
•were in the water, and each held a blazing torch, I 
ordered them to range themselves a ^ew feet apart in 
a long line. The light reflected from the changing 
surface of the flowing stream , beneath, and the wide 
irregular rocks and stalactites above, and the dark 
half-naked bodies of the natives themselves, made it 
appear as if I had come into the abode of evil de- 
mons ; and this delusion became complete when one 
shouted, and the rest joining in prolonged their cry 
into a wild yell that echoed and reechoed again and 
again, coming back to us like the answering, remorse- 
fill shriek of hundreds of evil spirits that were impris- 
oned foTever deep within the bowels of the mountain. 

In the inner part of the larger cave I was directed 
to look up in a certain direction, when soon a long, 
narrow band of yellow light gleamed from an open- 
ing, and, darting into the cave, partially lighted up 
some of the long stalactites that hung from the roof. 
Then came two bright flames waving to and fro, 
which showed me the forms of two natives who had 
climbed up some other chamber, and had come ont 
through an aperture far above us into the apartment 
where we were standing. 

The Resident was travelling to inspect the eoflfee- 
gardens, and would go back up the valley to Sukar 
Rajah, the “ Rajah’s Delight,” a l|i^ coffee-garden 
in the ravme that leads up into theiold crater of the 
Sago. 1 therefore hired coolies t|f haul my 4eiidy' 
over the mountain to Fort Van ^r Cap^Ren, an4: 
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thence to Padang Panjang, while I accompanied the 
Resident and controlew on horseback. After we 
had rested awhile at a small summer-house, I con- 
tinued on foot up the ravine as far as coffee-trees 
are. planted, a coolie from the valley following me, 
and continually begging me to return, for fear we 
might be attacked by a tiger. I told*^hun to go back 
and let me proceed alone ; but we were already so 
far away that he did not dare to leave me. The whole 
interior of this crater is covered with a dense forest, 
in which there are many tree's, showing that it 
has constantly remained inactive for many years, 

, and this is corroborated by what we know of the 
history of this part of Menangkabau ; for, when “ the 
volcano ” is spoken of, it is probable that the M6rapi 
is meant, and not the Sago, on the one side, nor the 
Singalang on the other. 

As I could not reach to the bottom of the crater 
by followii^ up the ravine, I determined to try to 
ascend one of the lidges on its sides, and possibly 
look down into it from an elevated point. Tbat part 
of the steep mountain-side was covered with tall 
grass, and the “ tufa,” or red clay, formed' by the 
decomposition of the volcanic rock, ejected from this 
Vjpnt, was very slippery after the recent shower. Yet, 
by grasping the grass and small shrubbery, I made 
;my way up nearly to the rim of the crater, but did> 
not get the unobstructed view I wished. To obtain 
this, it is necessary to ascend the mountain on .the 
north side. I was, however, far more than repaid 
for my labor, by the magnificent landscape spread out 
before me to the south and southeast. At my 
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began tbe Bnl Valley, wbicli, at a distance ten or 
twelve miles, expanded into a plain bordered on the 
west by the high mountains of the Barizan chain, and 
on the east by that of the Padang Lawas, which yet 
farther on curved round to the southwest and united 
with the Barizan in the gigantic peak of Mount Ta- 
lang. Windingfto and fro down the Bua Valley, was 
occasionally seen the silver surface of the Sinamu, 
and beside that and the other streams were many 
broad overflowed sawas, which gave the valleys the 
appearance of abounding with hundreds of little 
lakes. This is the grandest and most comprehem 
sive view I have enjoyed in Sumatra, and this spot 
is well named “ The Rajah’s Delight,” At an eleva- 
tion of about four thousand five hundred feet we 
found it very chilly by night, not so much from the 
difference of temperature, as indicated by the ther- 
mometer, as on account of a strong wind and a thick 
mist that enveloped us. This coffee-garden is consid- 
ered the best in this region ; but the Resident informs 
me that there are one or two at the same, or a some- 
what greater elevation, on the M6rapi, which are 
finer. The large crops raised here are probably due to 
the elevation and to the soil, which has been formed 
from decomposing volcanic rock, and enriched by the, 
v^table mould that has accumulated for centuries, ^ 
April Uh . — Continued on horseback along the 
southern flanks of Mount Sago tu; its western sid^' 
when we came to the head of a vaUeylmunded by steep 
activities: A thick ndst mifortuniiltely ccmeealed 
view from this point, the fine«it, it i^said, inthe .;^hole 
region. A steep, zigzag path bio At us doera fr 
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small stream, and, ten miles in a southwesterly direc- 
tion, we came to the R^ident’s house at Fort Van 
der Capellen. The more direct and frequented road 
between Paya Kombo and this place lies between 
Mount Sago and Mount M6rapi; and .those two great 
elevations are so separate that Tangjong Allam, the 
highest point on the road, is only three thousand 
four hundred feet, about two hundred feet above 
Fort de Kock. Four miles beyond, we parsed 
through a village where there is a waringin-tree of 
enormous dimensions. Its trunk is so large that I 
found it required eight natives to embrace it by 
joining hands ! It is not, however, a single, compact 
trunk, like that of a pine, but is composed of an 
irregular bundle of them bound together. Besides 
this, there are three other great trunks which sup- 
port the larger limbs, this species of Ficfm being very 
closely allied to the banyan-tree of India 

Two miles west of this place, on the acclivity of 
one of the limestone ranges already described, lies 
Pagaruyong, now a small kampong, but in ancient 
times one of the capitals of the great Malay kingdom 
of Menangkabau. Its eariy history only comes down 
to us in obscure legends. One is that Noah and his 
^ forty companions” in the ark discovered dry land 
at Lankapura, near the present city of Palembang, 
by seeing a bird which had escaped from their vessel 
"alight at that place. From that spot two brothers, 
Papati-si-batang (a name of Sansmt origin), and 
Kayi Tumai^ang (a n^e of Javanese origin), who 
were included in the forty that had escaped the del- 
uge, came to a mountain nmned Siguntang-guntang, 
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wliicli was described as dividing Palembang from 
Jambi, and tben<» to Priangan, a wo3pd in Javanese 
si^ifying tbe land of wood-spirits,” or fairies, and 
at present the name of a kampong on the road from 
this place to Padang Panjang, and situated on the 
flanks of the M6rapi, near the wooded region. Thei'e 
is little doubt that this kampong is the same as the 
ancient one of the same name, for that was described 
as being “near the great volcano.” 

Another legend represents the founder of the 
Menangkabau empire tO have been Sang Sapurba (a 
name compounded of both Sanscrit and Javanese 
words), who is also said to have come from Palem- 
bang, which we know was a Javanese colony. The 
Javanese and Sanscrit origins of these names at once 
suggest the probability that a larger part of the 
civilization which rendered this empire so superior 
to all others in Sumatra, was not indigenous, but 
introduced from Java, and at a period subsequent to 
the introduction into that island of Hinduism and 
its accompanying Sanscrit names from India. The 
names of many of the most remarkable mountains 
and localities in this region- are also found to be of 
similar origin, and greatly strengthen this probabil- 
ity. The word Menangkabau itself signifies in Java- 
nese “ the victory of the buffalo ; ” and, as it has 
been one of the favorite sports of the Javanese from 
time immemorial to make buffaloes fight with tigerT, 
we may presume this locality acquired its name from 
its being the frequent scene of sij^h a bloody pas- 
time. $ ■’ ,, 

When Europeans first arriv^ on the northm-n 
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coast of the island, in 1609, this empire was evident- 
ly in its decline; and though the rajahs of Achin, 
Pedir, and Pas^, acknowledged the sultan of this 
country as their superior, they only paid him a 
small tribute, and were really independent princes. 
The empire at that time included on the east coast 
the area between the rivers of Palembang and Siak, 
and on the west coast from Manjuta, near Indrapura, 
as far north as Singkel, at the mouth of the river of 
that name, which is the outlet of the great Lake Aik 
Dau, in the Batta Lands.* Afterward the Eajah of 
Achin, whose daughter the sultan had married and 
slighted, took possession of the west coast, as far 
south as Bencoolen. In 1613 his successor, claimed 
no farther south than Padang, and he actually gov- 
erned no place south of Barus. 

In 1680 the Sultan Alif died, leaving no heir. 
Dissensions at once arose, and the empire was ul- 
timately divided between three princes, who each 
claimed to be the regular successor to the throne, 
and assumed all the extravagant titles of- the pre- 
vious sultans. These princes severally resided at 
Suruasa (on. the Dutch maps Soeroeasso), which is 
situated two miles south of Pagaruyong, on the 
' banks of a small stream that flows southward and 
empties into the Ombiling, at Pagaruyong (on thf 
Dutch maps Pager Oedjoeng), and at Sungtarap (in 
Dutch Soeng Tarap), a kampong three miles north 
of Fort Van der Capellen. The Dutch treated the 
I^ce of Suruasa with .the greatest distinction, but 


* Vide Marsden’s History of Sumatra,” p. 822 tt 
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wliether that place or Pagamyong was the more an- 
cient sitd is undecided. 

The first European who reached this region was 
Sir. Stamford Baffles in 1818. He had the good for- 
tune to discover at Suruasa two inscriptions on s^one 
in the Kawi, or ancient Javanese character, thereby 
proving that the early civilization of Java was trans- 
planted to this land. At Pagaruyong he also dis- 
covered a Hindu image, “ chastely and beautifully 
carved, corresponding with those discovered in Java, 
and evidently the work of similar artists and the ob- 
ject of a similar worship.” Thus the ancient religion, 
as well as the ancient language of Java, was adopted 
to some extent by the early inhabitants of this coun- 
try. 

There appears to be no reason why we should 
suppose that Mohammedanism was first introduced 
into Java and thence brought to this land, as there 
is in the case of the Hinduism that prevailed here 
centuries ago. We may rather infer that soon after 
that religion had found followers on the north coast, 
its teachers were not long in making their way into 
the Menangkabau country, the influence and reputed 
wealth of which must have been pictured to them in 
the most glowing colors as soon as they first landed 
at Achin. 

About the year 1807 three native pUgrims re- 
turned from Mecca to their homes on the shores df , 
Lake Korinchi, which is situated about thirty miles 
southeast of the great mountain ol Talang. As they 
had just left the grave of their p^phet, they burned 
with zeal to discipline their lax |sountrymea, and to 
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make them conform more nearly to the ri^d require- 
ments of the faith they had pretended to adbpt. Be 
lieving, like true Mohammedans, that no aigument is 
so convincing as the sword, these zealots began a 
wai^are as well as a reform. This religion is the 
more remarkable, because, so far as we know, it is 
the only one that has ever been originated in the 
whole archipelago. 

In ISS? these religious conquerors came into 
collision with the Dutch, and, after a severe contest 
of three years, were completely conquered, and not a 
vestige of their rigorous laws can now be discerned. 
Such harsh measures were evidently distasteful to 
the lax Malays, and now on all market-days and fes- 
tive occasions they array themselves in as gaudy colors 
as they did before the zealous pilgrims of Korinchi 
came back from Mecca. 

The skilful work of these people in silver and gold 
has already been described. This they did not learn 
fix>m foreigners, but have practised for ages. They 
were also very skilful in the manufacture of kris- 
blades, cannon, and matchlocks — ^mining, smelting, 
and forging the iron entirely themselves. Marsden 
says their principal mine was at Padang Luar, prob- 
ably Padang Luwa or Lawa, a kampong on the level 
l^d near Fort de Kock, and about a mile north 
of that place. It was taken to Selimpuwong (on the 
ilutch maps Salimpawaag), a small kampong between 
Mount Mbrapi and Mount Sago, on the road leading 
northward from this place to Paya Kombo, where it 
was smelted and manui^jctured. Their cannon weare 
bften mentioned by the earliest Portuguese naviga- 



tore. Thejf were manufasctured here and sold to tiie 
more warlike nations at the northern end of the isl- 
and, The barrels of their matchlocks were made by 
winding a flat bar of iron spirally around a circular 
rod and welding it into one piece ; and Marsden, who 
probably saw some of these guns, describes them as 
being of the “ justest bore.” They also manufactured 
an inferior kind of powder. These arts they may 
have learned from the Chinese, who practised them 
long before they were known in Europe, and who 
probably came down the coast to the Malay penin- 
sula and this island centuries before the Portuguese 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope. 

At present, all the natives, except the militia, 
within the limits of the Dutch territory, are abso- 
lutely forbidden by the Dutch Government to have 
powder or fire-arms of any description in their pos- 
session, and the penalty against importing them and 
selling them to the natives is very severe. Without 
such a law, no foreigner would be safe in any part of 
the archipelago. The iron that these people now use 
appears to be wholly imported from Europe. They 
need little except for knives, and the steel for those 
comes mostly from Padang. 

This evening the guard reported a fire in a neigh- 
boring kampong, and a bright light was seen some 
miles off on the flanks of the M^rapl Although I 
have now been in the archipelago nearly a year,'i,t 
is the first fire I have seen ; and tMs appears the more 
remarkable, when we consid.er thehighly infliamattable. 
materials of which the nati^^.huti are huil^l^e walls 
being of bamboo and the roof ^f atap* 
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when they do take fire, they blaze up and disappear 
like a bundle of straw. ’ * 

Uh . — The Resident gave me a span of 
horses and a covered carriage to drive'to the banks 
of a stream flowing to the southeast, and a servant 
followed with another horse for me to use in fording 
the stream and continuing my journey southward 
to the southern end of Lake Sinkara There has 
been much rain during the past week, and coming to 
the river we found it so swollen and rapid that the 
moment a horse or man stepped into it he would cer- 
tainly be swept away. I was, therefore, obliged to 
follow up its course a mile or two, till I came to a 
village where the natives had made a rude bridge 
between two high trees that leaned toward each other 
from the opposite banks of the torrent. The bottom 
of the bridge consisted of only two large bamboos, 
but there was another on either side to enable one to 
maintain his balance while crossing. No place could 
be found where it was possible to bring over the 
horse, and I was obliged, therefore, to send him back 
and finish that day’s journey of twenty miles on foot. 

After crossing the stream I turned to the east- 
wai’d, and, passing over a number of sharp ridges, 
came down to the road we had left. This conducted 
us along a small, rapid river, which we found to be 
tjie Ombiling, the only outlet of Lake Sinkara. At 
' S^eral places I noticed large wheels for raising water 
to inundate the rice-fields. On the rim were fastened 
pieces of bamboo at a slight angle, which filled as 
!they touched the surface of the stream tod ppured 
out their contents when they came to the highest 
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point. In all particulars these wheels are exactly 
like those used in China for the same purpose, and 
perhaps were introduced hy immigrants or merchants 
from that land. We crossed the foaming Ombiling 
on a bridge near where the lake pours out its surplus 
water down a ravine and forms that stream. Before 
the Dutch came up into this region the natives had 
made a suspension bridge here, near Samawang, simi- 
lar to the one I crossed over the Batang Taroh. Gov- 
ernor Baffles has described it in his memoirs, and has 
also noticed the water-wheels just described, so that 
they must have been in use for a long time, and could 
not have been introduced by Europeans nor by the 
Chinamen who have established themselves at the 
principal places in this region since it became subject 
to the Dutch. 

Mid-day was passed when I reached the kampong 
of Samawang, near the bridge, and I was so worn out 
with my long walk over the mountains and fording 
the swollen streams, that I was glad to crawl into a 
little dirty hut and beg an old Malay woman to cook 
me a little rice, for I had yet ten miles farther to go, 
and pouring showers frequently came over the lake. 
My repast consisted of rice, a smoked fish, a few 
grains of coarse salt and some red pepper ground up 
together between two flat stonea As I satisfied my 
hunger, I could but contrast my simple meal with the 
royal feasts I had been taking with the governor atliis 
residence at Padang less than a Week before, but, as 
Shakespeare says, “ Hunger is tie best sauce,” imd 
I enjoyed my hard fare more ti|an many p»«flnp®red 
princes do the choicest viands. |'rom this plW^i there 
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is a well-built road along the eastern side of the lake 
to the kampong of Sinkara on the southern shcfre. The 
lake is ten miles long and about three*miles wide. It 
is parallel to the Barizan chain in this place, and ex- 
tends in a northwest and southeast direction. Its 
surface is about seventeen hundred feet above 
the sea. Its most remarkable character is its great 
depth at one place, near the cleft of Paningahan, 
where the plummet runs down eleven hundred 
and eighty-two feet, nearly a quarter of a mile, so 
that its bottom, at that spot, is only about five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. West of the 
Sinkara is the great Barizan chain, with its acclivities 
rising immediately from the margin of the lake, and 
its peaks generally attaining an elevation of fifteen 
hundred feet above the lake, or three thousand two 
hundred feet above the sea. On the eastern side, and 
on the northern end of the lake, are lulls of less than 
half that height, mostly composed of syenite. The 
Barizan chain, as shown in the cleft of Paningahan, 
is composed of chloritic schists interstratified with 
marble, and overlaid in most places with lava, pum- 
iqe-stone, and volcanic sand or ashes. These strata 
of schists and limestone undoubtedly rest on gigan- 
tic rocks, for such are found outcropping On the op- 
;pdrite or coast side of the range. The basin of Lake 
piinkara, therefore, occurs where a great fruit has 
tliicen place. Five miles east of the lake, and a short 
distance south of the kampong PasUian, is Mount 
Siij^umbun, which, as well, as the cleft of Paningahan, 
fias been carefolly examined by Mr. Van Dijk, of 
the Government Mining Corps, on account of the 
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copper-mines they contain. SibumTbnn is a peak of 
greenstone rising but of syenite. Westward, one 
passes Jfrom the granite into marble, and then on to 
a sandstone of a late formation, which contains layers 
of coal that is probably of the same age as that I saw 
at Siboga. 

The whole geological history of this part of Su- 
matra may be summed up as follows : On the syenite 
and granite, layers of mud and coral were deposited; 
then the whole was raised and plicated; and after 
this period was deposited the sandstone, the strata of 
which we have already noted as being unconformable 
to the rocks on which they rest, and more nearly hori- 
zontal. If^ as Mr. Van Dijk thinks, and is very prob- 
able, the marble in the cleft of Padang Pangjang is 
formed from corals, at least not older than the eocene 
age, it follows that the mountain-ranges of Sumatra 
have been formed within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod. The process of covering these strata by lava, 
pumice-stone, and volcanic sand and ashes, has been 
going on since historic time. 

The most remarkable thing in this kampong of 
Sinkara, is the h(d% or town-halL Either end, on 
the inside, is built up into a series of successive plat- 
forms, one rising over the other. On the outside these 
elevated ends resemble the stem of the old three and 
four decked frigates which the Dutch generally used 
when they first became masters of these seas, and such 
as can yet be seen used as hulks in4he ports of the Britr 
ish coloniea The exterior of the, as well as the 
better private houses, are p^ted|ped, and opniainented 
with flowers and scroU-work in ||bite and black. . . 
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While at this village I noticed a native leading a 
laa^e dog-like monkey from placfe to place. • On in- 
quiring, the servants told me that he was trained to 
pick off cocoa-nuts from the hunches in -the trees, hut 
I douhted whether he could know what ones to se- 
lect, and therefore watched him myself. His master 
brought him to the foot of the tree, gave a peculiar 
jerk to the rope, and at once he began to climb up. 
Reaching the top, he seated himself on the base of a 
leaf and immediately began wrenching off those nuts 
that were fully grown, by partially twisting them. 
After he had taken off all the ripe nuts on one side 
of the tree, he went round to the opposite side and 
broke off the ripe ones there also, without once at- 
tempting to pull off those that were partly grown. 
This selecting the ripe nuts from the large clus- 
ters seemed to be the result of his own instinct, and 
not of any signal from his master, so far as I could 
detect. 

The shore at the southern end of the lake is very 
low and marshy, and wholly devoted to rice-fields. 
Here were enormous flocks of herons, that made the 
saiVas perfectly white wherever they alighted. Over 
these low lands is built the road that leads to Solok, 
[ris: nules distant in a southeasterly direction. 

V AprU ith . — Rode to Solok. On the way passed 
.^^ty-seven women going to the burial of a native 
prittce. Their costume was peculiar, even in this 
land. It consisted simply of the common sarong 
open at the right hip, and fastened at fhe waist to a 
narrqw scarf about the neck, and a turban around 
the head. About three mil^ from Sinkara, tb© way 
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passed over a slight elevation, and again I cani4 
down iilto a low land whicli was one great fertile 
sawa. Rice here is abundant and very cheap, 
and the Resident states that many of the natives 
prefer to use that which is at l^t a year old, and 
that a few have small quantities which they have 
kept for several years. The kernels of this rice are 
smaller than those of the kind grown in our Caro- 
linas ; but that has been tried here, and found to 
yield less by a considerable number of pounds per 
acre than the native variety. 

This region was known, before it was conquered 
by the Dutch, as the Tiga Bias country, or the coun- 
try of the “ Thirteen Confederate Towns,” because 
the thirteen villages in this vicinity had entered into 
a compact to afford mutual aid and protection. In 
a similar manner all the territory that previously be- 
longed to the single kingdom of Menangkabau was 
divided up into petty confederacies when the Dutch 
conquered the country, and the several areas thus 
ruled are now marked on the Dutch maps as the 
district of the “ Five, Ten, or Twenty Kottas.” At 
present, though most of the natives live in villages, 
many houses are scattered over the cultivated landa 
Before the conquest they all lived in villages that 
were generally surrounded by a stockade and a thick 
hedge of b^boos. The Dutch , generals who salr* 
dued them destroyed these rude fortifications, tW; 
the villagers might have no defaces and less 
ties to revolt. I 

Many of the kampongs in thii region yrere 
situated on the hills, but have beesft rtnnoved to 
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the ^Iauib for the same reason. Near Solok, the in> 
ner range that forms the western butiress of*<3ie pla- 
tean rises up above the surrounding plain like a great 
wall, that curves round to the west and unit^ mth 
the Barizan chain in the great Talang, which attains 
an elevation of about eight thousand five hundred 
feet. A short distance north of it is a cleft, through 
which the Resident is now building a road to Padang. 
About twelve miles to the north are two other clefts, 
near Paningahan, formed by the throes of a volcano 
near that kampong ; and ferther north is the cleft at 
Padang Ranjang, all four occurring within less than 
thirty miles in a straight line. 

On the southeastern declivity of Talang, at the 
height of six thousand feet, is a small tarn, whence 
issues the Solok River, that empties into Lake Sinkara, 
the source of the Ombiling, which curves to the east 
and southeast, and unites with, the Sinamu, that we 
have already traced from Paya Kombo down the 
Bua Valley. Prom their juncture begins the In- 
dragiri, which, pursuing an easterly course over the 
low lands that form the eastern side of Sumatra, 
empties into the Java Sea nearly opposite the Linga 
Islands. This tarn, therefore, may be regarded as 
the , source of the Indragiri; and within a circle of 
a mile radius rise three streams that flow in 
„|^Ry differmt directions — ^two, the Indragiri and 
^ J^bi/^ptying into the Java Sea, and the third 
imngliEg its waters with those of the Indian Ocean. 

AprU -Rode on horseback from Sinkara 
noyth to Samawang, at the outlet, of the lake, an4 
thence continued on foot in a westerly direction tft 
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Batu Bragon, at its norttern end, and in a nortli- 
westerly direction to Padang Panjang. 

On the west side of the lake, from the mouths of 
the deep ravitfes, extend hands of naked stones, which 
form, as it were, paved highways — ^the highways^ 
indeed, that Nature has made for man to go up among 
her sublime mountains. 

Between Samawang and Batu Bragon I crossed 
several beds of these dry torrents. The boulders in 
them were mostly of lava, and rapidly falling apart 
into a coarse, sharp-edged shingle. hVagments of 
syenite also appeared. These stones had been washed 
down from the neighboring hills, and were piled up 
in long winrows, as if they had been as light as chaff 
— so great is the transporting power of these moun- 
tain torrents, that only exist during the heavy rains. 

Prom Batu Bragon the road ascended the flanks 
of the M^rapi, which are under the highest state of 
cultivation — ^most of them terraced for rice, but 
some sugar-cane is also raised here. To press but 
its juices, two cylinders of wood are placed perpen- 
dicularly in a wooden frame, and several spirals are 
made on each, so that they will exactly fit into each 
other like the cogs of two wheels. One of these is 
turned round by a long lever drawn by a buffalo, 
the other cylinder revolving at the same time, but, 
of course, in the opposite direction. The stalks of 
the cane are put in on one side, and the juices are 
gathered in a laige vessel beneath. This they boil 
into a syrup, and, some say, crystallisne it into sugar. 

Again and again, as I was ascending to Padeng 
Panjang, I turned to enjoy once more the magnifl- 
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oM»t view to tte soutk Neaa? me were green rice- 
fields wRviiig in tfie sunshine, and far beneRth these 
was the la^e blue' lake surrounded by high dark 
mountains ; on their lofty peaks Were gathering 
black clouds, fi’om which occasionally a heavy, sup 
pressed muttering rolled along, betokening the se- 
verity of the coming storm. The next day I returned 
to the governor’s residence at Padahg. 

Some time before I came ft“om Java, a Malay 
prau, in the employ of Chinamen, had visited the- 
Pagi Islands, to purchase coeoarnut oil and tortoise- 
shell, and had induced a man and woman, repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration, to go with 
them to Padang. The sarong of the womaif was made 
of the leaves of the cocoa-nut palm and banana, tom 
up into strips, and fastened at one end to a long 
rattan, which was wound several times round the 
waist When these leaves are green, they form a 
respectable covering, but, in the hot, tropical sun,* 
they soon wither into mere strings. For a baju a 
similar garment of banana-leaves was used. The head- 
dress was yet mdre peculiar. It was made of banana- 
leaves, folded, as shown in the engraving, into the 
^ form of a cocked hat. This is usually ornamented at 
i^-top with a tuft of grass, and it is always worn 
ofi^mse. The only clothing of the man was a strip 
^Tw^rk, about four- inches wide, and ten or twelve 
A j^t long, passing jound tki(| waist, and coveiin^ the 
Icnns, as shown in the cut. Boys go entirely naked 
they are about eight years old. J^either the 
nor woman cared for riee, but they were fond of 
Imead, though they h|d nevm* seen any befo^ Their 
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usual food at home was sago, hoiled ia salt wi^, 
and covered with gmted cocoa-nut* Whfen the j^v- 
emor gave the man a fowl, and asked him to cook it 
after his own fashion, he built a small fire in the 
back yard, and, as soon as it was well blazing, tied 
the bird’s wings and legs, and thrust it alive into 
the flames, in order to bum off the feathera The 
governor provided them with many presents for 
their rajahs and Mends, and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, sent them back to their islands. Soon after 
their return, another native came to Padang in the 
same way. He was there when I came back from 
the interior, and, at the governor’s invitation, he 
made us a visit. He was of the pure Malay type, 
not dififering to a marked degree in stature or general 
proportions from the Sumatran Malays 
with him. His breast and abdomen tjfcie bn<^. 
of his hands were tattooed. Both sexes are 
mented in this way. The process is begun whea 
they are six or seven years old, and continued at in-', 
tervals for a long time. This man said that each 
village had a style of its own. It is done with a 
sharpened copper wire, find the substance pricked in 
is said to be the anoke of a gum, mingled with the sap 
of some plant, as the juice of the s^ar-cane. He had 
no idea of the origin of this custcmi ; nor of its nsei, 
except to distinguish the people of the various vil- 
lages. 

Some time before I set out on last journey, the 
governor had offered to give mo;; a inniffl gaii»h<^ 
sometirhat larger thai^ a pilot-b<»i;^bnt lactimzied 
neatly twen;ty Malays, to go off t^^these islaiG^;ta|&' 
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ing this man, wlio had learned some Malay during 
his stay at Padang with me as an interpreter. An 
unexpected event, however, made it necessary to send 
that boat up the coast, and it would be some days 
before another would come ; so I concluded to take 
the mail-boat for Bencoolen, and commence a loi^g 
journey directly across the island to Palembang, and, 
reaching Banca, go up to Singapore on the steamer 
which touches at that island while on her way to 
Singapore from Batavia. 

While travelling in the interior of Sumatra, we 
have seen that the moimtains, which extend from one 
end of the island to the other, range themselves, gen- 
erally, in two parallel chains, that wall in a long, 
narrow plateau. The island of Engano is the sum- 
mit of the southeastern peak in another similar 
mountain-chain, extending in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, parallel to those already described. After sink- 
ing beneath the level of the sea, this chain reappears 
in the Pagi, Mantawi, and Batu groups, Pulo Nias, 
Pulo Babi, and the Cocos Islands. 

The plateau in the interior, we have also foun'd, 
is divided into a number of separate valleys, by 
transverse ranges, which yoke together the principal 
chains. In a siipilar manner transverse ranges ap- 
l^ar in Pulo Kapini, one of the Batu Islands, and in 
iSie Banyak Islands. These transverse ranges are 
seen also in the high and well-marked promontories 
which jut out from the Barizan, or (Soast-chain 
Sumatra, at those places. A third projecting part 
of the coast is seen at Indrapura. As the valleys in 
the interior become plateaus, when we compare them 
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to the present spa-l^vel, so is the long, narrow area 
between these islands and Sumatra a plateau, when 
compared with the bed of the unfathomable ocean 
outside of tliem. In the same manner, then, as 
the Kurile and Japan Islands, the Lew-Chews, and 
Formosa, are but the more elevated parts of a great 
mountain-chain that rises on the eastern edge of the 
continent of Asia, so these islands are only the tops 
of another great chain which rises on a part of the 
southern border of the same continent, and indicates 
where the wide and deep basin of the Indian Ocean 
commences. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


CKOSSINa SUMATRA. 

April Vlth . — ^Took the steamer at Padang for 
Bencoolen. Nearly all the way we had a heavy wind 
from the southeast, though the southeastern monsoon 
has not yet begun in the Java Sea. The western 
limit of this monsoon region, I judge, after many in- 
quiries, may be considered to be the Cape of Indra- 
pura, but both monsoon winds prevail occasionally as 
far north as Padang. Farther north the winds are 
constantly variable. At Tapanuli Bay I was in- 
formed that heavy “ northers ” occasionally prevail 
for Several days ; and I was earnestly advised not to 
go o:^ to the adjacent island .of Mensalla in a ship’s 
boat^ though the sea was calm for two-^or three days 
at a time. 

April 18^A — At 2 p. m. we entered Bencoolen Bay. 
It is ah open roadstead, and the swell raised by the 
stis^y southeast trades of the Indian Ocean rolls in 
ahS breaks for the first time on the shore, there 
being no chain of islands to the seaward to protect 
*'&i|8^art of the coast, as there is farther north. We 
were able, however, to anchor in the bay off the city. 
Landing here is difficult, on account of the sur^ and 
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especially as tlie shores are mostly fringed with coi^ 
reefs. The city is located on a low hlnff, on the 
sonth side of the bay. 

By a treaty with the Dutch in 1824 this terri- 
tory was ceded them by the English, in exchange for 
Malacca and the adjoining country. It is at present 
under a Resident, who is appointed by the goyem- 
ment at Batavia, and is not under the Governor of 
Padang. The residency commences at the south- 
eastern extremity of the island, and includes the 
area between the Barizan chain and the searcoast, 
from that point as far north as Mokomoko. Its 
population numbers one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand five hundred and fourteen, and is divided as 
follows : — Europeans, one hundred and seventy-four ; 
natives, one hundred and nineteen thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety ■ one ; Chinese, five hundred and 
ninety-six ; Arabs, six ; other Eastern nations, forty- 
seven. 

A]^ril Viih . — ^The Resident gave me a large prau 
to go to Pulo Tikus or Rat Island, a small coral Mand, 
about six miles off Benooolen. On its shore-side the 
reef curves in at one place, and forms a little bay. 
All round it, on the edges of the reef, were a number 
of old anchors, heavy enough for the largest frigates. 
They had been placed there by the English, who 
moored their ships at that place, and carried off the 
pepper from Bencoolen in praus. K Beneooleir‘'had 
a good harbor or roadstead, it would be an impor-^ 
tant place, but it has none, and there is no good 
opportunity to make one. 

On Pulo Tikus we found a few fiahenn^n, fiponpt 
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whom I obtained a number of the same species of 
shells that I had gathered before at the Spice 
Islands and other places in the eastern part of the 
archipelago. The common nautilus -shell is occar 
sionally found there, and a very perfect one was given 
me that had been brought from Engano. It is, how- 
ever, probable that the animal does not live in these 
seas, and that these shells have floated from the vicin- 
ity of the island of Kotti, off the southern end of 
Timur, where, as already noticed, these rare moHusks 
are said to live m abundance. 

Bencoolen is also well known throughout the 
archipelago as having been the residence of Sir 
Stamford Eaffles, who was governor of the English 
possessions, on this coast, from 1818 to 1824. From 
1811 to 1816, while the whole archipelago was under 
the English, Sir Stamford was governor-general, and 
resided near Batavia, and it was contrary to his 
most earnest representations that Java and its de- 
pendencies were ceded back to the Dutch; and 
the great, direct revenue which those islands have 
yielded to Holland, since that time, has proved, in 
an ^phatic manner, the correctness of his foresight. 
Ever since I arrived at Batavia, I have frequently 
heard his name mentioned by the Dutch officials, 
aniil always with the greatest respect. 

Governor Raffles’s taste for natural history was 
veiy marked. During his visit to London, before 
^coming here, he foimded the Zoological Society, and 
<i|egan.the Zoological Grardens, which now form one 
of tke chief inducements to strangers to visit that 
great and wealthy metropolis. When he sailed from 
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this port, Ms ship was nearly loaded with the ani* 
mala of the region, living and mounted, but, the 
same evening, when not more than fifty miles from 
the coast, she* took fire, and her crew and passengers 
barely escaped with their lives. Not only all Sir 
Stamford’s specimens, but all his official documents, 
and the many private papers he had been gathering 
during twelve years, were irreparably lost. Such a 
strange fatality seems to attend the shipment of 
specimens in natural history from the East, but I 
trust that mine may be an exception to this rule.* 

April 2Qih . — ^Rode to TJjang Padang, a low bluff 
about twenty feet high, on the north side of Ben- 
coolen Bay. It is composed of a stiff, red clay, rest- 
ing on other layers of lead-colored clay,, which are 
stratified, and contain many fossils of recent shells, a 
few of which appeared in the lower strata of the red 
clay. These fossiliferous strata probably extend for 
some distance north and south, but are concealed by 
the overlying strata of red clay, for they reappear 
again at the foot of a bluff between this point and 
Bencoolen. 

From Cape Indrapura southward, a strip of low, 
comparatively level land borders the shore, but north 
of that poiut the ocean comes up to the bases of the 
bin a and mountains. South of that poiat there are 
a few small islands near the shore, but north of it 

* While this work is going to the press, the specimens referred to^ 
have all arrived in perfect order, though the ship that brought theni 
was obliged to put in twice in distress, ha#ig one time been nearly 
dismasted by a cyclone, that kept her on her beam ende for eight 
hours, 
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the sea is studded with them ; and especially north of 
Padang there are very many shallow, dangerous coral 
reefs, not indicated on most maps. South of Indrapura 
the coast has either been elevated more than the area 
north of it, which has remained beneath the sea, or 
the northern part of the coast has been depressed, 
while the southern part has nearly maintained its 
former level. The sand and clays of which this strip 
of low alluvial land is composed came from the dis- 
integration and decomposition of the rocks that form 
the Barizan chain. They have been transported to 
their present position by the many small streams 
that flow down the southwestern flanks of those 
mountains to the sea. The transporting power of 
a stream depends, of course, chiefly on its volume, 
and the rapidity with which it flows. A glance 
at the maps of Sumatra will show that the larger 
streams are north of Cape Indrapura. Again, as the 
streams south of that point flow, for a part of their 
course, through level lands, they are not as rapid 
as those north of it, which empty at once into the 
sea, without making a circuitous or zigzag course 
through the alluvial lands, or deltas, which they 
thems^ves have formed. 

April 21s^. — Commenced my overland journey 
^.horseback, the only mode of travelling in this 
■r^bn. , Our company to-day consists of the Besi- 
deni', a rajah, and many attendants; and we have 
, come here to Suban, to look at the deposits of coal 
in thjs vicinity. Prom Bencoolen to Taba Panan- 
jong, at the foot of the Barizan, the road is nearly 
level, being over the strip of low land that we fol- 
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lowed along the Bencoolen Kiver, having the sharp- 
ly-pointed Sugar-Loaf Mountain on our right, until 
we came to a second pointed hill belonging to the 
same eruptive formation. In one place we saw the 
recent tracks of an elephant, and the natives, who 
are good judges, think they were probably made yes- 
terday. Soon after, a spot was pointed out to me 
where, not long before, were found fragments of the 
clothing, and a part of the body of a native, who, 
while travelling along this, the most frequented road 
in this region, had been tom to pieces by the tigers. 
Near by is a mde trap for these destmctive beasts. 
It consists of a small place, enclosed by a paling, 
with two large trees placed horizontally, the one 
above the other, so that when the tiger puts his head 
between them to seize the kid within the paling, the 
upper beam falls on him and holds him fast by its 
great weight. The natives then, hearing his roaring, 
come up and quickly dispatch him with their lances. 
When eighteen paals (about seventeen miles) from 
Bencoolen, we left the main road, which is well 
built, and followed a narrow footpath for six paals 
over a succession of small ridges that jut out from 
the main coast-chains. They were so near together 
that we were continually either scrambling down a 
steep declivity to the bottom of a little valley, or 
climbing up the opposite side. The soil is a red 
clay, like that noticed in the cliffs at Ujang Padang, 
and has been formed by the decomposition of the vol* 
canic rocks which it covers. Heavy showers have 
occurred in this vicinity to-day, and descending or 
ascending these declivities is very difficult. It would 
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be dangerous to travel here witb any but these active 
and sure-footed ponies. Witb men on tbeir backs 
they wdl climb up places that our horses at home, 
which are accustomed to level roads, would not like 
to ascend alone. In certain spots along this path 
were many piles of the excrements of elephants, 
where they came to feed on the branches of young 
trees. Half an hour before sunset we arrived here, 
at Suban, a village of four houses, and were glad to 
rest and take some food after a very fatiguing day’s 
journey. Near by is a large stony brook, where I 
have enjoyed a refreshing bath in the cool, clear 
mountain-stream. 

April 22(f. — Early this morning we walked 
about half a mile up the stream, making our way 
over the huge boulders in its bed. Soon we came to 
strata of coal, associated with layers of clay and 
sandstone. I was searching particularly for a lime- 
stone mentioned by Van Dijk, who has examined 
the geology of this region, as being of the same age 
as the coal, and containing fossils of a recent period. 
Not finding it in this direction, I returned and con- 
tinued down the stream for half a mile, crossing from 
side to side over the slippery rocks and through the 
torrent until the banks became high, perpendicular 
waUs, and the water was deeper than the waist. 

' Einding I could proceed no farther without a raft 
of ISHnboo, I returned a quarter of a mile, ascended 
li-the steep bank, and followed down the stream for 
about a mile, but could not find any outcropping of 
the rock I was seeking. When I readied Suban 
agaih, I felt a peculiar smarting and itching sensa- 
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tion at the ankles, and found my stockings red with 
"blood. Turning them down, I found both ankles 
perfectly fnnged with blood-suckers, some of which 
had filled themselves until they seemed ready to 
burst. One had even crawled down to my foot, 
and made an incision which allowed the blood 
to pour out through my canvas shoe. All this 
day we have suffered from these disgusting pests. 
Our horses became quite striped with their own 
blood, and a dog that followed us looked as if 
he had run through a pool of clotted gore before we 
reached the highway again. Of all the pests I have 
experienced in the tropics, or in any land, whether 
mosquitoes, black fiies, ants, snakes, or viler vermin, 
these are the most annoying and disgusting. There 
is something almost unendurable in the thought 
that these slimy worms are lancing you and sucking 
out your life-blood, yet the Kesident informs me that 
he has travelled many times through the forests in 
this region when these animals were far more numer- 
ous and tormenting than they have been to-day. 
Sometimes he has known them to drop from the 
leaves upon the heads and into the necks of aU 
who chanced to pass that way. 

Eetuming two paals toward the highway, we took 
a path through a magnificent forest in a more easter- 
ly direction, for about the same distance, to Ayar 
Sumpur, a brook where the coal again appears on its 
sides and in its bed. The layers’ seen at Suban were ■ 
not more than two or three feet thick, but here they 
are from six to.ten. Between this place and puban 
coal again outcrops on the banks # the Kaniuning. 
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In aU these places it is near the surface, being 
only covered with a few feet of red clay. That 
at Ayar Sumpur appears decidedly better than that 
found near Siboga.* From this place' to where the 
coal could be taken down the Bencoolen River is a 
distance of only four Java paals. From there it 
could be transported to Bencoolen on bamboo rafts, 
the distance by the river being twenty-six and a half 
paals. The enormous quantity found here is esti- 
mated at over 200,000,000 cubic yards. The quan- 
tity and the quality of this deposit will make it of 
value, in case the government owning this part of the 
island should have its supply from Europe cut off by 
a war, but the disadvantage of not having a good 
roadstead at Bencoolen, where this coal could be 
taken on board vessels, renders it doubtful whether 
it would be found profitable to work this mine, ex- 
cept in case of great emergency, and then it might be 
found preferable to bring it from Borneo. Coal is also 
found at Dusun Baru, in the district of Palajou, on 
the banks of the Ketaun River, in the district of 
Mokomoko, and again in the district of Indrapura. 
At all these places it agrees in its mineral charac- 
tmstics and outcrops very regularly at a distance of 

mmeral characteristics with that found a^ 
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miles east of the lake of Sinkara. All the coal in the 
vicinity bf Snban is near the surface, sometimes only 
covered with four or five feet of red clay. Any pri- 
vate company who would like to work this mine 
would receive every assistance from the general and 
local governments. 

On our return from Agar Sumpur we noticed the 
tracks of a rhinoceros, tiger, and deer, which had 
all passed along that way last night In the path, 
from place to place, the natives had made pits eight 
or ten feet long, and about three wide and five or six 
deep. Each was covered over with sticks, on which 
dirt was laid, and dry leaves were scattered over the 
whole so as to perfectly conceal appearance of 
danger. It is so nearly of the proportions of the rhi- 
noceros, for whom it is made, and so deep, and the day 
in which it is made is so slippery, that he generally 
fails to extricate himself, and the natives then dis- 
patch hini with their spears. The Resident tells me 
that the natives have also killed elephants by watch- 
ing near a place where they come often to feed, and 
when one is walking and partly sliding down a steep 
declivity they spring up behind him and give a heavy 
blow with a cleaver on the after-part of the hind- 
legs, six or eight inches above the foot, but that ibis 
dangerous feat is very rarely attempted. 

Reaching the main road, we soon arrived at 
Taba Fananjong. All the kampongs in 
gion are small, frequently consisting of only e^lpl 
or ten houses, but they, are all very neat am 
r^olarly arranged in one row oxi each side dT t|^ 
road, which is usually bordered wpi a line o# coo^j 
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nut-trees. The natives are called Rejangs, and form 
a distinct nation from the Malays of MenaSigkabau. 
They have an alphabet and language peculiar to 
themselves, but belong to the same Malay race as all 
the others in the island of Sumatra. In order that 
I might see them dance, the Resident invited the 


rajjah tO come to the house of the controlewr in the 
evening and bring with him the “ anaJe gadis," liter- 
ally “the virgins,” of the village, but really the un- 
married females. They were all clad in R sarong, 
fastened high round the waist, and over the shoulders 
was thrown a sort of scarf, which was so folded that 


one end would hang down behind, between the shoul- 
ders. Their dance consisted in little more than stretch- 
ing both arms back until the backs of the hands 
nearly touched each other, and holding the edges of 
the scarf between the fingers. This peculiar figure 
they take in order to give their busts the Mlest ap- 
pearance possible, and captivate some one of the 
^ung men looking on. From this position they 
changed their hands to near the shoulders, the arms 
being extended and the forearms being turned back 
towwd the head. The hands were then twisted 
round, with the wrist for a pivot. 

Sever^ yoimg men appeared quite charmed and 
- gerly joined in the dance. The postures they as- 

SsTwr*' 

The price of contracts are generally made, 

xne pnce of a bnde, gujur, is fixed by the Dutch 

^^entattweatyguUde^ 

Bum tor their daughter in case their son-in-law 
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is unwilling pay a larger sum. When the English 
were here in the beginning of this century, the jv^wr 
was as high m a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
dollars. Some of the “ virgin children ” I noticed had 
reached middle age, but the rajah explained to me that 
no man is willing to part with his daughters at a less 
price than the twenty guilders his neighbor receives 
for each of his, for fear of appearing to acknowledge 
that he thought his neighbor’s daughters were more 
fascinating than his own ; and a young man, being 
obliged to pay the same sum for any bride, of course 
chooses one who, according to his fancy, possesses the 
greatest charms, and no one who is not young is sup- 
posed to be charming. 

• Another common mode of marrying among these 
people is termed umbil anah, “ taking a child.” A 
father chooses a husband for his daughter and takes 
the young man to live in his family. When this 
young man can pay a certain sum to the father, he 
removes his wife and family to his own house, but 
until that time he and his family are regarded as ser- 
vants or debtors. As tokens of their virginity, the 
anak gadis wear silver on their forearms, and broad 
bands of silver on their wrists. In the Lampong 
country to the south, instead of small, solid rings, they 
wear large i:ing8 made of hollow tubes, sometim^ in 
such a number as to cover both arms from the wr^ to 
the elbow. Here they occasionally have silver 
on their necks, and in their earn ornaments som^ 
what similar in form to those worn in the Mena^ 
kabau country, but much smalleA and the part thii| . 
passes through th e ear i s no l^jger' than a 
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These natives also make many flue imitations of fruit 
and flowers in silver, like those of the Padang Jilatearu 
Their sarongs and scarfs they manufacture themselves, 
and ornament very skilfully with flgures and leaves 
wrought in with silver-thread. 

April 20lA . — Kode this morning from Taba 
Pananjong over the Barizan or Coast Range, which 
here, as elsewhere, is generally higher than the ranges 
parallel to it on the east, and therefore forms the 
water-shed between the east and west coasts. The 
road had been well built, but was extremely muddy 
and badly washed away in some places by the heavy 
rains which have lately occurred in this vicinity. It 
is, however, sufficiently good for the natives to use 
their padatis, or carts drawn by buffaloes, but most of 
the men I met were carrying their produce to market 
on their backs. 


All the mountains are covered with a most dense 
forest, but the low lands which spread from their 
bases to the sea appear quite unfertile, especially 
when compared with the low lands of Java The 
morning air was stiU and clear, and troops of W 
black monkey, made tie raUeys and ravmes continn- 
ally Morad with tlel loud tmmpeting. Prom the 

t a* * %hich ia from two thousand fire 
hnndma to three thousand feet in heinht a mlnifi 
wnlview is obtained, to the K>uthw^, of the^low 
ending to Ben^olen, andalao o Mo ^ 
iS* «>« i'^avy surf hreakinu ,m to 

out bSL ‘ '«» 

ui oelore me tie lorely and highly fertifc 
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valley of the River Musi, which takes its rise a little 
farther to the north. In the midst of this valley was 
the kampong and Dutch post Kopaiyoi^. Beyond the 
valley rose an active volcano, Mount Ulu Musi, with 
three peaks. The largest and the oldest was quiet, and 
beyond it was a second and somewhat smaller cone, 
evidently of a more recent origin than the former, but 
also inactive. Beyond this cone was a third, yet smaller, 
from the top of which great quantities of steam and 
other gases were ascending in dense volumes. 

From this pass our descent was as rapid as our 
ascent had been on the coast side, until we came 
down to the banks of the Musi, and the valley in 
which the village of Kopaiyong is rituated. The 
height of this plateau above the sea is from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred feet. It is a complete analogue of 
the plateau about the lake of Sinkara, and all the 
others between the Barizan and its parallel chains 
to the northward. Its soil is a fine, black loam. Its 
chief products are tobacco and coffee, which both 
thrive here very well This is considered, and no 
doubt rightly, a very healthy place. There are no 
“ wet or dry seasons,” as in Java, but showers occur 
here every few days, afternoon. 

Although the soil and climlleLoir 

natives in all this region, until a few ye^ 
clothed themselves with the bark of trees. This^kl^ 
teau has lacked, however, one inducement toward jpo* ; 
moting industry and civilisation which that of li(ji| 
nangkabau possesses, and that is g<|fd. in the coa;^ 
region, the houses of the nativealiavft bWl* 
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roofs, and are covered -with atap, but here they are 
larger and lower ; and the roofs are nearly*flat, and 
covered with bamboos split into halves and placed 
side by side, with the concave side upward. Over the 
edges of these are placed other pieces of bamboo, with 
the concave side downward. This is the ouiy place 
in the archipelago where I have seen this simple and 
easy mode of making a roof. 

April 24 ^ 4 .— Finding myself very ill from over- 
exertion during the past two days, and that the next 
two days’ journeys must be long and fatiguing, I rest 
here and enjoy the cool, refreshing air of Kopaiyong 
for a day. The controkwr informs me that the vol- 
canic cone northeast of us was formed during an 
eruption which took place only a year ago, and that, 
for some time previous to the eruption, heavy earth- 
quakes occurred here very frequently ; but since the 
gases that were pent up beneath the mountain have 


found a vent, only one earthquake has been expe- 
rienced, and that was very slight. This is the most 
active volcano I have seen. A great quantity of white 
gas is now rising most grandly. At one moment it 


appears like a great sheaf, and at the next instant 
slowly changes into a perpendicular column, and thi# 
'igain becomes an immense inverted cone, which 
seems supported in the sky by resting its apex on 
the^summit of the volcano beneath it. The whole 
^anioimt of trade at this place in a year amounts to 
thousand guilders (forty thousand dol- 
- ZL Chinamen, Arabs, and a few 

tobt.f. natives coffee and 

acco, and give them in return cotton goods, knives. 
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and varions kinds of trinkets. The population of 
this region appears to be only a small fraction of 
wbat it is on the Padang plateau ; if it were as large 
and industrious, the upper valley of the Musi would 
soon be transformed into one great garden, and Ben- 
coolen, to which its products must be taken to be 
shipped abroad, would immediately become a port 
of the first importance. I had seriously contem- 
plated undertaking the journey from Solok to this 
place, and if it had not been necessary for me to re- 
turn to Fading, I should have attempted it, notwith- 
standing it would have been necessary to have trav- 
elle<y^he whole distance on foot, and to have met 
<50iistant hinderances and annoyances from the natives, 
who are extremely jealous of all foreigners. The 
distance from Solok, in a straight line, is nearly two 
hundred geographical miles, but by the zigzag and 
circuitous route which I would have been obliged to 
take, it would have been nearly three hundred. 

The house of the controlewr at this place is cov- 
ered with an atap of bamboo splints, made in the 
same way as the common atap of palm-leaves, but it 
is much neater, and said to be far more durable. 

April 25^A. — ^As there are no white people at the 
•place where I am to lodge to-night, the (xmtroleur 
was so kind as to send a servant yesterday with an 
ample supply of eatables, and orders to the rajahs on 
the way to receive me kindly when I reacheiPthi^ 
respective villages. 

At 6 A. M. started witjh a guide and a coolie for 
Kaban Agong, a distance of nine faals in a 80 U(theai^ 
erly direction, along the Musi, w^ch, in idiis 
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its course, is only a small stream, with slight falls at 
short distances. The valley south of Kojiaiyong 
may be quite wide, but we soon passed into such a 
dense jungle that I was rmable to obtain any view 
of the mountains on either hand. Kaban Agong is 
a small kampong of twenty or twenty-five houses, 
and, except the two or three occasionally seen near 
each other in the cleared places, or ladangs, the 
whole country is an unbroken wilderness. 

The houses of the village were quite regularly 
arranged in two rows, and in the middle of the street 
between them is a small circular house, with open 
sides, and seats around it for the coolies, who are 
travelling to and fro, to stop and rest under a shelter 
from the sunshine. Here the rajah received me, and 
brought such fruits as his people raised. The coolie, 
who marched beside my horse, earned my Spencer’s 
breech-loader, which I had been careful to have 
ready loaded and capped. It caused the natives to 
manifest the greatest respect for us, especially when 
my servants declared that I needed only to put it to 
my shoulder, pull the trigger, and there would be a 
constant stream of bullets. From Kaban Agong to 
Tanjong Agong (eight paals) we passed over a more 
open and hilly country. The road here divetged 
from the left bank of the Musi, and took a more east- 
ta*ly wurse. Here more sawas appeared, but the 
people are in great poverty. Many of the hills are 
’Covered with the common rank prairie-grass, which 
we saw covering large areas in the northwest part 
of the Mand 61 ing Va,lley, and in many other places.* 
n such open prairies the sun poured down a mna#. 
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scorcldng h^t, and even my Malay attendants com- 
plained. bitterly ; indeed, I find I can bear such 
excessive heat better than they. From the tops 
of the low hills I enjoyed fine views of the Barizan 
or coast chain. The outline of many of its peaks 
shows that they were formerly eruptive cones, but 
now they are more or less washed down or changed 
in form by rains and streama As we came near this 
village, Tanjong Agong, the road was fiUed with the 
tracks and excrements of a herd of elephants that 
passed this way yesterday or the day before. Two 
days ago two of these beasts came into the sawas, 
near this place, and the natives succeeded in shoot- 
ing one. Tanjong Agong is a small village, of only 
eighteen or twenty small houses, each of which is 
placed on posts six or eight feet high. A ladder leads 
up to a landing, which is enclosed by a fence and a 
gate, to prevent the tigers* from entering their houses. 
The natives keep hens, and would have dogs, but they 
are all destroyed by the tigers. These ravenous beasts 
infest the whole region in such numbers, and are so 
daring, that the rajah, who can speak Malay very well, 
assures me that, during last year, five of the people 
of this little village were tom to pieces by them 
while working in the sawas, or while travelling to 
the neighboring kampongs. No native here ever 
thinks of going even the shortest distance by night, 
except when sent on the most urgent businesgry and 
it is chiefly for this reason that I always commence 
my day’s journey so early. ' 

• The house in which 1 lodge h built of bam|)QO^ 
and surrounded with a paling of |diarpened stakes 
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which also include the stable. It has lately been 
built by order of the Dutch G-o^emment for the ac- 
commodation of any official or other foreigner trav- 
elling in this country. Before the paling was com- 
pleted, the controleur of the district visited this 
place, and put his horse into the stable. At mid- 
night he heard a loud howling and neighing, and the 
natives shouting out to each other to come with their 
arms. A tiger had come out of the adjoining forest, 
and had sprung upon his horse from behind, and the 
natives were attacking him with their lances. He 
lost his horse, but had the privilege of carrying away 
the tiger’s skin. Those who complain of the scarcity 
of game ought to come here. It is not by any means 
inaccessible, and both tigers and elephants are ex- 
ceedingly abundant. 


AprU 26^A. — At 6^ a. m. continued on through a 
more open and somewhat cultivated country. The 
Musi here makes a great bend to the southwest, and 
the path leads eastward over a gently-rising eleva- 
tion, on the top of which is a large and most 
thriving coffee-garden, and near by are rice-fields 
which yield abundantly. This garden has been 
very lately planted, and yet all the trees that axe old 
enough to bear are nearly loaded down with fruit. 
Tlie licefields show that an abundance of food could 
be raised here, and the only thing that is wanting is 
people to do the work. The elevated situation of 
this country makes it very healthy for foreigners. 

any one could obtain a grant of land here, and 
a so the privilege of bringing a large number of 
Chinamen, he would certainly realize a fortune, for 
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coffee can be here cultivated with little care, and rice, 
the staple article of food among that people, can be 
raised in any quantity. Such a .privilege could not 
be obtained at present, but the liberal tendency of 
the government of the Netherlands India promises 
that it may be, at no distant time in the future. 
Such an enterprise would not have the character of 
an experiment, for the facility with which coffee and 
rice ©an be grown has already been shown on this 
plantation, and the cost of transporting it to Padang 
or Palembang would be very light Sumatra un- 
doubtedly contains large quantities of gold, but the 
time soTirce of her wealth is not the precious metal 
she possesses, but the crops of coffee she produces. 

From the top of this mountain I took my last 
view of the Barizan chain, which had been constant- 
ly in sight since I passed through the Strait of Sun- 
da on my way to Padang. In the ladangs in this 
region the walls of the huts of the natives are mostly 
made of bark. While coming down from this low 
mountain-range, we had a splendid view up a valley 
to the southward, and of the low but sharply-crested 
chain which limits on the south the area drained by 
the Musi At the foot of this elevation a stream 
courses southward to the Musi, and on its banks are a 
native village, and a Dutch post and fort. Here, as 
elsewhere, I rode up to the house of the contrcHemr^ 
whom I had previously notified of my coming." He 
had gone a number of miles southward, to the limiy 
of his district and the Pasuma conntry, where I now 
learned a war was going on. Hit good lady was .a^ 
home, and» to my great surpris<| wdcomed me in 
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pure English. To be able to converse in the in- 
terior of Sumatra, in my native iongue, was indeed a 
pleasure I bad not anticipated. The distance from 
Tanjong Agong to this place is eleveb paals, about 
ten miles. 

April 'illih . — Continued down the north bant of 
the Musi, which here flows to the northwest. For 
three or four paals the path (for it cannot properly 
be styled a road) was very narrow, and built on the 
steep side of a mountain, at the foot of which the 
Musi boils in a series of rapids. When within six 
or seven miles of Tebing Tingi, we found the valley 
much broken, and soon it became flat, and changed 
in many places into morassea Here we came to a 
small stream, over which was a bamboo bridge, 
supported by rattans fastened to the limbs of two 
high, overhanging trees. This was so weak that 
my guide directed me to dismount and pass on 
foot. At 2 A. M. we arrived at Tebing Tingi, 
where an assistant resident is stationed, who re- 
ceived me politely, and urged me to remain with 
him several days. Distance made to-day, seventeen 
paals. The whole distance from Kopaiyong to this 
place, forty -five paals, I have travelled with the 
single- horse given me by the c<mf/rolmr of that vil- 
lage. Such is the generous manner in which the 
Dutch officials treat those who 'come to them prop- 
erlyT^mmended by the higher authorities. 

■ After crossing the Barizan chain, and coming 
down into this valley of the Musi, I have noticed 
that the natives are of a lighter color, taller, and 
more gracefully formed than those seen in the vicin. 
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ity of BencooleH. The men always cany a kris or 
a lance ‘when they go from one kampong to an- 
other. The same laws and customs prevail here as 
in the vicinity of Bencoolen, except that the jt^ur, 
or price of a bride, is considerably higher. The anak 
gadis here also wear many rings of large silver wire 
on the forearm, and gold beads on the wrist, in 
token of their virginity. The Resident states to me 
that the native population does not appear to in- 
crease in this region, and that the high price of the 
brides is the chief reason. As the price is paid to the 
girl’s parents, and not to herself, she has less induce- 
ment to conduct herself in accordance with their 
wishes ; and, to avoid the natural consequences of 
their habits, the anak gadis are accustomed to take 
veiy large doses of pepper, which is mixed with 
salt, in order to be swallowed more easily. Many 
are never married, and most of those who are, bear 
but two or three children, after they have subjected 
themselves to such severe treatment in their youth. 

AprU 21 th . — ^Rode five or six paals up the Musi, 
and then crossed it at the foot of a rapid on a 
“ racket,” or raft of bamboo, the usual mode of fer- 
rying in this island. In the centre of the raft is 
a kind of platform, where the passenger sita One 
native stands at the bow, and one at the stem, each 
having a long bamboo. The racket is then drawn 
up dose to the foot of the rapids, and a man keeps 
her head to the stream, while the other push^ her 
over. As soon as she leaves the bank, away she 
shoots down the current, despite ibe shouts and e^s- 
ertions of both. We were carried down so swiftly, 
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that I began to fear we sboidd come into another 
rapid, where our frail raft would hanre been washed 
to pieces among the foaming rocks in a moment; 
but at last they succeeded in stopping her, and we 
gained the opposite bank. Thence my guide took 
me through a morass, which was covered with a 


dense jungle, an admirable place for crocodiles, and 
they do not fail to frequent it in large numbers; 
but the thousands of leeches formed a worse pest. 
In one place, about a foot square, in the path, I think 
I saw as many as twenty, all stretching and twisting 
themselves in every direction in search of prey. They 
are small, being about an inch long, and a tenth*of an 
inch in diameter, before they gorge themselves with 
the blood of some unfortunate animal that chances to 
pass. They tormented me in a most shocking man- 
ner. Every ten or fifteen minutes I had to stop and 
nd myself of perfect anklets of them. 


I was in search of a coral-stone, which the natives 

of this region bum for lime. My attendants,’ as well 

as myseft, were so tormented with the leeches, that 

we could not remain long in that region, but I saw it 

was nothmg but a raised reef, chiefly composed of 

^mmmuted coral, in which were many la/ge hemi- 

The strata, where tht could 

I-arMbSs of ’ ""T horizoutal. 

i-arp blocks of coral are scattered about iust'as on 

mi^in aheavy 

t le region we have been travelling in tp-day 
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abotinds in rhinoceroses, elephants, and deer. If the 
leeches ‘attack them as they 4i^ ^ followed 

us, they must prove one of the most efficient means 
of destroying’ those large animals. It is at least for- 
tunate for the elephant and rhinoceros that they are 
pachyderms. While passing through the places 
where the jungle is mostly composed of hamboos, 
we saw several large troops of small, slate^jolored 
monkeys, and, among the taller trees, troops of an- 
other species of a light-yellow color, with long arms 
and long tails. On the morning that I left Tanjong 
Agong, as we passed a tail tree by the roadside, the 
natives cautioned me to keep quiet, for it was “ full 
of monkeys,” and, when we were just under it, 
they all set up a loud shout, and at once a whole 
troop sprang out of its high branches like a flock of 
birds. Some came down twenty-five or thirty feet 
before they struck on the tops of the small trees be- 
neath them, and yet each would recover, and go off 
through the jungle, with the speed of an arrow, in 
a moment. 

While nearly all animals have a particular area 
which they frequent — as the low coast region, the 
plateaus of these tropical lands, or the higher parts of 
the mountains — ^the rhinoceros lives indifferently any- 
where between the sea-shores and the tops of the high- 
est peaks. This species has two “ horns,” the first being 
the longer and more sharply pointed, but the'*Java 
species has only one. The natives here kfte%^ nothings 
of the frequent combats between these animalft imd 
elephants, that are so frequently ]^ured in 
works on natural history. The llesident has, 
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ever, told me of a combat between two other rivals 
of these forests that is more remarkable. When he 
was controleur at a'small post, a short distance north 
of this place, a native came to him one* morning, and 
asked, if he should find a dead tiger and bring its 
head, whether he would receive the usual bounty 
given by the government. The Resident assured 
bim that he would, and the native then explained 
that there had evidently been a battle between two 
tigers in the woods, near his kampong, for all had 
heard their howls and cries, and they were fighting 
so long that, he had no doubt, one was left dead on 
the spot. A party at once began a hunt for the ex- 
pected prize, and soon they found the battle had not 
been between two tigers, as they had supposed, but 
between a tiger and a bear, and that both were dead. 
The bear was still hugging the tiger, and the tiger 
had reached round, and fastened his teeth in the side 
of the bear’s neck. The natives then gathered some 
rattan, wormd it round them, just as they were, strung 
them to a long bamboo, and brought them to. the 
ofiEice of the Resident, who gave a full account of this 
strange combat in his next oflicial report. 

These bears are popularly called “ sun ” bears, 
Hda/rctos Malay<mu8, from their habit of basking 
in the hot sunshine, while other bears slink away 
from the full light of day into some shady place. 
The Resident at Bencoolen had a young cub that was 
■"^ery tame. ' Its fur was short, fine, and glossy. It 
was enl^ly black, except a crescent-shaped spot of 
white on its breast, which characterizes the species. 

|0ovemor Rafiles, while at Bencoolen, also had a 
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tame one, wMct was very fond of mangostins, and 
only lost its good-nature when it came to the table, 
and was not treated with chimpegne. When folly 
grown, it is only four and a half feet long. It is 
herbivorous, and particularly fond of the young 
leaves of the cocoa-nut palm, and is said to destroy 
many of those valuable trees to gratify its appetite. 

April Zath . — At 6 A. M. commenced the last stage 
of my journey on horseback. My course now was 
from Tebing Tingi, on the Musi, in a southeasterly 
direction, to Lahat, the head of navigation on the 
Limatang. The distance between these two places is 
about forty paals, considerably farther than it would 
be from Tebing Tingi down the Musi to the head of 
navigation on that river ; but I prefer to take this 
route, in order to learn something of the localities of 
coal on the Limatang and its branches, and of the 
unexplored Pasuma country. We crossed the Musi 
on a raft, and at once the road took us into a forest, 
which continued with little interruption all the way 
to Bunga Mas, a distance of twenty-four paals. Most 
of this forest rises out of a dense undergrowth, in 
which the creeping stems and prickly leaves of rattans 
were seen. These are various species of Ccdamm, 
a genus of palms that has small, reed-like, trailing 
stems, which are in strange contrast to the erect and 
rigid trunks of the cocoarnut, the areca, the pfdmetto, 
and other palms. It seems paradoxical to ct^ this a 
palm, and the high, rigid bamboo a species of grass. ' 
When they are growing, the stem is sheathed in the 
ba^s of so many leaves that it is h|lf an inch in ^dh 
ameter. When these are stripped o||^ a smooth, rettl* 
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like stem of a straw-color is found within, which be- 
comes yellow as it dries. The first half-mile of the 
road we travelled ’to-day was completely ploughed 
up by elephants which passed along two days ago 
during a heavy rain. The piles of their excrements 
were so numerous that it seems they use it as a 
stall Every few moments we came upon their 
tracks. In one place they had completely brushed 
away the bridge over a small stream, where they 
went down to ford it ; for, though they always try to 
avail themselves of the cleared road when they travel 
to and fro among these forests, they are too saga- 
cious to trust themselves on the frail bridges. 

In the afternoon, the small boughs which they 
had lately broken off became more numerous as we 
advanced, and their leaveS were of a livelier green. 
We were evidently near a herd, for leaves wilt in a 
short time under this tropical sun. Soon after, we 
came into a thicker part of the forest, whelre many 
tall trees threw out high, overarching branches, 
which effectually shielded us from the scorching sun, 
while the dry leaves they had shed quite covered the 
road. 

Several natives had joined us, for they Jways 
trav^'in company through fear of the tigers. While 
we. were passing through the dark wood, suddenly 
crashing began in the thick jungle about 
twenty paces from where I was riding. A native, 
who was walking beside my horse with my rifle 
capped and cocked, handed it to me in an instant, 
but the jungle was so thick that it was impossl^lo 
to see anV thinj?. and T did nAt. rwnnAaa fA nnlljl 



I ctmld see the forehead of my game. All set up a 
loud, prolonged yeU, and the beast slowly retreated, 
and allowed us to proceed unmolested. The natives 
are not afraid of whole herds of elephants, but they 
dislike to come neai< a single one. The laj^er and 
stronger males sometimes drive off all their weaker 
rivals, which are apt to wreak their vengeance on 
any one they chance to meet. Beyond this was a 
more open country, and in th^ road were scattered 
many small trees that had been tom up by a herd, 
apparently this very morning. 

Although they are so abundant here in Sumatra, 
there are none found in Java. They occur in large 
numbers on the Malay Peninsula, aud there is good 
reason to suppose they exist in the wild state in the 
northern parts of Borneo. This is regarded as dis- 
tinct from the Asiatic and African species, and has 
been named El^hm JSumairenm. 

Three paals before we :came to Bunga Mas, a 
heavy rain set in and continued until we reached 
that place. Our road crossed a number of streams 
that had their sources on the flanks of' the moun- 
tains on our right, and in a shoil time their torrente 
werexso swollen that my horse could scarcely ,fl>rd 
them. Bunga Mas is a dumn, or village, on a cliff 
by a small river which flows toward the north. Near 
the village is a stockade fort, where we arrived 
at half-past six. The capt^ gave me comitoiable 
quarters, and I was truly thankful to escape tha 
storm and the tigers without, and to rest after more 
than twelve hours in the saddle. 

This evening the captain has shown me skill 
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of a large tiger, which, a short time since, killed three 
natives in four nights at this plane. The village is 
surrounded hy a stockade to keep out these ravenous 
beasts, and the gate is guarded at night by a -native 
armed with a musket One evening this tiger stole 
UP behind the guard, sprang upon him, and, as a na- 
tive said who chanced to see it, killed him instantly 
with a blow of her paw on the back of his neck. 
She then caught him up and ran away with him. 
The next day the body was found partly eaten, and 
was buried very deeply to keep it out of ber reach. 
The second evening she seized and carried off a nar 
tive who was bathing in the stream at the foot of the 
cliff. The captain now found he must try to destroy 
her, and therefore loaded a musket with a very heavy 
charge of powder and two bullets. The gun was 
then lashed firmly to a tree, and a large piece of fresh 
meat was fastened to the muzzle, so that when she 
attempted to take it away she would discharge the 
piece, and receive both bullets. The next morning 
they found a piece of her tongue on the ground 
near the muzzle of the gun, and the same trap was 
set ^ain ; but the *next night she came back and 
took away a second man on guard at the gate of the 
ihmin. The captain now started with a corporal 
and eight men, determined to hunl; her down. They 
trach^ her to a place filled with tall grass, and clos- 
ii^ rflund that, slowly advanced, until two or three 
®f thmn heard a growl, when they all fired and lnn<^d 
her instantly. It proved to be a female, and she had 
evidently been so daring for the purpose of procuring 
food for her young. 
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Ma/y \st — ^The rain continued tlirougli the nighty 
and oniy cleared away at daylight. In two hours 
I started though I found myseK ill from such con- 
tinued exertion and exposure to a burning sun and 
drenching rains, and, more than all, from drinking ’so 
many different kinds of water in a single day. I«wj|| 
accompanied by a soldier who was one of the eight 
who went out to hunt the tiger that killed so many 
natives in such a short time. He repeated to me aU 
the details of the whole matter, and assured me that 
a piece of the brute’s tongue was found on the ground 
just as the captain said, and that, when they had se- 
cured her, they found that a part of her tongue was 
gone. 

"We had not travelled more than half a mile be- 
fore we came upon the tracks of two tigers, a laige 
one and a small one, probably a female and her 
young, which had passed along the road in the same 
way we were going. The perfect impressions left by 
their feet showed they had walked along that road 
since the rain had ceased, and therefore not more 
than two hours before us, and possibly not more than 
ten minutes. W e expected to see them at almost every 
turn in the road, and we all kept together and pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution till the sun was high 
and it was again scorching hot. At such times these 
dangerous beasts always retreat into the cool jungle. 

For eight paals from Bunga Mas the roii^ was 
more hilly than it was yesterday. In many plao^ 
the sides of the little valley between the ridges were 
so steep that steps were made in the slippoy cisgr 
for the natives, who always travel on foot, ^ven paals 
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out, we had a fine view of the P^uma country. It 
is a plateau which spreads out to’ the southeast and 
east from the feet of the great Dempo, the highest 
and most magnificent mountain in all this region. The 
lower part of this volcano appeared in all its details, 
but thick clouds unfortunately concealed its summit. 
Considerable quantities of opaque gases are said to 
have poured out of its crater, but it does not appear 
to have undergone any great eruption since the 
-Dutch established themselves in this region. It is 
the most southern and eastern of the many active 
volcanoes on this island. Like the M4rapi in the 
Padang plateau, the Dempo does not rise in the 
Barizan chain nor in one parallel to it, but in a trans- 
verse range. Here there is no high chain parallel ,to 
the Barizan, as there is at Kopaiyong, where the Musi 
takes its rise, and also north of Mount Ulu Musi con- 
tinuously through the Korinchi country all the way 
to the Batta Lands. Another and a longer transverse 
elevation appears in the chain whiclu^rms the bound- 
ary between this residency of Palembmg and that of 
Lampong, and which is the -water-shed, extending in 
a northeasterly direction from Lake Banau to the Java 
Sea The height of Mount Dempo has been variously 
estimated at from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
feet, but I judge that it is not higher than the M4rapi, 
and that its summit therefore is not more than nine 
thousitnd five hundred feet above the level of the sea 
c The Pasuma plateau is undoubtedly the most 
densely-peopled area in this part of the island. Its 
soil is d^ribed to me, by those who have seen i-t, as 
exceedingly fertile, and quite like that of the Musi 
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valley at Kopaiyong, but the natives of that country 
were extremely poor, while the Pasumas raise an 
abundance of rice and keep many fowls. During the 
past few years they have raised potatoes and many 
sorts of European vegetables, which they sold to the 
Dutch before the war began. The cause of the pres- 
ent difficulty was a demand made by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment that the Pasuma chiefs should acknowledge 
its supremacy, which they have all refused to do. 
The villages or fortified places of the Pasumas are 
located on the tops of hills, and they fight with so 
much determination that they have already repulsed 
the Dutch once from one of their forts with a very 
considerable loss. No one, however, entertains a 
doubt of the final result of this campaign, for their 
. fortifications are poor defences against the mortars 
and other ordnance of the Dutch. 

Soon after the tracks of the two tigers disap- 
peared, we came to a kind of rude stockade fort, 
where a guard of native militia are stationed. The 
paling, however, is more for a protection against the 
tigers than the neighboring Pasumas. A number of 
the guard told me that they hear the tigers howl here 
every night, and that frequently they come up on the 
hill and walk round the paling, looking for a chance 
to enter ; and I have no doubt their assertions ware 
entirely true, for when we had come to the foot of 
the hill the whole road was covered with* tr acks, 
The natives, who, from long experience, have r ema^Jr. 
able skill in tracing these beasts, said that thm 
different ones had been there since the ram ceased ; 
but one who has not been aocustc^ed to examiiti e ipidi 
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tracks would have judged that half a dozen tigers had 
passed that way. There are but a few native houses 
here at a distance from the villages in the ladangs, 
and those are all perched on posts twelve or fifteen 
feet high, and reached by a ladder or notched stick, 
in order that those dwelling in them may be safer 
from the tigers. 

At noon we came down into a fertile valley sur- 
rounded with mountains in the distance, and at 2 
p. M. airived at Lahat, a pretty native village on the 
banks of the Limatang. The controlev/r stationed 
here received me politely, and engaged a boat to take 
me down the Limatang to Palembang. The lima- 
tang takes its rise up in the Pasuma country, and 
Lahat, being at the head of navigation on this river, 
is an important point. A strong fort has been built 
here, and is constantly garrisoned with one or two 
companies of soldiers. One night while I was there, 
there was a general alarm that a strong body of 
Pasumas had been discovered reconnoitring the vil- 
lage, and immediately every possible preparation was 
made to receive them. The cause of the alarm proved 
to be, that one of the Javanese soldiers stationed out- 
side the fort stated that he saw two natives skulking 
in the shrubbery near him, and that he heard them 
consulting whether it was best to attack him, because, 
as was true, his gun was not loaded. The mode of 
attack that the Pasumas adopt is to send forward a 
fe^ of their braves to set fire to a village, while the 
main body remains near by to make attack as soon as 
the confusion caused by the fire begins. This is un-^ 
doubtedly the safest and most effectual mode of at- 
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tacking a kampong, as tke houses of the natives are 
mostly of bamhoo*, and if there is a fresh breeze and 
one or tvro huts can be fired to .windward, the whole 
village will soon be in a blaze. Though this seems 
to us a dastardly mode of warfare, the Pasumas are 
justly famed for their high sense of honor, their 
bitterest enemy being safe when he comes and intrusts 
himself entirely to their protection. When the Dutch 
troops arrived here, an official, who had frequently 
been up into their country, volunteered to visit the 
various kampongs and try to induce them to submit, 
and in every place he was well received and all his 
wants cared for, though none of the chiefs would, for 
a moment, entertain his proposals. 

My journey on horseback was finished. The dis- 
tance by the route taken from Bencoolen is about 
one hundred and twenty paals, or one hundred and 
twelve miles, but I had travelled considerably farther 
to particular localities that were off the direct route. 
I had chanced to make the journey at just the 
right time of year. The road is good enough for 
padatis and to transport light artillery. For most 
of the time a tall, rank grass fills the whole road ex- 
cept a narrow- footpath, but the government obliges 
the natives living near this highway to cut off the 
grass and repair the bridges once a year, and I ahimoed' 
to b^n my journey just as most of this work was 
finished. The bridges are generally made o£>bamboo, 
and can therefore be used for only a short time 
they are repaired. Indeed, in many places, they axe 
frequently swept away altogether, and are not rehtdlt 
until the next year. From what 1 have already re- 
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corded, tlidse who glory in hunting dangerous game 
may conclude that they cannot do hfetter than to visit 
this part of Sumatra^ To reach it they should come 
from Singapore to Muntok on the island of Banca, and 
thence over to Palembang, .where the Resident of all 
this region resides, and obtain from him letters to 
his sub-olficers in this vicinity. From Palembang 
they should Ubime up the Musi and Limatang to Lahat, 
when they will find themselves in a most magnificent 
and healthy country, and one literally abounding 
in game. 





SINGAPORE. 


CHAPTEK Xm 


PALEMBANG, BANCA, AND SINGAPOBE. 

May Uh . — At 7 a. m. I bade my host, the* Goni/ro- 
hu/r^ good-by, and began to glide down tlit llApia- 
tang for Palembang. 

It was a cool, clear morning, and I enjoyed a fine 
view of Mount Dempo and the otter bigh peaks near 
it. The current at first was so rapid that the only 
care of my men was, to keep the boat from striking 
on the many bars of sand and shingle. To do this, 
one stood forward and one aft, each provided with a 
long bamboo. We soon shot into a series of foaming 
rapids, and here the river bent so abruptly to the 
right and left that I thoight we should certainly be 
dashed against a ragged, precipitous wall of rock 4hat 
formed the right bank at that place, but we passed 
safely by, though the stem of the boat only passed 
clear by a few inches. My boat was about twenty 
feet long and five broad, fiat-bottmned, and made ^ 
thin plank. Its central part was covered over with 
roof of atap, like the sampans in Ohina, and op Jhis 
was another sliding roo^ which could be hauled fi>D 
•ward to protect the rowers from rain or somiiinei 
From lahat to the mouth of the Bxmt rdays of 
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natives stood ready on the bank to guide our boat. 
This service they render the Dutch Government in- 
stead of paying a direct tax in money. 

A short distance below Lahat, on the’right bank, 
is a remarkably needle-like peak called Bukit Sirilo. 
Near this hill the Limatang makes a long bend to the 
north, and after we had left it two or three miles be- 
hind us I was quite surprised to find we had turned 
sharply round, and that it was now two or three 
miles before us. A short distance above the Sirilo 
we passed a fine outcropping of coal in the left bank. 
The government engineers have examined it, and 
found it to be soft and bituminous, but containing 
too large a proportion of incombustible matter to be 
of any great value. The strata dip toward the coast. 
The Resident of Tebing Tingi informed me that a 
similar coal is found on the Musi below that place. 
I believe that strata of recent limestone, containing 
corals, which I observed above Tebing Tingi, under- 
lie this coal, and that it is, therefore, of very recent 
geological age. At 4 p. m. we came to Muara Inem, 
a large karapong of two thousand souls, on the Inem, 
at its juncture with the Limatang. Here I had the 
pleasure of meeting the controlev/r^ whom 1 had met 
in the Minahassa, and who had been my fellow-trav- 
eller from Celebes to Java. During the latter third 
of my way down the Limatang to this point, the 
country is well peopled, and forms a marked contrast 
witjj the sparsely-populated regions through which I 
have been travelling since leaving Bencoolen. 

At one kampong we saw three women in a small, 
fiat-bottomed canoe, each sitting erect and paddling 
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with both hands. In this way they crossed the river 
with «, surprising rapidity, considering the simple ap- 
paratus they used. The readiness with which they 
paddled indicated that this is no very uncommon 
mode of crossing rivers in this land. 

As the villages became lai^er and more frequent, 
more and more cocoa-nut trees appeared, and soon we 
passed several large bamboo rafts, bearing sheds that 
were filled with this ftnit, and in one place two na- 
tives were seen quietly floating down the river on a 
great pile of these nuts in the most complacent 
manner. At first I expected to see the nuts fly 
off in all directions and the men disappear beneath 
the surface of the river, but as we came nearer I saw 
the nuts were fastened together in small bunches by 
strips of their OAvn husks, and these bunches were 
bound into a hemispherical mass large enough to 
float the two men. The nuts on the raft were to 
be taken down to Palembang, where the cocoa-palms 
do not flourish. During the day we saw two or 
three large troops of monkeys. This is a very pleas- 
ant time to pass down these rivers, because they are 
now high, and instead of seeing only walls and bluffs 
of naked mud on either hand, the banks are covered 
with grass down to the water’s edge, and the bam- 
boos and trees, that grow here in tropical luxuriance, 
lean over gracefully toward the rapid river, and lave 
the tips of their lowest branches in the passing 
current. ^ 

May Uh — ^The oovtirdlem kindly took me in his 
large barge, with twenty men to paddle and two men 
to steer, some five miles up the In^ River to Lingga, 
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where there is an outcropping of coal in the river 
hank The coal found there is very light, almost as 
soft as charcoal, and evidently of a very recent geolo- 
gical age. A similar hut somewhat better coal is 
found five or six miles farther up this river. At 
Karang Tingi, three miles up the river from Muara 
Inem, the rajah o^.that district gave me a bottle of 
petroleum, which about as thick as tar, and, ac- 
cording to the examinations of the Dutch chemists, 
does not contain much paraffine, naphtha, nor material 
suitable for burning in lamps. It is found about six 
miles back from the river. At Karang Tingi we no- 
ticed a number of boys enjoying an odd kind of 
sport. They were sliding down the high slippery 
bank on their naked backs. 

At Muara Inem the eontrolmr showed me a large 
garden filled with trees, from which the “ palm-oil ” 
is manufactured. It is a low palm, and the fruit is 
not much larger than the betel-nut. I understood 
him to say that it was the Ehis GuimeTim, and had 
been introduced from the Dutch possessions on the 
west coast of Africa. The oil is contained in the 
husk, and is used in manufacturing soap and candles. 

May &ih . — ery early this morning started vdth 
the wnin'olmr down the Limatang in his barge, with 
twenty men. During last night the river rose here 
four or five feet, and the current is now unusually 
strong. Prom Muara Inem, to where it empties into 
the Musi, it is very crooked, constantly bending to the 
light in nearly equal curves, the current, of course, be- 
ing strongest in the middle of each bend. This con- 
stant curving: gives an endless variety to its scenery. 
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FLOATING DOWN THl^WMATANG. 625 

iHie water, being High, enable us to see the cleared 
'^place&that occurred from time to time on the bant; 
though generally only a thick, wood or dense jungle 
appeared on either hand, yet I never for a moment 
was weary of watching the graceful bending of the 
reeds and tall bamboos, and of the varied grouping 
of these with large trees. M two places the river 
makes such loi^ bends, that artifidal canals have 
been made across the tongues of land thus formed. 
One of these cuts, which was less than a hundred 
yards long, saved us going round half a mile by the 
river. Every four or five miles we came to a Iwge 
kampong, and exchanged our boatmen for new ones, 
so that all day long we swiftly glided down the 
smooth stream, one relay of men not getting weary 
before they were relieved by another, and the 
strong current also helping us onward. The kam- 
pongs here are free from the filth seen in those 
farther up in the interior. The houses are all placed 
on posts five or six feet high, for sometimes the 
whole country is completely flooded. Many of them 
are built of well-planed boards, and have a roofing 
of tilea When the sun h^ become low, we came 
to the large kampong of Baruaiyu. At all these! 
villages there is a raft mth a house upon it, where j 
the boatmen waited for us. Fastening our boat^ 
one of these, we took up our quarters in the rajah’s] 
house. Like those built by our Puritan 
it had one long roof and one short one, but it w^ m’ 
low that a tall man could scarcely stii^d up in it any-' 
where. Ihe floor, instead of being liivel, in flour ^ 
bmad steps, and the whole buildin^lbmi^ btit one^ 
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large apartment with two small rooms at the rear 
end. • 

May *Iih , — A severe toothache and the bites and 
buzzing of thousands of mosquitoes made me glad to 
see the dawn once more, and again be floating down 
the river. Before we came to the chief village of 
each district, where we were to exchange boatmen, 
we always met the boat of the rajah of that place, 
and were greeted with shouts and a great din from 
tifas and gongs. 

The rajahs in this region are divided into three 
grades, and their ranks are shown by the small 
hemispherical caps they wear. Those of the highest 
rank have theirs completely covered with figures 
wrought with gold thread ; those of the second 
rank have theirs mostly covered with such orna- 
ments ; and those of the third rank wear only a 
gold band. They all carry krises of the common ser- 
pentine form. Those that have the wavy lines alike 
on each side of the blade are regarded as the most 
valuable. The handles are usually made of whale’s- 
teeth, and very nicely carved ; and the scabbards are 
frequently overlaid with gold. Those that have 
been used by famous chiefs are valued at all sorts of 
enormous prices, but are never sold. They also fre- 
quently wear a belt covered with large diamond- 
shaped plates of silver, on which are inscribed verses 
ot the Koran, for the natives of this region are prob- 
'ably the most zealous and most rigid Mohammedans 
in tSe archipelago. 

The staple article of food here is rice. They also 
raise much cotton from seed imported from our 



Southern States. Having gathered it from the ripe 
boUs, they take out the seeds by running it between 
two wooden or iron cylinders, which are made to re- 
volve by a treadle, and are so near together, that 
the seeds, which are saved for the next season, can- 
not pass through. The fibres are very short, com- 
pared to the average product raised in our country, 
but it serves a good purpose here, where they make 
it into a coarse thread, which they weave by hand 
into a cloth for kabayas and chilanas. 

The marriage rites and laws here are nearly the 
same as those I have already described at Taba Pa^ 
nanjong, except that the price of a bride here is just 
that of a buffalo, or about eighty guilders (thirty-two 
dollars). Unless a young man has a buffalo or other 
possessions of equal value, therefore, he cannot pur- 
chase a wife. Near Baruaiyu there is a peculiar peo- 
ple known as the Rembang people, who live in four 
or five villages at some distance from the river. They 
are very willing to learn to read and write their own 
language, but will not allow themselves to be taught 
Dutch or Malay. Last night the river rose stil) 
higher, and now it has overfiowed its banks, whidj 
appear much lower than they are between Tia.Tln^^ 
and Muara Inem, During the day we have hac 
several showers. At 5 p. h. we arrived at RnWg 
Rotan, the last village on the Lamatang before it 
confluence with the Musi It is a sm^ and pofl 
village, the land here being generally too low fo 
rice, and the cocoa-nut palms yielding but littl 
compared to what they do higher up. • F^he 
down toward Palembang they yield still lesa Thi 
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is the limit of the controhur's district in this direc- 
tion. It extends but a short distance up the , Inem 
and up the liinataji^i^Mive Muara Inem, and yet it 
contains no that i^ety-one thousand* souls. 

The con^immr came here to settle a difficulty be- 
tween the people of this and a neighboring village. 
The other party had occupied a portion of the rice- 
lands belonging to this people, and the trouble had 
risen to such a pitch, that the government had to in- 
terfere, to prevent them from beginning a war. I said 
to the rajah that, beyond Lamat, I had passed for 
miles through a beautiful country, and that it seemed 
to me he would do well to migrate there ; but he evi- 
dently disliked such a suggestion, and the controhur 
asked me not to urge him to adopt my view, for fear 
that he might think the government designed send- 
ing him there, and because he and all his people 
would rather die than go to live in any distant re- 
gion. 

Ma/y ^th . — ^At 6^ a. m. started for Palembang. 
My own boat, which I sent on directly from Muara 
Inem, arrived here yesterday a few hours before us, 
having been three days in coming down the same 
iistance that we have made in two. We soon stopped 
It the request of one of the boatmen to examine a 
aHRll .bamboo box which he had set in a neighboring 
)ayou for crawfish. Several were found in it. Their 
/es seemed to emit flashes of light, and appeared to 
te sjffierical jewels of a light-scarlet hue. I found 
hem. palatable when roasted. The boatmen also 
)und some Ampulla/rim, which they said they were 
ccustomed to eat, and I found them palatable also 



We. soon floated out of the narrow Limatang into 
the wide and sluggish Musi, and changed our course 
i^ni north to east. There are great quantities of 
rattan along the lower part of ^e |jimatang and the 
Musi, and the natives gather only a 8ma||ifraction of 
what they might if they were not so indolent. Last 
night, at Simgi Kotan, the mosquitoes proved a worse 
* pest than the night before, and they have continued 
to annoy us all day. I 

In the afternoon I had a slight attack of fever, 
almost the only one I have had since I was ill im- 
mediately after my arrival in Batavia, a few days 
more than a year ago. After three large doses of 
quinine I fell asleep, my boatmen saying that we 
should not reach Palembang till morning, which en- 
tirely agreed with my own wishes, as I did not care 
to call during the evening on the assistant Resident, 
whom I had already notified of my coming. When 
the last dose had disappeared I soon became oblivious 
to all real thills, and was only troubled with the 
torturing images seen in a fever-dream. While these 
hideous forms were still before my mind’s eye, I was 
suddenly aroused by a loud noise, and, while yet 
half awake, was dazzled by a bright light on the 
water, and, on looking out, sp,w that we were near a| 
large house. On the brilliantly-lighted portico abo^sn^ 
us were festoons of flowers, and, while I was yett 
gamg in wonder, inspiriting music fi^ang ^p and 
couple after couple whirled by in the mazy Waltz. I * 
put my hand up to my head to assurci^yself that I 
.was not the victim of -some hallucia^tion, and my 
boatmen, apparently perceiving my st0e of mmd, in- 

84 - 
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formed me that we had arrived at Palembailgy and 
that a sister of one of the officials had lately been 
married, and her brother was celebrating the happy 
occasion by givijig *a grand “ feast,” or^ as we should 
say, a ball. « „ . 

The brigl^ , %ht, the enlivening music, and the 
constant ht^ of happy voices, instantly banished all 
possibility pf my entertaining the thought of remaining 
for the night in my dark, narrow cabin ; and at once, 
with no other light whatever than that reflected on 
the water from the bright ballroom, I prepared my- 
self to meet the Eesident in full dress. He was 
greatly surprised to see me at such a late hour, but 
received me in a most cordial manner, and at once 
commenced introducing me to the host and hostess, 
the bride and bridegroom, and all the assembled 
guests. The chills and burning fever, from Which I 
had been suffering, vanished, and in a moment I 
found myself transferred frcma a real purgatory into 
a perfect paradise. 

Palembang occupies both banks of the Musi for 
four or five miles, but fhere are only three or four 
rows of houses on each bank. Many of these houses 
were l^uilt on bamboo rafts, and, when the tide is 
high, the dty seems to be buUt on a |)lain, but at low 
rraier^t appears to be buUt in a valley. The tide 
here mniaiily rises and falls nine ot ten feet, but in 
spring fljiurteen feet. This is the gr^test rise and 
•faU'that I have seen in the archipelago. It is said 
that in the river Eakan, which empties into the Strait 
of M^acca, at spring tides the water comes in with a 
bore and rises thirty feet. The principal pa^ of Pa* 
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lembang is built on tbe left bank. There are a large 
and well constructed fort, and the houses of the Resi- 
dent, assistant Resident, and j|^her offieiala The 
Resident and the colonel commanding the fort are 
now in the Pasuma country. On the ISPt bank is the 
Chinese quarter, and very fine imitations of the more 
common tropical fruits are made there in lacquer- 
waw those people. Below the fort, on the right 
bank, the large market, where we saw a magnifi- 
cent display of krises, and enormous quantities of 
fruit. The name Palembang, or, more correctly, Pa- 
limbangan, is of Javanese origin, and signifies “th© 
place where the draining off was done.” The “ drain- 
ing off” is the same phrase as that used to describe 
water running out of the open-work baskets, in which 
g5>ld is washed, and the word Palembang is regarded 
generally as equivalent to “gold-washing” in our 
language. The Javanese origin of the first settlers in 
this region is fiirther shown by the title of the native 
officials and the names of various localities in the vi- 
cinity. The natives have a tradition that Palembang 
was founded by the Javanese government of Majapa- 
hit, but the Portuguese state that it was founded two 
hundred and fifty years before their arrival, or about 
A. D. 1260 . , 

Back of the Resident’s house is a mosque with; 
pilasters and a dome, and near by a minarot, about! 
fifty feet j^igh, mth a winding external stairca^ It 
is by far 'the finest piece of native ait^tecture that * 
have seen in these islands, axtd is Said be deddedl|iri. 
sui^eriot to aj),y of the old temples in J&va. Its'Sft^t 
toi y app ears to be lost, but I Ju(^ H was built not 
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long after the arrival of the Portuguese. The’ archi- 
tects were probably not natives, but the Arabs, who 
have not only traded with this people, but succeeded 
in converting them to Mohammedanism. Palembang 
Lama, or Old Palembang, is situated on the left bank, 
a mile or two below the fort. Landing with the na- 
tives under a waringin-tree, I followed a narrow path 
over the low land for a mile, and came to the grave 
of a native queen. All possible virtues are ascribed 
to her by the natives, and many were on their way 
to this shrine to make vows and repeat their Moham- 
medan formulas, or were already returning home- 
ward. Those who were going stopped at a little vil- 
lage by the way to purchase bunches of a kind of 
balm which they placed in the tomb. After meet- 
ing with many worshippers, I was quite surprised io 
find the grave was only protected by an old wooden 
building. The coffin was a rectangular piece of 
wood, about a foot and a half wide, and five feet 
long, in which was inserted at the head and foot a 
small square post, about two feet high. Near the 
grave of the queen were those of her nearest relatives. 
This is regarded as the oldest grave that can be iden- 
tified in this vicinity. It is supposed to have the 
power to shield its worshippers from sickness and all 
kinds of misfortune. The Mohammedanism of 
people, therefore, even when it is purest, is largely 
mingled "with their previous superstitions. 

Nearer Palembang we visited the tombs of later 
princes. A high wall encloses several separate build- 
iil^ from twenty to thirty feet square, and surmount- 
ed by domes, and vnthin are the coffins, much likin 
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that fQready described. Other massive rectangular 
tombs are seen outside. None of these appear to be 
very old. 

From Palembang to the mouth of the Musi is 
about fifty miles, and yet there is plenty of water 
for the largest steamers to come to the city. The 
,Musi is therefore the largest river in Sumatra; and* 
Palembang gains its importance from its position as, 
the head of navigation on this river, which receives 
into itself streams navigable for small boats for many 
milea On the south is the Ogan, which, in its upper 
part, fiows through a very fertile and weE-peopled 
region, and which, from the descriptions given me, 
I judge is a plateau analogous to that at Kopaiyong, 
near the source of the Musi This region of the 
Ogan produces much pepper. . North of the Musi is 
the country of the Kubus, who have been described 
to me here and at Tebing-Tingi as belonging to the 
Malay race. They are said to clothe themselves 
with bark- cloth, and to eat monkeys and reptdes of 
all kinds. They shun all foreigners and other no- 
tives, and are very rarely seen. They appear to be 
very similar in their personal appearance and habits 
to the Lubus that I saw north of Padang, and per- 
haps form but a branch of that people.* It was to 
this place that the author of the “Prisoner of Welte* 
vreden” came on his filibustering expedition, and 
was seized and carried to Batavia, whence he es- 
caped. The open-hearted and generous manner in 

• 

♦ The total population of this residency is estimated at 627,050^ of 
lifhich 182 are Europeans ; about 522,845 natives ; 2,790 Ohines^l,7X6 
:&rabs ; and 67 hrom other Eastern nations. 
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wMch I have been everywhere ijeceived and aided, 
both by the government and by private persons, as 
has constantly appeared on these pages, convinceis 
me that any American, whose character and mission 
are above suspicion, will be treated with no greater 
kindness and consideration by any nation than by 
the Dutch in the East Indian Archipelago. 

Ma/y \Zik . — ^Took a small steamer for Muntok, 
on the island of Banca, where the mail-boat from 
Batavia touches while on her way to Singapore. 
Muntok is a very pretty village. The houses, which 
mostly belong to Chinamen, are neatly built and 
well painted. The streets are kept in good repair, 
and the whole place has an air of enterprise and 
thrift. Here I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of the chief mining engineer on the 
island. One morning we rode out a few miles to a 
granite hiU, from the top of which I had a fine- view 
over the Strait of Banca to the low, monotonous 
coast of Sumatra There are but few elevations on 
Banca, and none of any considerable height. All 
are covered with a thick forest. The rocks of which 
Banca is composed are chiefly granite, and a red, 
compact sandstone or grit. The tin is disseminated 
in small particles through the whole mass of granite, 
-:Which has slowly disintegrated and decomposed, and 
the day and sand thus formed have been washed into 
the neafest depressions. The tin, being the heaviest 
of these materials, has settled near the bottom of each 
bhsin, when they have been somewhat assorted by 
the^^ion of water. The upper strata being ^le- 
moved, the particles of tin are found in the lower 
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strata^ and obtained 'by washing, just as in the 
process pf washing 'similar allnVial deposits for gold. 
JtVhen the beds of all the basins on the island have 
been thoroughly washed, the yield of tin will be at 
an end, because it does not occur, as at Cornwall, in 
veins in the granite, but only in small scattered 
grains. The washing is almost wholly done by 
Chinese, who chiefly come from Amoy. 

The income of Banca * has been for some time 
over three million guilders per year, after deduct- 
ing the salaries of all the officials on the island, and 
the annual expense of the garrison. The chief engi- 
neer thinks that about two-thirds of all the tin on 
the island has now been taken out, but that the 
present yield will continue for some years, and a less 
OF for many years after. This tin-bearing range 
of grdite begins as far north on the west coast of 
the peninsula of Malacca as Tavoy, It has been 
obtained at Tenasserim, and on the island of Junk 
Ceylon, and large quantities are annually taken out 
at Malacca, It is also found on the Sumatra side of 
the. strait, in the district of Kampar. The range 
reappears in the islands of Banca and Billiton, and 
again in Bali, at the eastern end of Java. 

May \4cth . — ^In the evening the steamer arrived 
from Batavia For fellow-passengers I found the caj^ 
tain and doctor of an ^^Inglish ship that had lately 
been burned in the Strait of Sunda while bound fr^ 
‘Amoy to Demarara with a cargo of cooliea A pafr 
senger from her was also on board, who had writt^ 

* The population of the Maud in 54,389. Qf these, 116 
peane; 37,070 natives; 17,097 Ohin^e, and 56 ^abs. 
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a book on Oocbin China, ^ving while 

a captive in that lan<£ * ‘I 

May 18^A. — ^Wej, continnej this morning, to pa®: 
small islands, and now, by degrees, wb are able to 
make out many ships and steamers at anchor in a 
,bay, and soon the houses by the bund or street bor- 
dering the shore begin to appear. We are nearing 
Singapore. A year and fourteen days have passed 
since I landed in Java. During that time I have 
travelled six thousand miles over the archipelago, 
and yet I have not once set foot on any other soil 
than that possessed by the Dutch, so great is the 
extent of their Eastern possessions. 

The activity and enterprise which characterize 
this city are very striking to one who has been liv- 
ing so long among the phlegmatic Dutchmen. Singac. 
pore, or, more correctly, Singapura, “ the lion city,” 
is situated on an island of the same name, w&i^h is 
about twenty-five miles long from east to west, and 
fourteen miles wide from north to south. 

When the English, in 1817, restored the archi- 
pelago to the Dutch, they felt the need of some 
port to protect their commerce ; and in 1819, by the 
foresight of Sir Stamford Raffles, the present site of 
Singapore was chosen for a free city. In seven years 
from that time its population numbered 13,000 ; but 
has since risen to 90,000. . Its imports have risen 
from $8,808,000 in 1823 to $31,460,000 in 1863, and 
% exports from- $4,598,000 in 1823 to $26,620,000 
in 1863. 

soon as I landed, I found myself among Amer- 
ican friends, and one of them kindly introduced me 
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that the monster had escaped. Every one then ask^ 
“ Where is he ? ” hut no on# could tell I assured 
the captain that he was in the box when I put it on 
the sampan* to come oflf to the ship. “ Is he on 
board ? ” was the next question firom the mouths of 
all. We looked carefully in the boat and round the 
deck, but could detect no trace of him whatever, and 
all, except myself, came to the conclusion that he was 
not brought on board, and then went back to their 
work. The box in which he had been confined was 
about a foot and a half long by a foot high and 
a foot wide, and over the top were four or five 
strips of board, each fastened at either end with a 
single nail. On inquiring more closely, the sailor 
told me that before I seized the box, the mde with 
the slats was one of the perpendicular sides, and had 
not been placed uppermost, as it ought to have been. 
“ Then,” I reasoned, “ he is here on board somewhere 
beyond a doubt, and I brought him here, and it’s my 
duty to find him and kill him.” 

We had four horses on deck, and the middle of 
the boat was filled with hay for them, and under 
that it was probable the great reptile had crawled 
away. In the bottom of the boat, aft, was a tri- 
angular deck, and, as I climbed up a second time, I 
noticed that the board which formed the apex of tIR’ 
triangle was loose, and moved a little to one side. 
Carefiilly raising this, I espied, to my hojror, the 
great python closely coiled away beneath, the place 
being so small that the loose board rested on one*of 
his coils. I wore a thin suit, a Chiaese baju, Qi^oose 
blouse, a pair 5f canvas shoes, anid a large sun-hai 
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Throwing off my hat, that I no^ht go into the dread- 
ful struggle tmimpedell, I shouts out for a long 
knife, knowing well ,^at what I must try to <io was 
to cut him in twO; and that he would ■ attempt to 
catch my hand in his jaws, and, if he should succeed 
in doing that, he would wind himself around me as 
quick as a man could wind the lash of a long whip 
around a fixed stick, and certainly he was large 
enough and strong enough to crush the largest horse. 
The cook handed me a sharp knife, more than a foot 
long, and, holding the board down with my feet, I 
thrust the blade through the crack, and, wrenching 
with all my might, tried to break the great reptile’s 
back-bone, and thus render all that part of the body 
behind the fracture helpless. Despite my utmost 
efforts, he pulled away the knife, and escaped two or 
three feet forward, where there was more room imder 
the deck. By this time there was the greatest con- 
fusion. The eaptain, evidently believing that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor, ran below the mo- 
ment he was satisfied that I had indeed discovered 
the monster, seized a brace of revolvers, and, perching 
himself upon the monkey-rail, leaned his back against 
the.mizzen-rigging, and held one in each hand, ready 
to fire into the boat at the slightest alarm. The sail- 
'^6 all gathered round the boat, and stood p^ectly 
still, apparently half-stupified, and not Imowing 
whetheri,it would be safest for them to stand still, 
clmb up in the rigging, or jump overboard. The 
first mate armed himself with a revolver, and 
clmdjg^l on to the stem of the boat. Indeed, every 
ipoment I expected to hear a ifeiport, find 
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my§elf soinQ of the brave ones behind 

me. jjhe 8eOTn4*i|^^ who was the only real man 
amoT^g them aiQ,^S^di,»*a lj9|Ke sheath-knife, and 
climbed intb the boat i^elj^me. 'I knew it would 
hot do |;o atfc^]p^t to strike the monster with a 
knife whei^e hh^'di^ ■ ^ enough to defend him-', 
self; li^^fore threw -k down, and seized a short 
handsj^ike of iron-wood, the only weapon within my 
|e^,:and told the second mate to< rafiej^ deck, 
and ■! would attempt to finish my ahtagof^j^ with 
the club, for the thought of escaping whilej|';tould, 
and leave for others to do what belonged me, 
never entered my mind. As the deck lose I' beheld 

• him coiled up about two feet and a half from my 
right foot. Suffering the acutest agony from the 
deep wound I had already given him, he raised his 
head high out of the midst of his huge coil, his red 
jaws wide open, and his eyes fiashing fire like live 
coals. I felt the blood dull in my veins as, for an 
instant, we glanced into each other’s eyes, and both 
instinctively realized that one of us two must die on 
that spot. He darted at my foot, hoping to fasten 
his fangs in my canvas shoe, but I was too quid: for 
him, fmd gave him such' a blow over the head and 
neck iiiat he was glad to coil up again. This gave 
me time to prepare to deal him another blow, ffiid 
thus for about fifteen minutes I continued to strike 
wi^ all my might, and three or four timop his jaws 
{jttme within two or three inches of my canvas shoe, 
I bizan now to feel my strength failing, and tfiat 1 

• ootM not hold out more than a moment longa^^jmt, igi 
that moment, fiartunately, the (||rpenter got hilN^s 
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together, and thought of his hroad-axe, and, brining 
it to the side of the boat, held up the handle, go that 
I could seize it while the reptile was coiling up from 
the last stunning blow. The next time he darted at 
me I gave him a heavy cut about fifteen inches be- 
hind his head, severing the body completely off, ex- 
cept about an inch on the under Mde, and, as he coiled 
up, this part fell over, and he fastened his teeth into 
his own coils. One cut more, and I seized a rope, 
and, in an instant, I tugged him over the boat’s side, 
across the deck, and over the ship’s rail into the sea. 
The long trail of his blood on the deck assured me 
that I. was indeed safe, and, drawing a long breath 
of relief, I thanked the Giver of all our blessings. 

This was my last experience in the tropical East. 
A breeze sprang up, and the ship took me rapidly 
away toward the great empire of China, where I 
travelled for a year, and passed through more con- 
tinued dangers and yet greater hardships than in 
the East Indian Archipelago. 
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Area af the Principal Islemde^ according to Barm MeUille van Ca/rMe, 



Square EnciiBh 
geographical miles. 

Java and Madura. . 

88,251.2 

Sumatra. 

128,660.0 

Pulo Nias 

1,200.0 

Babi 

480.0 

Pagi 

660.0 

Banca 

8,668.0 

Billiton 

1,904.0 

Borneo 

203,888.0 

Celebes 

67,248.0 

Baton 

1,879.2 

Bali 

16,848.0 

Lombok 

16,660.0 

Sumbawa 

4,448.0 

Ploris 

4,082.0 


Square English 
geographical mUea. 


Timor 9,808.0 

Sandal-wood Island .... 8,784.0 

Tenimber Islands 2,400.0 

Am Islands 1,040.0 

Islands of Banda 17.6 

Oeram 4,944.6 

Bum 2,624.0 

GUolo 6,016.0 

Bachian 800.0 

Temate 11.2 

Amboina 2,128.0 


Total area of the Nether- 
lands India 446,411.2 


APPENDIX B. 

Population of the Netherlands Indict 1866. 


ISLAia>8. 

Europe- 

ans. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other 

Eastern 

nations. 

Total. 

Java and Madura 

27,106 

18,704,686 

166,192 

6,764 

22,772 

18,917,868 

“West Coast” of Suma- 
tra Jnolading the islands 

from Nias to the Pagis. 

1,188 

872,178 

8,m 

64 

1,116 

877,708 

"Residency of Benooolen. . 

174 

119,601 

696 

6 

47 

120,614 

“ “ Lampong... 

62 

68,113 

180 

8 

4,666 

98,019 

“ “ Palembang , 

182 

622,845 

2,Y90 

i,n6 

67 

627,06^ 

Banoa 

116 

87,070 

lY.OOT 

66 

.... 

54,889 

Billiton 

84 

12,786 

1,781 

.... 

1,228 

15,824 

Hhio 

i 186 

10,454 

19,972 

2 

I 1X9 

80,683 

Borneo (the parts under 
the Dutch w>vernment) 




828 

802,889 

26,898 

4,886 

811 

1,786 

1 697 


Celebes . M 

1,176 

1,210 

292,619 

42 


Residency of Amboina. . . 

104,841 

85 

*817 

Hp 

“ “ Banda 

645 

i 6,876 

168 

12 


“ “ Ternate,,.. 

782 

1 2 062 

427 

. 70 



The Mlnahassa 

Timur 

550 

. 

1 102,428 

Unknown. 
868,726! 

1,487 

762 

^ 11 

A’, 8 



Ballad Lombok. 

' . • • • 


m,m 

Total 

88,677 

lY, 641, 60S 

285,586 


81,424 

17,952,808’ 
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A Table qf Heights qf the Prineipal Mmntains in the Archipelago, 


Place. 


Height in 
Eng. feet. 


Amboika. 

Salhutu (highest peak oh 


the island) 4,010 

Tebnatb (peak of ) 6,610 

Tidoee (peak of) 6,440 

MnrAHASBA. 

Mount Klabat 6,660 

Mount Sudara 4,890 

Mount Batu Angus 2,290 

Mount Lokon 6,140 


* Height In 

Place. Eng. feet. 

Minahassa. 

Mount Massarang 4,160 

Mount Tompasso 8,850 

Mount Saputan 6,960 

Mount Mahawut 4,170 

Mount Sempo 4,900 

Mount Katawak 3,970 

Mount Kawin 8,480 

Lake of Tondano 2,272 


HEIGHTS 


Mount Krawang 6,771 

Salak 7,244 

Mandalawangi 9, 940 

Gedeh 9,760 

Sedaratu 9,691 

Alun-alun 9,100 

Papandayang 7,477 

Pasir Alang 8,887 

Taman Safit 7,908 

Ohikorai 9,233 

Telaga Bodas 6,874 

Highest edge of Galunggong. 6, 320 

Galunggong 8,826 

Slamat 11,829 


IN JAVA, 


Sindoro 10,816 

Merhabu 10,219 

Sumbing 10,9^7 

Lawu 10,7‘ 7 

Dorowati 8,4 1 

Kawi 9,4' 8 

Aijuno 10,94¥ 

S6miru 12,286 

Budolembu, highest peak in 
the Tenger Mountains. . . 8,706 

Boromo 7, *^46 

Ajang 9,-96 

Kaon 10,177 


HEIGHTS IN SUMATBA. 


Pidang Hill (Apenberg) 

Kayu Tanam 

Padang Panjang 

cPort Ougur .Sigandang, the highest point on the col between 

^ingfilang and M^rapi 

From mis place to Matua is the plateau of Agam — ^Matua is. . . , 


Pisang . 

Kumpodang (where we crossed the brook and found a controleur 

f making a bridge, etc.), 

mdyol 

ater-shed just before coming to Libu Sik^ping. r 

Hihittkdping. 

au. 


Water-shed between Ran and Kota Nopan, 
That above Kota Nopan 


841 

408 

2,483 

8,677 

8,889 

2,028 

1,686 


670 

785 

2,183 

1,61% 

.m 

2,181 

1,851 
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• Feet. 

Water-shed between Tobyig and Uraba 2,451 

Last hills ojossed before coming down to Eik Bediri 000 to 800 

Bundgus Nasi (island passed in coming from Siboga) 800 

!Mount Talang (Orawfard’s Dictionary) •. 10,600 

Mount Singalang .* 9.684 

Mount M6rapi 9,570 

Mount Sago, about 6,862 

Mount Ophir 9,770 

Mount Kalabu (west of Ran) 5,116 

?lount Seret M6rapi 6,860 

Mount Pitya K41ing 680 

Lubu R^ah 6,234 

Height of the plateau of Toba, about 4,000 

Sinkara, greatest depth 1,198 

Bottom of Silindong V alley 3, 144 

Bukit Gedang, the edge of the old crater crossed in going down 

to Manindyu 8,624 

Lake of Manindyu * 1,641 

Tanjong Alam, on the road from Fort van der Oapellen to Paya 

Kombo 8,428 

Paya Kombo ^ 1,704 

Height of Silindong Valley (e. g.j at Uta Galong). 8,144 

Height of Toba Valley about 4,000 

Mount Indrapura, estimated at 12,255 

Mount Lu 84, in the territory of Acliin, in 3® 40' N. (Crawfurd). 11,250 
Mount Lombok, according to Melville van Gamble, by triangu- 
lation, about 12,868 
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Coffee sold hy the Oovemment at Padcmg, 


YEAR. 

Total quantity. 

Exported to TJ. S. 

Average price. 



PkulB. 

GitUders. 

1856 

1 125,000 

66,521 i 

30.84 

1857 

' 160,000 

6,037 

38.78 m 

1858....; 

185,000 

73,010 

26.26 . 

1869 i 

146,000 

46,286 

82.09 

1860 1 

161,000 

19,636 

34.69 

1861 

160,000 

18,715 

16,971 

28,746 

48,543 

JB4.67 

41.15 

1863... J 

1863 

185,000 

1804 

164,400 

89.66 • 
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APPENDIX E. 

Trade of Ja/oa and Madura during 1864. 


COUNTRIES. 

No. of Bhlpe. 

Tonnage. 

AEEIVA.LS. 

From Holland 

197 

69 

24 

7 

18 

128 

4 

4 

68 

2,188 

143,250 

34,193 

12,610 

4,132 

9,060 

45,067 

1,034 

843 

29,548 

141,462i 

From other parts of Europe 

From the United States 

From the Cape of Good Hope 

From India 

From China, Manilla, and Siam 

From Mauritius 

From J apan 

From Australia 

From the eastern parts of the archipelago 

Total 

2,057 

423,083i 

DEPAETUEE8. 

For Holland 

396 

9 

3 

8 

73 

5 

20 

2,245 

207,200 

3.338 
2,258 
4,755 

22,508* 

1,878 

4.338 
151,0C0i 

For other parts of Europe 

For the United States 

For India 

For China, Manilla, and Siam 

For Japan 

For Australia 

For the eastern parts of the archipelago 

Total 

2,759 

677,401* 
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APPENDIX F. . 

■ 

A List of the Birds collected hy the Author on the island of Burn, 


Pandion leucoeephcdm, Gould, ^ 

B. of Aust, vol. i., pi. 6. 

Baza Rheinwardtii Schlog, and Mull., 
P.Z.S.,* !8d0, p. 342. 

Tinnunculus molurcensis^ Homb. and 
Jacq., P.Z.S., 1S60, p. 343. 

Ephialtea leucospila^ Gray, 

P.Z.S., 18G0, p. 344. 

Caprimulgus tmcrovrns, Horsf., 

P.Z.8., 1863, p. 22. 

Hirundo javaniva, Satb 

* P.Z.8., 1860, p. 345. 

Cypselits mystaceus, Seas,, 

P.ZS., 1863, p. 22. 

EnrystmiHS pad ficus. Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 25. 

Todiramphus collaris, Bon., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 23. 

Todiramuhus sanefus. Bon., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 23. 

Alcyone pusiUa, Gould^ 

B. of Aust,, vol, ii., pi. 26. 

Nectarinia zenohia. Gray, 

P.Z.S,, 1863, p. 32, 

Nectarinia proserpina^ Wall., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 32. 

Dlcicum enfthothw'a'x , Seas., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 32. 

Tropidwynclms houruensis, Wall., 

P.Z.S , 1863, p. 31. 

Acrocephalus australis, Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. iii., pi. 37. 

Sylvia fiavescens, Gray, 

^ P.Z.S., 1860, p. 349. 

CysUcola rustica, Wall., 

P.Z.a, 1863, p. 25. 

CysUcola ruficepe, Gould, 

B. 0 ? Aust , vol. iii„ pi. 45. 


MotaciUa fiavescens, Shaw, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 350. 

Criniger mysticalis, Wall., 

P.Z.8., 1863, p. 28. 

Mlmeta houruensis, Wall., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 26. 

Rhipidura tricolor, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 351. 

Rhipidura houruensis, Wall., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 29. 

Rhipidura, sp. 

Monarcha loricata. Wall., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 29. 

Musicapa, ep. 

Camphega marginaia. Wall., 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 31. 

Artaurus leucogasier, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 354. 

JDicrurus amhoinensis, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 354. 

Calornis ohecura, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 355. 

Calornis meiallica, Bon., 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 355. 

Munia molucca, Blyth, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 355. 

Platycercus dorsalis, Quoy and Gaim, 
(P. hypophonius, Gray) 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 356. 

Eos ruhra, Wagl., 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 356.«> 

Trichoglossus cyanogrammus, Wagl., 
P.Z.B., 1860, p. 367. 

Eclectus punieeus, Gm., 

P.Z.8., 18m, p. 357. 

Eclectus polychlmis, Soop., 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 368# 

Ta7iygnathu8 ^ffinis, Wall., 

P.Z.S., 1863,^ 


* ProccedingH of the ZooIogl«dl Soeieiy of tiauduft,* 
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Geoffroius personatus, Gray, 

P.Z.S,, 1860, p, 358. 

Eudynornis ramsomi, Bon., 

P.Z.S.. 1860, p. 359. 

Centropus mediue, Miill., 

P.Z.S , 1863, p. 23. 

Cuculus caroides, Miill., 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 359. 

Cuculus aseimilist Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1858, p. 184. 

Cacaomautis sepuhhris, Bon., 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 359. 

Ptilonopus superbuSy Steph., 

P.Z.S., 1858, p. 184. 

Ftdonopus prassinorrhom^ Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1858, p. 185. 

Ftilonopus viridiSy Gm., 

P.Z S,, 1863, p. 34. 

Treron aromaiicay Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1803, p. 33 

Carpophaga perspicUlata^ Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p. 360. 

Carpophaga melanura, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1800, p. 3G1. 

Macropijgia amhoinensis, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1860, p 301. 

Macropygia, sp. 

Chalcophaps molucceiisisy Gray, 

0 P.Z.S., 1800, p 301. 

Megapiodius Forster!, Temm , 

P.Z.S., 1800, p. 302. 

Megapodius Wallacu, Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1800, p. 302. 

Glareola grallariay Temm., 

P.Z.S., 1803, p. 35. 


Ardetta JlavicoUiSy Sath., ^ 

Goujd, B. of Aust., vol. vi., pi. 65. 

Ardea novie-hollandimy Sath,, 

Gould, B. of Aust., vol. vi., pi. 5^^. 

Herodias immacdlatay Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. vi., pi. 58, 

Butorides javanicay Blyth, 

P.Z.S., 1863, p. 35. 

Limosa uropygialis, Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. vi., pi. 23. 

Sphoeniculus magnuSy Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. vi , pi. 33. 

Sphoetudilus siiharqitatus, Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. vi., pi. 32. 

Sphoeniculus aWescenSy Gould, 

B. of Aust vol. vi., pi 31. 

Adit is erapusa, Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. vi., pi. 31. 

■ 

Totanus griseopygixLSy Gould, 

B. of Aust , vol, vi., pi 38. 

Numenius uropyginlisy Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. VI., pi. *13. 

Gallinula mystacinay Temm. 

Rallm pectoralis, Ciiv., 

Goufd, B ot Aust., vol. vi., pi. 70. 

Rallus, sj) 

Bendrodjcina niittulcUay Gray, 

P.Z.S., 1803, p. 36. 

Sterna vehXy Rupp., 

P.Z S,, 1860, p. 366. 

SuJa fusea, Gould, 

B. of Aust., vol. vii., pi. 78. 


c 

Noj’b.-— For 'lists of birds collected on the Banda Isles, Ternate, and Celebes, 
see ‘ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History.* For a list of the 
shells co^ected in the Moluccas and other scientific i>aj)ers, see * Memoirs and 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History,* and th^^‘ American 
jjournal of Science for 1868,’ et seq. 
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A. 

Abreu, Antonio d’, sent to search for the 
Spice Islands, 23; is the first to 
reach the Bandas, 216 ; pillars of 
discovery erected hy, 256. 

Achin, country, people, and trade, 448 ; 
Engli^ appear at, 449. 

Alfura, name whence derived and its 
signification, 203, and note; bloody 
laws of, in Ceram, 205 ; of Kaibobo, 
20'7; drunken revels of, 209, 210; 
of Burn, their customs and belief, 
2'7l-273, of the Minahassa, 365. 

Amahai, bay of, described, 202 ; village 
of, ih, 

Aiuboina, residence of Rumphius, 13; 
island and city described, 130-132; 
famous for its shells, 133 ; life of for- 
eigners at, 211 ; trade of, 249. 

Amu\ defined, 383. 

Anak or virgin children, 497, 607. 

Anoa deprmicomk^ an antelope, 325. 

Ants, abundance of and trouble caused 
by, 288, 289. 

Army, headquarters of Javanese, 43; 
Dutch, in Sumatra, 456. 

Arrack, how made, 68. 

Arriqps, governor of the Moluccas, 213 ; 
kind invitation given the author, ih, ; 

I visits Banda, 213 et ieq. 

Aru Islands, account of, 244. 

Assilulu, visit to the village of, 149- 
161. 

Ayar Barkis, port of, 453. 

B. 

Baba, island of, described, 127. 

Batgrusa, skulls of, 150;. distribution* 
of, t6. ; young one seen at Kayeli, 
292; author hunts for, on Limbi, 
825 : one commits suicid e. 881. 


Bachian, island of, described, 299 ; 
great python killed on, 834; fauna 
of, 380. 

Baju^ a, described, 34. 

Bali, described, 93 ; fauna of, ih. ; sep- 
aration from Java, 93, 94; fauna of, 
94 ; religion of, 95, 96. 

Bali^ a town hall, 477. 

Bamboo, used by the Mala) s, 86. 

Banana, tree and fruit described, 84, 
85 ; native name for, 169 ; different 
kinds, ih. 

Banca, description and geology of, 534 ;• 
income of, 635. 

Banda, author arrives at, 128, and re- 
visits, 214 ; description of the group, 
214, 215; early inhabitants of, 216; 
religion of, ih. ; natives of, extermi- 
nated by the Dutch, 217 ; convicts 
banished to, 217, 218; the grouj^ 
only walls of a crater, 224 ; compared 
with that of the Tenger Mountains, 
ih. ; nutmeg parks on, 227 ; residency 
of, 242. 

Banteng, the Bos midaicm^ 72. 

Bantiks, a people near Menado, 343. 

Barros, Jao de, history of, 97, no^e : 
his description of Celebes, 97; de- 
scribes the many languages spokei in 
the Moluccas, 163; his description 
of the Bandas, 215, 216. 

Barus, a port in Sumatra, 442. 

Batavia, purpose of going to, 13 ; foun 
dation of, 24 ; police o^ 383. 

Batta, grave of a, 417 ; Land#, a descrip- 
tion of, 428 ; are cannibals, 424 ; re- 
ferred to by Marco Polo, 425 ; by ffir 
Stamford Maffles, ih.; dtaw the au- 
thor’s carriage, 426, 427; author 
visits a village of, 440; b«aspjr»if, 
ib.; oat a man, 442; missionaries 
among, 443 ; Madame Pfeiffer among, 
444 ; kill two American inissionarlesr 
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445 ; origin of their cannibal customs, 
446. 

Barbosa, Odardo, cited, 63 ; history of, 
100, note; describes the natives of 
Celebes, 100. 

Bears, of Sumatra, 610, 611. 

Bencoolen, bay of, 486 ; history of, 487, 
489. 

Benzoin, a resin, 63. 

Betel-nut; tree described, 180; mode 
of chewing the, 181. 

Birds. — Bird that guarded the double 
cocoa-nut tree, 16 ; of Java, 80, 81 ; 
trade in, on the coast of New Guinea, 
242 ; Juris, ih. ; crown pigeons {Me- 
gapodiide(e\ 242 ; doves ( Oolumba 
cmea and Columba perspkillata)^ fruit 
planted by, 248 ; of -paradise found 
at Aru Islands, 244 ; Pigafetta’s ac- 
count of, ih. ; king-fishers at the 
Bandas, 246; Pitta vixjorn.^ a rare 
species, ib. ; Carpophaga luctuosa^ a 
white dove, 266, 268 ; the prince par- 
rot (Flatycercm hypoplmiim), de- 
scription of, ib.; luris, red {Pos rubra), 
266, 259 ; king-fisliers at Bum, 268 ; 
hunting luris, 269 ; parrakeets, ib. ; 
Triciwgiosstts cyanogrammus, ib. ; 
luris, Moore’s description of, 260; 
Tanygnathus macrorynchus, a large, 
green parrot, 268; Carpophaga per- 
spidllata, a long-tailed dove, ib.; Mm- 
cicapidoe, ib. ; Monarcha hricata, ib. ; 
Tropidoryndms bouruensk, 269 ; 
Anas rajah, or “ prince duck,” 283 ; 
author incurs great danger in procur- 
ing, ib.; castori rajah, 289; Mega- 
podius P'orsteni, ih. ; M. Wallacei, ib. ; 
mode of shooting, skinning, and pre- 
serving, 288, 289 ; Corvus enka, 335 ; 
Bicrurus, ih. 

Birgos latro, the great hermit crab, 148. 
Bleeker, Dr., on the geology of Laitirnur, 

H 247 ; on the ichthyology of Lake Linu, 
344. 

‘ Bloodsuckers, author tortured by, 492, 
493, 608. 

Boats, with outriggers, 67; see also 
lepperdejlfter. 

Bonang, the, described, 190. 

Bipoa, situation of, 263. 

Bosche, Governor Van dfti ; entertains 
the author at Padang, 387. ; 

the ox of Madura, 72. 
Bread-fruit, tree and fruit described, 
92. ( 

j&reech-loader, Sharpe’s, 43. < 


, Bridge, suspension, made of rattan, 
428, 430 ; of bamboo, 474 ; of rattan, 

, 476. 

Bua, valley of, 462 ; cave of, 463, 464. 

Buffalo, the, described, 36; habits or, 
36, 8|i ; color *of, 86 ; fights with 
tigers, 36; wild ones in Sumatra, 
413. 

Burn, described, 266 ; history of, 270, 
271 ; Alfiira of, and their customs and 
belief, 271-273 ; alternation of sea- 
sons in, 298. 

Buton, description and geology of, 880, 
881. 

C. 

Camphor-trees, described, 433 ; kinds 
of, ib. 

Campong, a, described, 132. 

Cannibals ; mode of eating men, 444 ; 
sec also Battas. 

Cassowary, eggs of, 160 ; habitat of the, 
ib. 

Cauto, Diogo de, history of, 98, note ; 
his description of Celebes, 98, 99. 

Celebes ; description and history of, 97- 
100 ; northern peninsula of, 82^; 
gold-mines in, 879 ; fauna of, 880. 

Cemetery, Chinese, at Batavia, 35. 

Ceram, described, 201, 202 ; head- 
hunters of, 203 ; Alfura, ih ; landing 
on the south coast of, 207 ; alterna- 
tion of seasons in, 298. 

Ccram-laut, natives of, 242 ; elevation 
of, 243. 

Cermis rufa., 80 ; mantjac, ih. 

Chair, to travel in, described, 141, 142. 

Chilachap, port of, 67. 

Christmas Island, passed, 13. 

Cinnamon, kinds of, and their distribu- 
tion, 426. 

Cleft, of Padang Panjang, 390-392 ; 
469, 460. 

Clove, tree and fruit described, 163 ; 
distribution of, 163, 164; quantities 
obtained in previous years, 163 ; 
mode of gathering the, 166; names 
for, 166 ; history of, 167 u yield of, 
in Saparua, Haruku, and ifusalaut, 
197. 

ClypeastridoB, abundant at Saparua, 186. 

Coal, near Siboga, 436 ; near Bencoolen, 
492-495 ;, abundance of, 494; oi^the 
Limatang, 621 ; on the Inem, 624. 

Cock-fighting, Malay passion for, 61. 

pocoa-nut, the double, 14; palm* de- 
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scribed, 81-83 ; oil, mode of mak- 

• ing, 83 ; kind eaten by Malays, 82, 
83 ; impewtance of, 84 ; beaches lined 

, with trees of, 149 ; a portable foun- 
tain, ih. ; abundjyice of, on the upper 
Limatang, 523 ; rafts of, \h. 

Cocoa trees at Amboina, 138; history 
of, 138, 139. 

Coffee, storehouses for, at Mcnado, 
346 ; history of, 34'7--349 ; how 
brought to Padang and when sold, 
453 ; -exports to the United States, 
455, and Appendix D. ; where large 
quantities could be profitably raised, 
504, 505. 

Co/r, a rope made of gomuti fibres, 
370. 

Controleur, duties of, 67 ; in Ceram 
summons the head-hunters, 203. 

Cooking, Eastern mode of, 31. 

Coral, Meaiulriuas^ or “ brain corals,” 
285 ; different kinds of, and appear- 
ance beneath the sea, 286-287 ; 
Fmigidcp^ Gorgonias^ raised reefs, 608. 

Cotton, raised by the natives on the 
Limatang, 627. 

Crawfurd, Mr. John, cited, 96 ; in rc- 

* gard to Mount Tomboro, 108. 

I). 

Damma, described, 126 ; hot springs in, 
126, 127. 

Deer, author hunts, on Burn, 290-292; 
their venison smoked and made into 
dlnding^ 292 ; Axis maculata^ 387 ; 
hunted by tigers, 413, 

Diaz, Bartholomew, his discovery of 
southern extremity of Africa, 22. 

Dilli, city of, 122 ; name whence de- 
rived, 124. 

Diving, skilful, 103. 

Draeo volam^ described, 144. 

Dugong found at Aru Islands, 244. 

Duhly the, described, 90. 

Durian tree and fruit described, 91, 92. 

• 

E. 

Earl, ImS., cited in regard to a plateau, 
96 ; people near Dilli, 116. 

Earthquake, experienced by the author 
at Amboina, 167-1 69 ; diseases caused 
several, 169, 170. , 

Elephants, native mode of killing, 496 ; 
author comes near a stray one, 613 ; 
^tributionot.ft. 


6?)1 

Elizabeth, Queen ; her letter to the 
rajah of Achin, 449, note. 

Eugene Sue, describes Rahden Saleh, 

88. 

Exquisite, an Eastern, describ^l, 42. 

F. 

Feest Kakian, a revel of the head-hunt- 
ers, 210. 

Fever, Batavia, described, 39. 

Fishes ; large one caught at Limbi, 332 ; 
Ophiocepimlm 334; Anahas 

scandem^ ih. ; Anguilla Elphinstond., 
ih. 

Fishing, boats used by Mahiys, 62 ; 
Malay mode of, f’fl9. ^ 

Floris described, ’ ; cannibals of, 4^. 

Flying-fish, 106*; feao fly during a cafin, 

122 . 

Forest, home in a tropical, 261 ; na- 
ture’s highway through, 263. 

Fountain, “youth’s radiant,” quoted 
from Moore, 297. 

Fringtlla orgzivora., the ric-e-bird, 80. 

G. 

Gdllm bankiva., 60, 61 ; other species 
of, 60. 

Galujiggong, Mount; eruption of, 75, 
76 ; compared with the Tenger Moun- 
tains, 77. 

Gamhang., of Java, 190. 

Gambling, Malay vice of, Cl. 

Geology, of Timur, near Kupang, 119, 
120 ; of the Banda group, 241 ; of 
Amboina, 247 ; of Buru, 263, 293 ; 
of Bacliian, 299 ; of the Minahassa, 
376 ; of Gorontalo, 379 ^ of Buton, 
381 ; of a cliff at Tapanuli Bay, 441 ; 
of the Padang plateau, 477 ; of the 
cliffs of Bencoolen Bay, 489, 490 ; of 
the region near Tebing Tingi, 608 ; 
of the region of the upper Limatang, 
622 ; of Bnnca, 634. • ‘ 

Gillibanta, passed, 187. 

Gilolo, west coast of, 810; Alfura of, 
311 ; “ the bloodhounds” of, ib. 

Goitre, prevalent in the interior of Su- 
matra, 416 ; probable cause of, 

Gold-mines in Celebes, 879 ; geolomcal 
age of, ib. ; mines in Sumatra, 104- 
406 ; distribution of, 406 ; ornaments 
of, 481, 482; mode of ob^nii^^82* 

Gomuti palm, fibres of, 860; made* 
into a rope, 8t0 ; iuak or wine of, Stl."* 

Goram, 8itua t.io|i of, 248. 
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Gorontalo, bay of, 37 an d I 

tribes near, 378. 

Gresik, village of, 66. 

Guiioiif ^ pi, of Sapi Strait, , 
of Bfflfda, 214-219 ; author ascends, 
228 ; description of, 228-234 ; ac- 
count of eruptions of, 287 ; the one 
near Wetta, 246 ; of Banda compared 
to Ternate, 317. 


H. 

Haruku, one of the Uliassers, 178 ; 
north coast of, 182 ; population and 
description of, ib. 

y Head-hunters, of Ceram, 203 ; clothing, 
1^03, 204 ; dance of, ib. ; of Sawai 
^ '^Jay, 205, 206. 

H juduism, history of, 62. 

Hitu, a part of Amboina, 130; remark- 
able appearance of bills on, 131 ; 
excursion along the coast of, 141. 

Horse, author thrown from a, 341 ; 
of Sumatra, 409. 

Hospital, at Batavia, 89. 

Houtman, commander of first Dutch 
fleet to the East, 24 ; arrives at Ter- 
nate, 807. 

Hukom, BizUy Kadua, Tua^ and Kachilf 
meaning of, 338. 

Hunting in the tropics, 139, 

I. 

Ice, used in the East, 81 ; whence 
brought, and where manufactured, 31. 

Inkfish, an OetojmSj author dines on, 
172. 


Mp69 ; history of, 270 ; 

arrive ofi’ 283. 
ies and oil described, 282,^. 
Istribution of, 283. 

'ema, village of, ^23 ; great python 
killed near, 334. 

Ki, some account of the group, 248. 

Kissa, described, 126. 

Klings, whence their name, 63; early 
voyages of, to the archipelago, 406. 

Klolf, Captain ; describes the natives 
of Kissa, 126. 

Korinchi, reformers of, 471. 

Kubus, the tribe of, described, 683. 

Kupang, village of, 118; bay of, ib. ; 
population of, 114; oranges of, ib. 

L. 

ZadanffSy native gardens, 264. 

Lepers, author visits a village of, 343 ; 
description of the, 343-346 ; descrip- 
tion of the disease, 346. 

LepperdeppeTy a native boat, 165 ; 
dangerous voyage in, 166, 166. 

Letti, described, 125. 

Limatang, river of, 618, 620, 521 ; au- 
thor descends, 621-538. . « 

Limbi, an island near Keraa, 824 ; author 
visits for Babirusa, 324-332. 

Living, Eastern mode of, 32. 

Lomboky the, described, 264. 

Lombok, island of, separated from Bali, 
93 ; fauna of, 94 ; flora, ib. 

Lontar, one of the Banda Islands, 214 ; 
shores of, 219 ; author visits it, 223- 
227 ; beautiful nutmeg-groves of, 226. 

Lotus, fragrant, 368 ; land of, by Ten- 
nyson, 366. 

Lubus, tribe of, 411 ; habits, 419. 


Java, Sea, 19 ; meaning of the word, 21 ; 
described by Ludovico Barthema, 23 ; 
compared with Cuba, 77-79 ; descrip- 
^‘tion of, 77, 78; population of, 78; 
impoits and exports, 79 ; forests, ib. ; 
fauna, 79-81 ; flora, 81-89 ; separated 
from Sumatra and Bali, 93, 94. 
Jewels, fro»|t the heads of wild boars, 
161 ; Kumphius’s account of, 162. 
Jukes, Mr., cited on the geology of 
Vandal -wood Island, 112 ; Timur, 
119. 

Dr., cited, 62, 63, 109. 

K. 


M. 

Macassar, harbor of, 100 ; praus of, 100, 
101 ; city of, 103-106 ; tombs of 
princes near, 105. 

Madura, a low island, 55 ; Strait of, 66 ; 
•cattle of, 60 ; south coast of, 71 ; 
whence its name, ib. ; coffee-trees on, 
72; manufacture of salt on^72. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, his discovery of 
the Spice Islands, 306-307. 

Maize, history of, 266-267. 

Makian, island of, described, 299 ; 
eruptions of, 299, 300. ^ ^ “ 

MeUabraihrumy a gum, 62. 

Malay, first sight of, 18 ; language Of, 
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84 passion lor gambling, ib. ; are 

• mostly Mohammedans, ih. a language 
affected by the Portuguese, 122 ; 

^ speak many dialects, 162, 163; mi- 
grations of, from Gilolo, 318. 

Mango, tree and fruit described, 89, 
90, 148. 

Mangostin, described, 88, 89. 

Manindyu, lake of, 897 ; crater of, 399, 
401 ; village of, ih. 

Marco Polo, his account of Java, 21. 

Marriage, feast at Kay61i, 274 ; Mo- 
hammedan laws in regard to, 276 ; at 
Amboinu, 276-278; Malay ideas of, 
279. 

Matabella, situation of group, 243; 
Wallace’s description of, ih. 

Menado, village of, 342 ; bay of, 346, 
361 ; Tua, an island, 346. 

Menangkabau, kingdom of, 894 ; former 
capitals of, 468 ; history of, 469-474 ; 
arts in, 472, 473. 

Minahassa ; the most beautiful spot on 
the globe, 316 ; mode of travelling 
in, 336 ; population of, and area, 339 ; 
cataract in, 356 ; mud -wells and 
hot springs in, 368-364 ; Alfura of, 

* 866 ; most charming view in, 369 ; 
products of, 370, 375 ; graves of the 
aborigines of, 373 ; Christianity and 
education in, 376 ; geology of, 376. 

Mittara ; small island near Ternate, 317. 

Mohammedan religion, first converts 
to, 61 ; at Gresik, 66 ; jealousy, 169 ; 
requires the shaving of the head, 
273 ; filing the teeth, 274. 

Moluccas, history of the, 146 ; population 
and how divided, 196 ; Catholicism 
in, 807, 308 ; Christianity introduced, 
308 ; of what islands composed, 309. 

Monkeys, of Sumatra and Java, 408, 
409; large troops of, 410; sagacity 
of, 478 ; a flock of, 609. 

Monsoons, calms during the changing 
of,, 16; name whence derived, 44; 
east and west, ih. ; rainy, 46 ; sky 
thick in the eastern, 120 ; eastern 4it 
Amboina, Ceram, Burn, and New 
Guineik 128, 129 ; western boundary 
of, 486. 

Mosque, Mohammedan, in Samarang, 
60. 

Mount, Ungarung, 46 ; Slamat, tft. / 
{Jjmbing, 46 ; Prau, residence of the 
gods, 46-48 ; Japura, 48 ; Tenger, 78 ; 
Bromo, , 74 ; Tornboro, eruption of, 
^^.JflfedlO^onipasso, 367 ; Singalan^ 


393 ; M6rapi, ; Ophir, 404 ; Scret 
Merapi, 420, 422 ; Lubu Eajah, 423 ; 
Sago, 461-468 ; Talang, 480 ; Ulu 
Musi, 499 ; Dempo, 516. 

Mud-welle, in the Minahassa, ^9-364. 
Muller, Dr. S., ascended Gunong Api of 
Banda in 1828, 236. 

Mv^a 'paradisiaca^ the banana-tree, 86 ; 
texlilis^ 840. 


N. 


Natal, port of, 453. , 

Nautilus, shells of, purcliased atf < ^ 
pang, 119; said to be coramoj 
Rotti, ib. ; those secured at Ambt .m 
134,135. 

Navigating mud-flats, 67. 

Nusalaut, name whence derived, i 
author visits, 187; surroundedL,, 
platform of coral, 187 ; natives 
ancient costume, ih. ; description^ 
population of, 188. j 

Nutmeg-tree, when found, 216; 
ered by the natives, 216 ; descriu \ 
of tree and fruit, 222 ; mode oft 
ing the fruit, 222, 223. 

0 . 


Orangbai, an, described, 136. 
Orang-utan, habits of, 408, 409. 

Ophir, whence the gold of, 405. 

Opium, mode of selling and smoking, 
279-282 ; history of, 280. 


P. 

Padang, city of, 385 ; Panjang, 392 ; 
Sidempuan, 423. 

Padangsche Bovenlanden, or Padang 
plateau, 890 ; native houses in, 393 ; 
dress of the natives of, 894 ; author 
travels in. Chap. XV. ; geology of, 
477. 

Paddiy described, 66. • 

Pagi Islands ; natives of, and their 
habits, 482, 483. 

Palembang, author arrives at, 629 ; de- 
scription and history o| 630, 631 ; 
mosque of, 631 ; Lama, 632. 

PandanuSy a screw-pine, 84. 

Papandayang, Mount, eruption of,*^4, 
76. 

Papaw, tree and ftnit descril^, ^ , 

Papua, natives pf, 311, 812; tax^‘" 
levied on, 814 ; author thinks of go- 
ing to, 816. 
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Pasuma, plateau and people of, 616-519. 
PedatiSy described, 68. 

Pepper, an article of trade, 446-448; 
distribution of and native names for, 
447, #8. 

Periplus of the Erythrasan Sea, 62. 
Pigafetta, his account of bitds of para- 
dise, 244; account of the Philippines, 
308. 


Pina-cloth, how made, 143. 

Pine-apples, introduction and history 
of, 142. 

Piper hetely leaves of, chewed by the Ma 
lays, 181. 

Ijrates, in the Moluccas, 318; from 
ib. ; from Mindanao, 319 ; 
^ays escape from, 320 ; a surprise 
ih, ; praus of, 321 ; a challenge 
n, ih. ; Dutch cruise for, 322. 
Jf^h, . kind used by Malays, 86 ; 
^roode of using, 36, 37. 

PjMpelmus, a gigantic orange, 19. 
.^^es, Javanese, 66. 

^tetrcoaches of JavA, 64, 

^J^icc-stone, great quantities of, 110. 
ython, one seen near Kema, 333 ; 
^;^ries concerning, 333-336; author 
presented with one, 637 ; it escapes, 
^$39; author has a deadly struggle 
with, 641. 


R. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, history of, 488. 

Railroads in Java, 49, 

Rwnnhutany described, 89. 

RanjauSy 86 . 

Rattan, kinds of, 611 ; how gathered, 
611, 612. 

Reef, first coral, visited, 123; author’s 
boat strikes on one, 183 ; waves break- 
ing on a, 199. 

•Reiftwardt, Professor, cited, 63; as- 
bonded Gunong Api of Banda, in 
236; predicts an eruption, 812. 
customs and laws, 496-498. 

KeyijUt^ Gie^ard, arrival at Banda, 236. 

Rhinoceros, native pits for, 496; dis- 
tribution^/, 609. 

Rice, manner of gathering in Java, 66. 

Rivers ; Musi and its vallev, 499 ; Inem, 
1 j21, 622. • 

Roa4^, f ost, in Java, 64. 
dq^ribed, 120. 

Roses, abundance of, in the Minahassa, 
S62, 366. • 

Rotti, island of, 116 ; people of, ib. 


Ruma negriy a public house, SSS ; beau- 
tiful on/', 866. 

Rumay Satariy or Devil’s Dw^jlling, authoT 5 .v 
visits, 437-442. ‘ 

Rumphius ; his “ Rariteit Kamer ” tt- 
ferred to by Linnajus, 18; grave of, 
260 ; sketch of life of, 261. 

. S. 

Saccliarumy sinensisy 69; officinaruniy 
ib. ; molaceumy ib. 

Sacrifice, human, 117. 

Saleh, Rahden, palace of, 87, 88 ; man 
ners ^nd acquirements of, 38 ; de- 
scribed by Eugene Sue, ib. 

Salt, manufacture in Madura, 72 ; Java, 
72, .78 ; Borneo and Philippines, 73 ; 
quantity of, ib. ; prices of, 73, note. 

Samarang, arrive at, 46 ; described, 48. 

Samhaly desciibed, 32. 

Sandal-wood Island, description of, 113 ; 
horses of, ib. 

Sandy Sea, the, 74. 

! Saparua, name whence derived, 178 ; 
island described, 184 ; history, ib. ; 
town of, 184, 186; bay of, 186. 

Sapiy described, 60. 

Sarong, description of the, 18, 84. ^ 

Sawai bay, people of, 205. 

SawaSy described, 66 ; fertility of, 67. 

Schneider, Dr., cited, 120, 247. 

: Schools, in the Spice Islands, 193 ; how 

i supported, ib. ; welcome to the Resi- 
dent, 194; classes of, 196. 

Sclater, Mr., cited, 94. 

Seraao, island of, 113. 

Sequiera, first brings Portuguese into 
Eastern Arcliipelago, 23. 

Shells, collecting, at ETupang, 117-119; 
Trochus mamoratuSy 176; JSirombm 

latmimuSy 176 ; Malaria pt'etimay 

185 ; Oyprcea monetay 186 ; best 
place in the Spice Islands to gather, 
198; harp, ib. ; Mitra and 

papalisy 199 ; Tridacna gigoiy found 
on hills, 248 ; Auricula in Ceram, 
265 ; Rmtella^ rectirosirky ih. 

Siboga, author comes to the village of, 
484 ; country about, 485, etseq.; coal 
near, 486. 

Singapore, history and description of, 

686 . 

Sinkara, lake of, 476 ; kampong, ib. 

Sin, Malay name for the Piper 6<i!g ^ 81. 

Snakes, swimming, 14. 

Springs, Damma, 126; in Java, 127; 
hot, in tlie Minahassa, 360-86 
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• 

Strait, Suuda, 13-19 ; Sapi, passed 

• through, 106-108. 

\^tyrax hefkoin^ described, 68. 

^ugar-canc, kinds- of, 69; history of, 
69, 70. • * 

Sugar-Loaf Island, passed, 121. 

Suljdiur, from volcanoes, 63. 

Sumatra, grand mountains of, 43 ; au- 
thor travels in, 884-632 ; Dutch army 
in, 466^ Bmdoism in, 471 ; Moham- 
medanism in, 471 ; unimproved areas 
in; 602 ; 'true source of the wealth of, 
605. 

Surnbawa, seen, 107; Mount. Tomboro 
in, 108. 

Sundanese, a language of Java, 25. 

Surabaya ; business of, 56 ; shipping at, 
ih. ; harbor of, 67 ; situation of, ib. ; 
population of, ; dock-yard, 68 ; 
machine-shops, ih, ; artillery works, 
69 ; streets of, 60. 

Surakarta, residence of Javanese 
princes, 26. 

Surf, on south coast of Ceram, 208 ; re- 
volt in, 267. 


T. 

► ■ 

Tandu^ a, described, 49. 

Tanjong 0, feared by the natives, 200 ; 
Fiasco, beautiful sunset seen at, 377. 

Tapunuli, bay of, 434, 436 ; geology of 
a cliff* near, 441 ; natives that come 
to the bay o^', 448. 

Teak, durability of, and different pur- 
poses used for, 69 ; abundant in Java, 
79 ; distribution of, 267. 

Telegraph-lines in Java and Sumatra, 

66 . 

Tengfr Mountains, seen, 73 ; Sandy Sea 
in, 74 ; Bromo in, ih.; compared with 
. the Bandas, 241. 

Teriiate, island and village of, described, 
300, 303, 804; history and account 

• (pf the eruptions of, 300-809; the 
prince of, and his territory, 809, 810 ; 
trade of, 316 ; author experiences 
four earthquakes at, in four days, 
316; h^ses of foreigners at, 317. 

Tldore, peak and village of, 812, 313; 
prince of, 313. 

lifa^ a kind of drum, 187 ; discordant 
sounds of, 179 ; mode of beating, 180. 

riger^jjwwages of, 41 3;. native trap’s 
for, 491 ; natives destroyed, 608, 604 ; 


fight vrith a bear, 610 ; abundance of 
513-617. 

Timur, different races on, 116; south 
east monsoon in, ih. ; northwestern 
coak of, 121, 

Timur-laut, described, 127; natives of. 
at Banda, 218. 

Tin, distribution of, 635. ^ 

Tobacco, history of, 266, 266. 

Tondano, lake of, 367, 868 ; village of 
868; Klibat, mantled with clouds 
369 ; tragedy occurred near, 372. 

Trees. — Upas, 64 ; Antiaris toxicf 
61, 65 ; anchar, 65 ; Ariocarp^ 
cisa, and integrifolia^ 92, 98; / 
phylhis arom^icuSy tlie clove^» " 
Palmyra palm, 222 ; BorassmJ ' 
formisy ih. ; Myridica moscJI ^ 
nutmeg, ih . ; Tectona graii‘ ' I 
teak, 267. [ ‘ * 

Ti'ipangy described, 101-103. 


♦ 


U. 

Uliassers, described, 178. 

V. 


Valentyn, his description of an , 
quake wave, 240 ; history of » L 
270; history of Ternate, 30l\, ul 
scribes the eruption of Mount Ke- 
maas, 336, 337. 

Valley of Poison, 68. 

Van Dijk, cited, 476, 492, 494. 

Vidua, Carlo de, sinks in a solfatara, 
354. 

Viverra musangay 79, 80. 


W. 

Wakasihu, visit to the village of, 161- 
164; rt^ah of, 161; shells gathered 
at, 162. 

Wallace, A. R., cited, 94, 96 ; list of 
birds of paradise, 341, note. 

Wetta, described, 124. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, cited, 62. 


Xavier, St. Francis, visits the 
. 807. 

Z. 

Zoological gardens, at Batavial^S 
Samarang, 60. 
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